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KINGDOM OF PONTUS. 



THIS<:ountry, situated between the 41st aiid 
43d degrees of north latitude, was bounded 
by the Euxine sea on the north, by Colchis on 
the east, by Armenia Minor on the south, and 
by the rivel* Halys on the west. The air is 
reckoned very salubrious, the hills are generally 
covered with olive or cherry trees, the plains 
produce exuberant crops of grain, and an abun- 
dance of clear rivulets give an interesting va- 
riety to the iiiral scenery. 

Pontus, according to ancient geograplicrs, was 
divided into three parts, viz. Pontus Galaticiis, 
so called because added to Galatia iu the time 
of the Romans, exteTiding from the Ualys to the 
river Thermodon 5 Pontus Polemonaicus, so de- 
nominated from Polemon, king of this country, 
reaching from the Thermodon to the country of 
the Chalytes; and Pontus Cappadocius, which 
received its name from the circumstance of its 
bordering on Cappadocia, and extended from 
Pontus Polemonaicus to Colchis. The principal 
cities were Amisus, which Phamaces made the 
metropolis of his kingdom ; Amasia, the birth 
place of Strabo, and in latter ages an episcopal 
see ; Cabira, memorable for the defeat of Mith-» 
tidates by LucfuUus, and afterwards called Dio8« 
Vot. IX. B 



3 PONTUS. 

polis ; Neocaesaria, formerly a place of great re- 
nown ; Sebastia, in the vicinage of Mount Stella ; 
Polemonium, built by Polemon, tm whom Mark 
Antony bestowed tlie crown ; Cerasus, built by 
the inhabitants of Sinope, in Paphlagonia ; and 
"^laebisond, a Greek city, situated in apeninsul% 
and surrounded by steep mountains. 

The ancient inhabitants of Pontus are sup- 
posed to have been the descendants of Tubal ; 
but in process of time they became blended with 
<;^appadocians, Paphlagonians, and other foreign 
nations, beside several Greek colonies which 
settled in their country, and maintained their in- 
dependence, till the time ^of Mithridates the 
Great. With respect to their arts and Manu- 
.factures, all we 'know for certain, is, that the in- 
habitants of Pont«s<3appadocius were celebrated 
for their extraordinary skill in working iron and 
fabricating steel armour, whence they are said 
tto have derived the name of Chalybes. The 
convenient situation of their harbours, and the 
rgreat stoi^ of timber which grew on their coast» 
affords the presumption that they were a trading 
people. Their chief objects of adoration were 
Ceres, Jupiter, and Neptune, to whom they of-* 
*fered burnt sacrifices, pouring on the fire, oil, 
honey, milk, and wine. They also, occasion* 
ally, offered fpur white horses to Neptune, caus- 
ing them to advance with a chariot into the sea^ 
till they were drowned. 

With respect to government, Pontus, and all 
the countries bordering on the Euxine seas, were 
successively reduced by the Medes and Persians, 
the latter of whom erected Pontus, which had 
hitherto been a part of Cappadocia, into a king*- 
siam) And bestowed tlie sovereignty on one Arta- 
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bazes, of the royal family of Persia, during the 
reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. Yroxn 
this period the kings of Pontus were feudatories 
to the Persian empire till the reign of Ariobar^ 
zanes, who shook off the yoke^ and greatly ex* 
tended his dominions. In later ages, the kings 
of this country became very powerftil, having 
added to their territories all Cappadocia, Paphla* 
gonta, and great part of Colchis and Btthynia ; 
fnsomueh) that Mithridates Eupator was enabled 
to hold out forty years successively against some 
of the greatest generals and bravest armies that 
Rome ever produced. 

The first king of Pontus noticed by historians 
ift Artabazes, who received his crown from the 
benevolence of Darius, but nothing occurs wor* 
thy notice respiting his reign. 

By whom this prince was succeeded is uncer* 
tain, there being a. chasm ^f near eighty years be* 
Muneen his reign and that of Rhodobates, who is 
next nientiond by Laertius. 

On the demise of Rhodobates, the crown dc- 

•vc^ved upon Mithridates, who attempted to shake 

* «ff the Persian yoke^. but was overthrown in bat* 

\ 4^ tie by Artaxerxes Mnemon, and compelled to 

' X P^y the customary tribute. He is said to have 

« been taken prisoner by his treacherous ally, 

W v^ * Clearchus, and to have been held in confinement 
till he advanced a large sum for his ransom* 
The latter part of his reign is passed over in 
silence. 

Ariobarzanes, having received the govern- 
ments of Lydia, Ionia, and Phrygia, employed 
the forces that were under his command against 
Artaxerxes ; invaded the kingdom of Pontus ; 
and added to it great part of the neighbouring 

1' provinces which had hitherto appertained td 
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the Petsian empire. Upon the first ncwi of this 
revolt, Artaxerxes sent out a body of troops, 
under the command of Autophrades, to recover 
his ancient teri'itories: but Ariobarzanels re^ 
ceived such important services from Agesilaus,- 
and Timotheus the Athenian, tl=iat the Persians 
were compelled to retire, and he established him-* 
self in his new dignity, which he retained twenty- 
eight years ; but was then taken off by assassi- 
nation* This prince is said to have used his ut- 
most efforts to effect a reconciliation between 
the Thebans and Lacedemonians i and was held 
in jjuch esteem by the Athenians, that they pre- 
sented him with the freedom of their city, «nd 
granted both himself an4 his children whatever 
they required, 

Alexander the Great, having invaded Persia 
about the time of Ariobarzanes*s death, the 
kingdom of Pontus was seized by the Macedo- 
nians. Plowever, Mithridates the Second reco- 
vered it in the reign of Anligonus, and is said to 
have lived to the advanced age of eighty-four 
years, of which twenty-six were spent in the go- 
vernment of his paternal dominions. 

Of the four * succeeding pruices little more i^ 

known than their names, excepting that the first 

added Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to the crown 

of Pontus 5 and the latter assisted the Rhodians 

with a considerable sum of money, to repair the 

losses they had sustained by an earthquake. 

•D Q Phamaces, son of Mithridates the 

182. Fifth, had no sooner aspended the throne, j' 

than he took the city of Sinope by assault, | 

and invaded the territories of Euraenes, king of '1 

* These were Mithridates III ; Ariobarzancs II ; Mii 
Ihridatcs IV j and Mithridates V. 
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Pergamus. These proceedings against the allies 
of the Roman republick occasioned a war, in whicli 
Phamaces obtained some trifling advantages; 
but, being disappointed of succours from Syriaj 
and finding his dominions invaded at once by 
the united forces of Rome, Pergamus, and Cap- 
padocia, he was compelled to make peace upon 
very disadvantageous terais. Pliny asserts, that 
the herb centaury derived its Greek name from 
this king, who is said to have spent much of his 
time in the study of botany • 

On the death of Phamaces, which happened 
shortly after the conclusion of peace, his son, 
Mithridates the Sixth, succeeded to the crown, 
and entei'ed into a strict alliance with the Ro- 
mans, for whom he afterward performed some 
important services against the Carthaginians^ 
and against i^ ristonicus> whQ, upon the demise of 
Attains, laid claim to the sovereignty of Perga- 
mus* For these proofs of attachment, the se- 
nate rewarded him with Phrygia Major, and ho- 
noured him with the epithet of " a friend of 
Rome." After a long and prosperous reign, he- 
was treacherously murdered by some of his disaf» 
fected courtiers, 

Mithridates the Seventh, son of the de- g q 
ceased prince, was but eleven years of age 124,' 
when he assumed the regal authoiity y; 
yet, notwithstanding this circumstance, he com- 
menced his reign with the most inhuman and 
umiatural acts of cruelty, causing his mother 
to be thrown into prison, where she fell a martyr 
to in treatment, and exercising the utmost seve- 
Vity upon his other near I'elations'. His tutors, 
dreading the effects of so unruly a temper, 
caused him to ride a wild unmanageaUe hoxse, 
B3 
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and contrived various schemes for liis destruc* 
tion ; but he was so well armed against every 
species of treachery, that they found it impos- 
sible to effect their purpose. In his youth he 
is. said to have devoted a considerable portion of 

• his time to the exercise of hunting, passing 
whole months in the open fields, and frequently 
reposing amidst the frozen snow, for the express 
purpose ef inuring himself to hardship : and^ 
when his enemies attempted to take him off by 
deleterious potions, he armed himself against 
them with such powerful antidotes and preserv- 
atives, that in his last stage of life the most ex- 
quisite poisons rather nourished than destroyed 
the constitution of his body. 

Having arrived at years of maturity, he mar- 
ried his own sister Laodice, by whom he had a 
son named Pharoaces. But as ambition was his 
prevailing passion, and his thoughts aspired to 
nothii^ less than the absolute empire of Asia, h£ 
absented himjself from the object of his incestu- 
ous love for the space of three years, in order to 
make a progress through all the kingdoms of 
the eastern continent, to observe the customs 
laws, and manners of the inhabitants : to learo 
their different languages, and to take an esti- 
i^jiaje of their natural and political strength. 
During this journey his wife abandoned herself 
to the most nefarious practices, and actually 
brought forth a, son by a criminal conversation 
with one of her coiutiers. She therefore thought 
it advisable to provide for her own safety by the 
death of Mithridates, and accordingly welcomed 
him on his return with a bowl of poison ; but, her 
design being discovered, she was doomed to rcL-^ 
Qeive the just reWMd of her incontinence and 

disloyalty. 
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Shortly after this transaction^ Mithridates re- 
solved to reduce his ambitious projects to exe- 
cution; accordingly he invaded the neigbour- 
ing kingdom of Paphlagonia, and divided it 
with his friend Nicomedes, of Bithynia. The 
Romans, having recently declared Paphlagotiia 
a free state, sent ambassadors to the invader, en- 
joining him to withdraw his troops, and threat- 
ening him with war in case of refusal r but this 
embassy had so little effect, thai Mithridates 
inarched immediately into Galatia, which, 
though under tlie protection of the republick, 
was soon annexed to his former conquest. He 
then contrived the death of Ariarathe**, king of 
Cappadocia, and driving out Nicomedes, hi& 
former ally, who had married the queen dow<- 
ager, in hope of ascending the throne, restored 
the kingdom to its lawful owner. However, he 
soon threw off the mask of dissimulationt and 
entered Cappadocia at the head of a formidable 
army. The young prince being well prepared 
for an engagement, Mithridates invited him to 
a conference, and in sight of both armies stabbed 
him to the heart. The Cappadocian& were so 
overwhelmed with terror and astonishment at 
this cruel and unexpected treachery, that they 
threw down their arms, and submitted to the 
king of Pontus, who seized on all their fortresses, 
and bestowed the crown upon his son (a child 
\ of eight years old), whom he placed under the 

( tutelage of Gordius, the murderer of Ariarathes* 

The Cappadocians soon shook off this tyrannical 

* Ariaraihcs was brother-in-law to Mithridates, and a^ 
|»e€ti)lar favourite with the Romans^ 
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yoke, and placed on the throne the brother of 
their late king, who had concealed himself in one 
of the Asiatick cities. But he was, after a short 
reign, expelled by Mithridates, and his unhappy 
people were again brought unde^s«bjection. 

Upon the death of this prince, which happened 
soon after his expulsion, Nicomedfes, king of 
Bithynia, prevailed on a youth of a comely and 
majestick appearance to present himself before the 
Roman senate, as a third son of Ariarathes, and, 
under that character, to sue for the crown of 
Cappadocia. Accordingly the conscript fathers 
promised to espouse his cause : but, the impos- 
ture being discovered, his pretensions were soon 
set aside, and Ariobaraanes was nominated to 
fill the vacant throne. 

g Q The growing power of Mithridates ex- 
91. cited such jealousy in tlie breasts of the 
Romans, that they sent L. Cornelius 
Sylla into Cappadocia, in order to thwart the 
measures which that prince was taking for 
securing the empire of all Asia. Accordingly, 
Sylla, with a small body of troops, defeated 
Gordius with great slaughter, and bestowed the 
sovereignty upon Ariobaraaries, according to 
tlie decree of the senate. However, the victo- 
i-ious general had no sooner returned to Rome, 
than Tigranes, king of Armenia, undertook to 
restore the son of Mithridates, and actually ac- 
complished his design, without the loss of one 
man. About the same time Mithridates invaded 
the kingdom of Bithynia, and expelled the son 
of Nicomedes Philopator, bestowing the regal 
dignity upon his own brother Socrates, surnamed 
Chrestus or the Thrifty, 
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Fired with indignation at these proceedings, 
' the Romans undertook the restoration of the 
deposed princes, and sent Manius Aquilius and 
Marcus Altinus into Asia, in quality of legates, 
together with a powerful body of troops, which 
soon reinstated Nicomedes on the throne of 
Bithynia, and Ariobarzanes on that of Cappa* 
docia« 

Notwithstanding these tigiiant exertions on 
the part of Rome, Mithridates resolved to pur- 
sue his ambitious projects ^ and accordingly sent 
his son Ariai*athes into Cappadocia> with an 
army that put to flight the combined forces of 
Altinius and Ariobarzanes, and again reduced 
that distracted kingdom. He also sent an em- 
bassy to Rome, to require the interference of the 
senate against Nicomedes, though himself had 
been the first aggressor. However, the Romans 
ordered his ambassadors to depart the city, and 
charged them to inform their master, that they 
would admit no more envoys from his court, till 
he had restored the kingdom of Cappadocia tb 
its lawful owner, and concluded a peace with 
their faithful ally Nicomedes ; and that on - his 
Ttfusal he should be accounted and treated as ail 
enemy to the republick. ' 

War being now declared between the g ^^ 
Romans and the king of Pontus, the le- 89.' 
gates assembled all the troops they could 
raise in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Galatia, and 
Paphlagonia ; and, with the consent of Cassius, 
governor of Asia, took the fields Having 
divided their army into several small bodies, 
Cassius encamped on the frontier of Bithynia ; 
Aquilius posseasedhtmself of the avenues leading 
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frpm Bithynia into Pontu3 ; and Q* Oppius i€- ' 

cured the entrance into Cappadocia j while Mi- ' 

nutius Rufus and C. Popilius lay with a fleet of 
three hundred sail at Byzantium, to preclude the ' 

enemy from entering the Euxine sea. ' 

Meanwhile, Mithridates, having persuaded [ 

many, of the neighbouring nations to enlist undeR j 

his standard, boldly attacked the enemy, and ' 

gained some important advantages. The Bithy- ' 

nians, under the command of Nicomedes, were J 

compelled to ekide a general slaughter by flight ; ' 

Aquilius was defeated, with the loss of tea J 

thousand valiant men ; and the Romans were - * 

soon driven out of Asia; while the conqueror \ 

aver-ran Phrygia, Mysia, Caiia^ Lycia, and the^ } 

aMljacent countries ; the inhabitants receiving him- ^ 

with the warmest demonstrations of joy, and " 

honouring him wi^ the appellations of Mher,- ^ 

deliverer, and sole lord of Asia. Ambassadors^ * 

came to- him from all parts, for the purpose ^ 

of conciliating his friendship; and the Roman * 

governors of Pamphylia, together with Ma- » 

nius Aquilius, were soon put in his hands by; i 

the treachery of the Laodiceans and Lesbians. 
Q. Oppius was loaded with chains, and subjected 
to publick ridicule, while a number of lictors 
walked before him with their fasces, in derision of 
the Roman ostentation ; and Aquilius was led 
about the country, either bound to an ass or 
coupled to a publick malefactor ; the king com- 
pelling him to proclaim to the crowds, who flock- 
ed to see him, that he was Manius Aquilius, the 
Roman legate. On his arrival at Pergamus, 
Mithridates caused him to be publicly scourgetd,- 
tbento be stretched upon the rack; and, lasUy>. 
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•rdered a quantity of melted gold to be poured 
down his throat, upbraiding him, by this acty 
withayarice, bribery, and corruption* 

The signal success which had hitherto £ ^ 
attended the king of Pontus, induced the ^. ' 
free cities of Asia to throw open their 
gates, and, by voluntary submissions, elude tho 
&te of those who had opposed his progress* 
Mithridates, having thus augmented his power» 
and amassed considerable treasures, resolved to 
take an ample, though diabolical revenge, on the 
Romans. Accordingly he dispatched ^private 
letters to the governors and magistrates of aU 
the * chief towns in his newly acquired provinceSf 
enjoining them, on pain of the most severe' pe« 
nalties, to massacre all Roman citizens, together 
with women and children of the Italian race, by 
a certain day, and to let their bodies remain un* 
buried in the fields. This nefarious order beiii^ 
promulgated, and half the goods of the unhq>py 
victims promised as a reward to the assassinsy 
the gates of the several cities were shut at the 
appointed time, the king's orders were proclaim- 
ed and a most horrid slaughter ensued. At 
Ephesus, where Mithridates then resided, the ill« 
felted Romans were dragged from the shelter of 
Diana's temple, and cruelly put to the sword. 
At Pergamus the hihabitants discharged showers 
of arrows upon them as they clung for protection 
to the statues in the temple of Esculapius ; at 
Adramyttium great numbers were murdered in 
Ihe water whilst attempting to swim, with their 
children on their backs, to the island of Lesbos ; 

• Asinost of the conquered provinces were either 
subject or allied to Rome, many Romans had settled in 
the principal cities, and were dispersed all over Asia. 
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and the Caunians^ whom the Romans had ft* 
cently delivered from a foreign yoke^ and rein* 
stated in their ancient privileges, esuieHed in cru« 
elly all the rest, tormenting and butchering the 
harmless innocents under the eyes of their mo* 
thers, some of whom lost their senses, and others 
died of grief at a sight so shocking to human 
nature* The Trallians alone refused to embrue 
their hands in the blood of their unoffeikling 
guests ; but, as the king*s command was peremp- 
tory, and death was threatened to all who hesl* 
tated in obeying it, they hired a Paphlagonian 
to massacre the few Romans who resided among 
them* This inhuman wretch shut them ail 
up in the temple of Concord, where he first cut 
off their hands as they embraced the sacred 
statues, and then literaUy cut them to pieces* 
Several Romans are said to have been saved 
on the floating islands of Lydia; but tipwai*ds 
of a hundred and fifty thousand perished on that 
day, which TuUy justly calls a day of honx)r and 
confusion* 

Elated with this ainjustifiabie revenge, and 
imagining himself firmly establislied in possession 
of his continental acquisitions ^Mithridates em- 
barked great part of his forces, in order to re- 
duce the adjacent isles; but the Rhodians 
having sunk some of his vessels, and put the 
rest to flight, he retired to Pergamus, to settle 
the civil government of Asia, whilst Archelaus, 
commander in chief of his army, made a suc- 
cessful incursion into Greece.; and the prince 
Ariarathes reduced the kingdom of Macedon* 
The generals whom he sent into other quarters 
were attended with equal success, so that he 
soon became master not only of Asia but of 
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cill Greece and the neighboyring islands, except 
Rhodes, as far as the Cyclades. 

These successes, however, were at length 
checked by the Romans, who, hearing that Mi^ 
thridates had projected an inrasion of Italy, sent 
Lucius Sylla, a brave and experienced com- 
monder, into Greece, where Archelaus ruled 
with despotick sway. Accordingly Athens was 
reduced, after a short siege, and the royalists 
who had t^ken shelter in the castle were com- 
pelled, by want of water, to surrender at dis- 
cretion ; Lucullus, the lieutenant genera], ven- 
tured out boldly, at the request of Sylla, in 
quest of naval auxiliaries, though the king's 
vessels overspread the whole sea; and an en- 
gagement took place, soon afterward, between 
the ar^nies of Sylla and Archelaus, in which the 
latter was de&ated, with the loss of a hundred 
and ten thousand men* 

Spch unexpected fortune on the part of Sylla 
excited the jealousy of his enemies at Rome, in 
consequence of which the senate dispatched 
Lucius Valerius Flaccus, with two legions, 
ii^to Mia, under pretence of attacking Mithri- 
^ates, but wit|i private oilers to fall upon Sylla 
^f they found him disaffected to the republick. 
As Flaccus was but very imperfectly acquainted 
with the art of war, C. Fimbria, a popular se- 
nator, was nominated to attend him with the 
character of legate. Sylla, in the mean time, 
remained at Boeotia; but, on hearing of the 
measures taken against him, he quitted that 
province, and advanced by rapid marches into 
Thessaly, with a design to meet Flaccus. How- 
ever, on receiving intelligence that Boeotia was 
over-mn by a powerful army under Dorylausi 

Vol. IX. C 
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the king's chief favourite, he returned thither, and 
gained two signal victories, which effectually 
terminated . the war in Greece. In the first en- 
gagement Dorylaus lost fifteen thousand men ; 
and in the second the remaining part of his 
army, consisting of ninety thousand chosen 
troops, was entirely cut off, 'the Romans resolv- 
ing to give no quarter to men who had treated 
their fellow-citizens in Asia with such" unexam* 
pled barbarity. 

C. Fimbria having rebelled against Flaccus, 
and caused him to be put to death, assumed the 
command of all the Roman forces in Asia, re- 
duced several towns of importance, overthrew 
the king'^ generals in several encounters, and be- 
sieged Miihridates himself so closely m Pitane, 
that he must have been unavoidably taken, had 
not Lucullus, who commanded the Roman navy, 
suffered him to make his escape. 
B. C. Whil^ Fimbria was bueied in reducing 

85. the Asiatick cities, and imposing heavy 
• fines on such as presu«ned to make any 
opposition, Mithridates empowered Archelaus 
to make peace with Sylla, upon the nfbst ad- 
vantageous terms he could procure. After 
several conferences, Sylla consented to withdraw 
his troops, on condition that the king should 
voluntarily relinquish all his conquests, and con- 
tent himself with his paternal dominions, which 
were confined within tlie boundaries of Pontus ; 
that he should release, without ransom, all per- 
sons who had been taken captive during the war ; 
that he should deliver up to Sylla eighty ships 
with their arms and ammunition, five hundred 
archers and two thousand talents ; and that he 
should refrain from n^lesting any persons or 
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citdes who bad, in the course of the late hostili- 
ties, espoused the cause of the Romans. Mi- 
thridates was extremely unwilling to accede to 
such hard terms, but the urgency of his affairs 
admitted of no refusal, And he was therefore 
compelled to ratify the articles, after labouring 
nearly four year^ to obtain the absolute empire of 
Asia, at an immense expense, and kms of men* 

Sylla having thus terminated the first Mitfari- 
datick war, led his army agsunst Fimbria, and re* 
quired him to deliver up a command which he 
had assumed against the known laws of Rome. 
Fimbria obstinately refused -to accede to this 
proposal ; but as he was unable to oppose Sylla 
by open force, he resolved to take him off hy 
treachery. However, the t)lot being discovered, 
he ekided the punishment which his nefarious 
actions merited, by an act of suicide, and his sol- 
diers voluntari^ enlisted beneath the banners 
of Sylla, 

Shortly after this transaction, Sylla distributed 
ample rewards to all who had proved faithful to 
his republick ; levied some heavy fines on the 
cities which had assisted Mithridates ; and 
(leaving Lucullus with the character of qua&stor^ 
and Murscna as prator) returned with an im- 
mense treasure to Italy. 

Mithridates was no sooner delivered from the 
pursuit of a powerfiil and victorious epemy, than 
he resolved to reduce those nations which had 
revolted during the war. Accordingly, he led 
his army against the Colchi, but on his nomi- 
nating his son Mithridates, for their king, they 
laid down their arms, and returned to their duty* 
This circumstance suggesting the idea to Mi- 
thridates that his son's ambition had occasioned 
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the revolt, he caused him to be bound with 
golden fetters, and afterward sentenced him 
to death, notwithstanding his eminent services 
during the war. About the same time great 
preparations wei'e made, under pretence of re- 
ducing the Bosphori ; but as it was secretly 
whispered that they were designed against the 
Romans^ Muraena began to make some dreadful 
devastations in the country* \ Hereupon Mi- 
thridates sent an embassy to Rome, complaining 
of these violent proceedings, and the senate dis- 
patched one Callidius to command Muraena to 
refrain from farther hostilities. However, he 
obstinately continued to mark his progress with 
fire and sword, and actually mad« an attempt 
upon Sinopei where the king resided, and the 
royal treasures were deposited. But in this pro- 
ject he failed, for Mithrid^tes, taking the field at 
the head of a numerous army, drove him igno- 
miniously from his camp, and chased his dis- 
pirited troops to the mountains that form the 
boundary of Phrygia. In consequence of this 
unexpected victory, Mithridates offered a solemn 
sacrifice to Jupiter the Powerful in War ; and 
many of the Asiatick cities again placed them- 
selves beneath his protection. Murjena was 
soon afterwards compelled to draw off his troops 
and evacuate the places which he had taken ; but 
on his return to Rome he was honoured with a 
triumph, as if he had gained some advantageous 
victory. 

The success which attended Mithridates in his 
expeditions against the Bosphori, together with 
the death qf Sylla, induced him to attempt the 
recovery of those countries he had been com- 
pelled to cede by the peace witli Rome^ Ac* 
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cordingly he invaded Paphlagonia, Bilhynia, and 
the provinces of Asia, whilst Tigranes, king of 
Armenia made an attack upon Cappadocia. 

Upon the first report of these transactions, the 
senate dispatched the consul Lucullus into Asia, 
whilst Cotta the other consul, was intrusted 
with a fleet to guard the Propontis and Bithynia* 
fn the mean time, MJthridates assembled two 
very nwnerous armies, and a fleet of four hun- 
dred ships of thirty oars, beside many smaller 
vessels. He had also a thii-d army in the vici- 
nage of Heraclea, commanded by two generals 
of great experience. 

Cotta, having heard that the king designed to 
march toChalcedon, sent P. Hutilius, his^egate, 
with a large body of troops, to observe his mo- 
tions ; but Rutilius being mtet on his march by 
Marius andL Eumachif^, he was slain, and the 
greatest part of his army cut in pieces. A si- 
milar misfortune having befallen several other 
Romans of distinction, Mithridates ordered his 
admiral to sail into the harbour aiid destroy the 
«iemy'i5 fleet, a service which was immediately 
performed without opposition, Cotta keeping close 
within the walls of the town, while some of 
ins ships were burnt, others sunk, tmd the rest 
carried away in triumph. The loss of the 
Ronians on tliis occasion was veiy considerable. 
Plutarch affti-ms, that four thousand Roman in* 
fantry were «larn in the land engagement, and 
that few of the mariners were saved ; and Memnon 
informs us that the sea and tlie adjacent shores 
were covered with the dead bodies of the Ro- 
nmns, eight thousand being slain in the sea 
fight, wid four thousand five hundred taken pri- 
C2 
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fioners ; five thousand three hundred of the land 
forces also were either killed or made prisoners ; 
whilst M ithridates lost in all but seven hundred 
*nd thirty men. 

Elated by this success, Mtthridates hastened 
to form the siege of Cyzicum* But Lucullus 
followed his steps so close, and harassed hi» 
troops with such vigorous and unexpected at- 
tacks, that the king was compeUed to retire with 
a dreadful loss. 

Fortune now declared entirely in favour of 
Lucullus, who, after receiving the most grati- 
fying honours at Cyzicum, put to sea, and gained 
an impojrtant victory over the king's fleet near 
the island of Lemnos. He then steered his 
course toward Bithynia, which, together with 
Paphlagonia, submitted to his victorious arms; 
and, notwithstanding the united discourage-^ 
ments of frequent assaults, and scarcity of pro- 
vision, he persuaded his valiant soldiers* to pur- 
sue their march into the enemy's country. Ac- 
cordingly he advanced with unshaken resolution 
till he gained the fertile plains of Pontus, where 
the wants of his follower were so amply sup- 
plied, that an ox was sold in the camp for a 
drachma, and every other article prq>ortionably 
cheap* 

Having refreshed his troops, and finding no 
army in the field under the banners of Mithri- 
dates, Lucullus divided his forces, and at the 
same time invested Eupatoria, Themiscyra, and 
Amisus, three towns of great importance. The 
first was soon taken ; and tlie second, after a 
most obstinate resistance, was compelled to sur- 
render for want of provisions j but as the fortt^ 
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fications of the third were deemed impregnable, 
and the garrison consisted entirely of chosen men^ 
LucuUus resolved to avoid an useless effusion of 
bloody and reduce it by famine ; though this de- 
termination excited the murmurs of the soldiery, 
who did not fail to charge their general with pro- 
tracting the war, on purpose to be continued in 
command* 

A report being spread that Mithridates was 
advancing, at the head of forty thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse, to the city of Cabirac, 
LucuUus left two legions to continue the siege, 
and marched with the rest of his army to meet 
the king. Accordingly an engagement ensued, 
ID which Mithridates proved victorious, the 
Romans being compelled to retire to the moun- 
tains with considerable loss. However, the 
next skirmish proved advantageous to LucuUus ; 
and the king, hearing that two of his generals 
were defeated on the frontier of Cappadocia^ 
resolved to break up his camp, and retire, before 
the enemy should obtain a reinforcement* Thia 
resolution was no sooner imparted to the Pontick 
nobles than they began privately to send awajr 
their most valuable effects ^ and the soldiers 
discovering their design, plundered the bag- 
gag^, and put the escort to the sword. On this 
occasion Hermans, a noted soothsayer, waa 
trodden to death, and Dorylaus, one of the 
king's generals, was kiUed for the sake of a pur- 
ple garment, which attracted the attention of the 
rioters* 

Mithridates, being thus unexpectedly deserted 
by his army, retired with a small retinue to 
the court of Tigranes, king of Armenia, hav- 
ing escaped the pursuit of LucuUus by a well- 
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timed expedient, * and dispatched Bacchides to 
Pharnacia, with orders to put his sisters, wives, 
and concubines, to death, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Romans. 

LucuHus finding the king had eluded his vi- 
gilance, led his army against the city of Cabira, 
which surrendered upon conditions. The ex- 
ample of this place was followed by most of the 
strong holds in Pontus, the governors flocking 
. from all parts to make their peace with the con- 
queror. Heraclea, indeed, made a very obsti- 
nate resistance; but was at length taken by 
treachery, and given up to the plunder of the sol- 
diers, and reduced to ashes. The city of Aroisus 
was also taken by assault, and set on fire, but 
Lucullus repaired the damages which it sustaine<], 
and permitted the inhabitants to enjoy their houses 
and lands without farther molestation. 

Pontus being thus reduced by the Romans, 
and the Chaldeans, Tibarenians, and inhabitgtnts 
of Armenia Minor, having voluntarily surren- 
dered all their fortresses, Lucullus sent to de- 
' mand of Tigranes, that he should deliver up Mi- 
thridates, and, in case of refusal, threatened to 
declare war against Armenia. This embassy 
proving unsuccessful, a private conference was 
held by the two kings, in which it was deter- 
mined that Tigranes should march against the 
Romans, and Mithridates return into Pontus, 
before they could enter Armenia. An engage- 

' Mithridates was closely pursued, anl at length over- 
taken by a company of Galattans ; but having clused a 
mule loaded with part of the royal treasures to be driven 
in amongst them, he effected his'escape, whilst they were 
busily employed in the distribution of the spoil. 
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ment soon took place between LucuIIus and the 
Armenians, in which the latter were defeated with 
considerable loss: but Mithridates, ad- g q 
▼ancing to their assistance, encouraged 70. ' 
his ally to levy a fresh army, and acted 
with such extraordinary vigilance, that many im- 
portant places in Pontus were retaken ; and M. 
Fabius, who had been appointed governor of the 
province, was at length overthrown in a pitched 
battle, and compelled to retire to the city of 
Cabira, where he was closely besieged. How* 
ever, on the approach of Triavius, the Roman 
troops gained an important advantage, after 
which the siege was raised, and both armies re- 
tired into winter quarters. 

Early in the spring Mithridates took the field 
with a considerable reinforcement, and provoked 
Triarius to venture an engagement before the 
arrival of Lucullus, expecting by that means to 
drive the Romans effectually out of Pontus. 
Whilst they were preparing for battle, a violent 
storm came on, which soon compelled each party 
to seek shelter in their camp; but Triarius 
drew up his army in battle army the next morn- 
ing, and an engagement ensued, in which seven 
thousand of the Romans were killed, and the 
rest compelled to elude the slaughter by a preci- 
pitate flight. Mithridates having received a dan- 
gerous wound in his thigh, during the conflict, 
from the weapon of a Roman centurion who 
served in his army, caused all his soldiers of 
that nation to retime to their tents, where they 
were inhumanly massacred. 

Upon the first intelligence of this transaction, 
Lucullus advanced with all possible expedition 
toward the victor, but, a mutiny breaking out 
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smon^ his troops, he was compelled to T^mam 
inactive during the summer, and, soon after- 
ward, was recalled by the senate. 
B Q^ The command of the Roman anny 

er! being now placed in the hands of Pom- 
pey, that famous general sent proposals of 
peace to Mithridates% The king of Pontus ap- 
peared willing to acquiesce, and accordingly 
sent an ambassador to treat of a pacification ; 
but, on Pompey's requiring him to lay down his 
ai'mS) and deliver up all who had revolted from 
the Romans during the war, he was compelled, 
by the * deserters, to swear that he would never 
form any alliance with Rome, nor give up to her 
disposal any person who had enlisted beneath the 
Pontick banners. 

Pompey percemng that his proposals were 
rejected, advanced with a formidable army into 
Pontus ; but as he could not provolte Mithridates 
to hazard a battle, he marched back into Ar- 
menia Minor, intending cither to reduce that 
province, or compel the king to an engagement 
for its relief. Mithridates, suspecting the design 
of his enemy, followed him at some distance, 
and formed an encampment on a hill in Ar- 
menia, exactly opposite to the Romans. In this 
situation he reduced them to great distress, by 
cutting off their convoys, and harassing them 
with frequent skirmishes. But Pompey having 
blocked up his camp, and cut off all communi- 
cation with tl\e country, he was at length com- 

* The demands of Pompey were no sooner kftown, than 
the numerous body of deserters who carried arms ander 
Mj^hridates, made a great disturbance^ and threatened to 
put the king himself to death, unless he vowed perpetual 
enmity against the Romans. 



pelled to break through the Romaif fortifications 
under cover of the night, and retreat with all 
possible expedition to Armenia Major. 

Next morning Mithridates was pursued and 
overtaken by Pompcy, who pitched his camp 
exactly opposite, and possessed himself of all the 
defiles and eminences which the Pontick troops 
were compelled to pass. About the dusk of the 
evening Mithridates pursued his march, but, on 
his entering a narrow valley environed by steep 
hiHs, the Roman trumpets unexpectedly sounded ; 
shovFers of stones and arrows were discharged 
from the tops of the hills ; and the army was 
thrown into the utmost confusion, being alike in- 
capable of flight or resistance. When the moon 
rose, and discovered the full extent of their cala* 
xmty, they fought with surprising valour and re- 
^solution ; but the Romans rushed with such im« 
petuosity from the eminences, and the exti'eme 
naiTowness of the place was so unfavourable for 
their exertions, that ten thousand men were lite- 
rally cut to pieces, and Mithridates hhnself 
escaped with great difficulty, at the liead of 
eight hundred horse, by breaking through the 
Roman army. 

Tlje dread of pursuit having induced this body 
of cavalry to desert their unfortunate mastw, 
Mithridates travelled all mght with no other at- 
tendants than his wife Hypsicratia, his daughter 
Dripetine, and a single oifker. At day-break, 
however, he met with a body of mercenary 
horse, and three thousand foot, who escorted 
him to a strong castle on the borders of the two 
Armcnias, whence he directed his coui'se to- 
ward Colchis, and, having crossed the Euphrates, 
got safe into his own dominions. 
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The recent <lefeat of the Potitick armjr had 
made so unfavourable an impression on the 
minds of the people, and so effectually excited the 
ardour of the Romans, that Mithridates was soon 
necessitated to aban<k)n his kingdom, and take 
re^ge in the most barren parts of Scythia ; 
whilst Pompey led his troops, in pursuit, 
through the barbarous nations in the vicinage of 
C$LUcasus, and achieved frcsh victories, in spite 
of every obstacle and disadvantage. 

At the expiration of two years Pompey re- 
turned, from his danng expedition, into Armenia 
Minor, aiKi, ^.fter allowing some time for need- 
ful repose and refreshment, advanced into Pon- 
tus, where he reduced all the fortresses that were 
still garrisoned by the king's troops ^ possessed 
himself of immense treasure, in gold, silver, and 
other valuables ; and, by perusing the royal 
manuscripts, became perfectly acquainted with 
the power and wealth of the kingdom. 

Having completed the conquest of Pontus, he 
marched his troops into Syria, with a design to 
recover that kingdom, and to penetrate thix)ugh 
Arabia as far as the Red Sea. But the unex- 
pected appearance of Mithridates in Pontus, at 
the head of a powerful army, induced him to 
alter his plan. 

MithridateS) who had hitherto lain concealed 
in the territories of a Scythian prince, was no 
sooner informed of Pompey 's departure, than he 
resolved to recover his paternal crown, or perish 
in the attempt. Accordingly, having returned 
privately into Pontus, and summoned all Kis 
subjects who were capable of bearing arms to 
meet at a certain place, he made himself master 
of ChersonesuS) Phanagorium, Theudosia^ and 
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affkirs were soon perplexed by a publick rebel- 
lion, which was occasioned by the discontent of 
one of his officers, and threatened the most 
alarming consequences. 

Four of his sons having been taken captive bf 
the insurgents, and sent to Pompey, Mithridates 
sent an embassy to the princes of Scythia, and 
at the same time dispatched his daughters with 
the ambassadors to be bestowed in marriage 
up>on such persons as voluntarily came forwswtl 
upon this emergency. But the perfidious escort 
put the convoys to death, and delivered up the 
princesses to the Romans^ 

Mithridates being thus' deprived of his Chil- 
dren, betrayed by his army, and deserted by 
those on whom he had placed the most implicit 
confideHce, resolved to apply for succour to the 
European Gauls, who were then at war with the 
Romans ; and accordingly began his march, 
designing to pass through Bosphorus Cimme- 
rius, Scythia, and Pannonia, and then, with the 
assistance of the Gauls, invade Italy. 

This romanticic design was no sooner made 
publick, than the army began to exhibit strong 
symptoms of a mutinous disposition, and the 
chief commanders exerted all their eloquence 
to dissuade the king from the prosecution of so 
ridiculoHS an enterprise. But the severity 
which Mithridates exercised upon those friendly 
advisers, silenced all remonstrance, and the 
droops proceeded in silence to Bosphorus Cim- 
^merius. 

Whilst the army lay encamped at this place, 
Phamaces, the king's favourite son, formed a 
powerful faction among the soldiers, and coQCi- 
Vot. IX, D 
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liated their esteem so successfully, by execrating 
the Italian expedition, and offering^ to lead them 
back into Pontus, that they encouraged him to 
assume the supreme authority, and at an appoint* 
ed time proclaimed him king with loud and re- 
peated acclamations. Upon the first intelli- 
gence of this alarming rebellion, Mithridates 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by the 
body-guards, went to appease the tumult, but 
his attendants joining the rebels, and his horse 
being killed under him, he was compelled to 
hasten back to the city, whence he sent several 
persons to request a safe conduct for himself and 
his friends. This measure proving ineffectual) 
he endeavoured to excite his son's compassion, 
by reminding him, from the walls, of his parental 
affection, and expatiating on the pitiable condi* 
tion to which he was now reduced, by a son 
whom he had ever prefen-ed before all his other - 
children. Finding that this pathetick speech 
was entirely disregarded, the wretched monarch 
raised his eyes to heaven, and, in an agony of 
teai's, besought the gods that his unfeeling son 
might, on some future occasion, know the ex- 
quisite pangs which must rend a parent's hearts 
on seeing his warmest affection and solicitude 
requited with such unnatural ingratitude. He 
then expressed his grateful acknowledgmeiits to 
those who had supported him to the last, and 
advised them to provide for their own safety by 
timely submission. But, for his own part, he 
solemnly declared he would never survive the 
rebellion of a son whom he had always cherished 
with peculiar affection. 

Having thus addressed Fharnaces and the re* 
folted army> he withdrew into the apartment of 



his wonwn, where he dronk ponoti, and admU 
oistered the same to his wives, concubines, and 
favourite daughters* Upon the females the dele* 
•terious potion wrought its intended effect imme- 
diately ; but Mithridates, having constantly used 
antidotes against such preparations, was com* 
pelled to have recourse to his sword. Neither 
did tliis serve his purpose, for the rebels, having 
stormed the town, and broken into the royal re« 
sidence, found him weltering in his blood, but in 
his perfect senses. Phamaces, hearing of his 
Cither's deplorable situation, sent some one to 
dress his woundji hoping to ingratiate himself 
with Pompey, by delivering him up to the 
Romans. In this, however, he was disappointed, 
for a Giaul, who served in the army, happening 
to enter the king's apartment, was struck wttH 
indescribable awe at the sight of fallen majesty, 
and seeing him struggle with the pangs of deathf 
put an end to his agonies, and prevented those 
msults which must inevitably have followed his 
^recovery. 

. Such was the end of Mithridates, after he had 
swayed the sceptre of Pontus sixty years. His 
talents were such as might have put him on a 
ievel with the best of princes, had he not sullied 
them with his vices. He subdued twenty-four 
nations, and could speak their languages as flu- 
ently as his own. He is said to have possessed a 
competent knowledge of physick, and to have 
written in the Greek tongue a learned treatise on 
botany. He is, however, rather to be admired 
for the equanimity with which he bore many of 
his misfortunes, than for his numerous victories 
or extraordinary learning. 
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■Pharnaces being apprised of his Cither's deathf 
ordered his body to be preserved in brines that he 
liiight present it to Pompey, who had promised 
to return, after the reduction of Judea, and settle 
the publick affairs to his satisfaction. A messen- 
ger was then sent to the Roman genera], whoy 
on hearing what had happened, was so impa- 
tient to impart his joy to the army, that he 
would not wait till a mount of turf could be 
,taised according to the custom of the camp ; 
but having ordered his attendants to raise a kind 
of mount with their saddles, he from thence ac- 
quainted them that their powei*ful enemy had 
•kud violent hands upon himself; and that his 
.«on, Pharnaces, was willing to receive the king- 
dom as a gift of the Roman people, or to resigu 
it) if they deemed him unworthy of the crown* 
,These unexpected tidings were received with re- 
peated acclamations ; every eye sparkled with 
triumphant delight, every heart bounded wit)i 
exultation ; and the day was solemnized with 
feasts and sacrifices, as if in the person of Mith» 
^idates all the enemies of Rome had perished. 
.Whilst the soldiers were tlius exuldng over the 
termination of ihe Mithridatick war, Pompey dis» 
patched a messenger with letters to Rome, on 
whose arrival the senate were so overjoyed, that 
-twelve days were oixlered to be set apart for 
thanksgiving, and a law was enacted, by virtue 
of which Pompey was to wear a purple gown at 
the scenical plays, and to appear at the Circen- 
sian sports in a triumphal robe and a crown of 
laurel. 

On the return of Pompey from Jerusalem, his 
officers and soldiers flocked to see the body of 
Mithridates; but the general himself avoided 
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€he sight, and remariuiig that all enmity between 
^the Romans and that illustrious prince was ended 
with his life) he caused the coqise to be buried 
in the most pompous manner, at his own expense* 

Phamaces, having received the crown of Boa- 
|ih(x\is from the conqueror, t(^ther with" the 
appellation of *< an ally of the Romans," ordered 
idl the commanders of the garriscms in Pontus 
ix> surrender their castles and treasures to Pom- 
pey, who thus acquired an immense treasure* 
In the city of Talaura, which Mithridates used 
to call his wardrobe, he found two thousand 
cups of onyx, s^ in gold ; with such a profusion 
of gold and silver vessels, saddles, bridles^ and 
other articles, enriched with precious stones, 
that the Roman commissaries were employed 
thirty days in making an inventory* In a foit 
situated among the mountains were delivered 
up the king's statue of massy gold, with his 
throne and sceptre, and the bed of Darius, the 
«on of Hystaspes* And in another castle were 
Sound the statues of Mars, Apollo, and Minerva, 
vf pure gold, with a pair of gaming tables of 
two precious stones, three feet broad, and four 
feet long, on which was a moon of gold, weigh* 
ing thirty pounds, and nine salvers of massy gold, 
enriched with jewels to an inestimable value. * 

The same spirit of ingratitude which excited 
Phamaces to rebel against his farther, propelled 

* Some of these treasures had been transmitted to Mi- 
thridates from his illustrious ancestors ; some had been de» 
posited by the queen of Egypt in the hands of the Coans, 
who had delivered them to the king of Pontus, and a 
Creat part of them had been collected by Mithridates 
himself, who was particularly fond of sumptuous fur^ 
vluife. 
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him to disoblige his benefactor, by directing his 
newly acquired power to unlawful purposes : 
for Pompey had no sooner returned to Rom«) 
than the king fell unexpectedly upon the Phana- 
gorenses, a people of Bosphorus, who had been 
recently declared free by the conqueror. These 
he besieged in their capital city, and compelled 
them to risk a battle which proved fatal to their 
libeity* Some years after, he determined to pro- 
fit by the contentions which agitated the Roman 
republick, and accordingly recovered great part 
of his hereditary dominions, notwithstanding 
Domitius Calvinus was sent against him with the 
legions that were quartered in .Asia. However, 
he was at length attacked by Julius Caesar with 
such fury, that most of his troops were cut to 
pieces ; his camp was given up to the plunder 
of the Romans; and the king himself was 
obliged to retreat with the utmost precipitation ; 
while Csesar restored to the allies of his republick 
«11 the places which had been recently wrested 
from him, and bestowed the crown of Bospho- 
rus on Mithridates Pergamenus. Shortly after 
Cesar's departure, Phamaces made a violent 
effort for the recovery of Bosphorus, but his sol- 
diers abandoning him on the first attack of Asan- 
der, who was still in possession of the kingdom, he 
was surrounded by the enemy, and received the 
}ust reward of his unnatural cruelty and ambi- 
tion. 

Upon the death of this unworthy prince, the 
kingdom of Pontus was again provinciated, and 
remained in that state till the second triumviratCi 
wheQ Mark Antony bestowed it upon Darius, 
the son of Phamaces, as a remuneration for his 
services during the civil war. Darius appears 



S Cd have lived on the most amicable terms with 

\ I Home, but the transactions of his reign are not 

j. -worthy our attention. 

I '• To Darius succeeded Polemon (the son of a 

i' Laodicean orator, Called Zeno), who attended 

• Antony in his expedition against the Parthians, 

and being taken prisoner in the battle fought by 
Statianas, was sent by the king of Media to con- 
clude a peace with the Romans. In this em- 
bassy he acted with such propriety, that Antony 
^ -added the crown of Armenia to his other posses- 
4 sions. After the battle of Actium, he was re<- 

ceived into the favour of Augustus, though he 
had vigorously supported the cause of his com- 
petitor, and his future bravery entitled him to 
the appellation of ^' a friend of the Romans/' 
His martial disposition, however, proved fatal 
to him, for on attacking the Aspungitani, a bar- 
barous people, near the Palus Msotis, who had 
refused to live in subjection to Rome, he was 
taken prisoner and put to death. 

Polemon the Second, son of the deceased 
prince, was now raised to the sovereignty of Bos- 
phorus and Pontus: but the emperor Caligula 
caused him to exchange the former for a portion 
of Cilicia, and Nero reduced the latter to the 
form of a province. He fell in love with Bere- 
nice, daughter to Agrippa, and, in order to ob- 
tain her hand, embraced the Jewish religion ; but 
on her expressing her abhorrence of his de- 
baucheries, and returning to her father, he re- 
nounced his new faith, and resumed the super- 
stitions of his ancestors. 

Polemon dying without issue, the kingdom of 
rPontus was dismembered, and added to the pro- 
^▼aicesof Galatia, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, ex 
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cept the put called Pontus Pdiemoniacusy which 
retained the dignity of a separate province* 

During the civil dissentions between Vespa^ 
$ian and Viteltius, one Anicetus took up arms 
for the restoration of the regal government ; but 
his exertions were rendered abortive by the vigi- 
lance of the emperor ; and Pontus continued to 
be a province to Rome till the time of Alexis 
Commenus, who erected a new empire^ which 
included great part of this country, and was 
called the empire of Trapezond. From this pet** 
riod it was held by the Commeni for about two 
hundred and fifty years, at the expiration of 
which the emperor, David Commenus, was taken 
prisoner by Mahomet the Second, and his em- 
pire subjected to that of Constantinople. 
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KINGDOM OF EPIRUS^ 



EPIRUS, whfch has been already described* 
in the prefatory memoir relative to Ancient 
Greece, is supposed to have been first peopled by 
Oodanim, the grandson of Japhet ; and was an- 
ciently divided into several petty kingdoms, which 
subsisted, independent of each other, till the Mo- 
lossian princes subjected the whole country ; and 
the inhabitants, who had been formerly called by 
Various names, became blended under the com* 
moo appellation of Epirots. 

As the early records of this country are over* 
cast with an impenetrable mist, and the most an- 
cient kings are more spoken of by poets than his* 
tonans, it appears advisable to commence the his» 
tory of Epirus with the accession of Pyrrhus, the 
£rst of the ^acidx who obtained the crown. 

Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, by the princess 
Deidamia, having distinguished himself in an 
extraordinary manner at the seige of Troy, 
killed Priam with his own hand, thrown Asty- 
anax, the son of Hector, from a high tower, and 
sacrificed Polyxena on the tomb of his father, 
resolved to fix his residence at Epirus* Accord<- 
ingly, he retired thither, with Andromache, and 
the myrmidons who had served, during the 
late war, under Achilles ; and took such prudent 
measures for the establishment of his authority, 
that the natives, after an unsuccessful struggle, 
relinquished their liberty, and acknowledged 

* See vol. ill. page ^v. 
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him asdici^ sovereign. However, he did not 
long enjoy this acqwsition of power, for he had 
no sooner settled the affairs of his new govern* 
rnent, than he was assassinated by Orestes, in the 
temple of Delphi. 

Molossus succeeded his father, but performed 
nothing worthy of notice* As he died without is* 
sue, the crown devolved on his bw)ther Pielus, 
from whose accession little mention is made, by 
historians, of the Epirot princes, till the time of 
the Persian war, when Admetus swayed the seep- 
tre, and performed some essential acts of friend- 
ship toward Themistocles, the Athenian. 

Tharymbas, the successor of Admetus, is said 
to have applied with unwearied diligence to the 
study of polite literature; to have encouraged 
learning among his subjects ; and to have form- 
ed many salutary laws, on which account PIu« 
tarch has numbered him among the ancient le* 
gislators* 

Alcetas, who next appears in the history of 
this country, experienced many vicissitudes of 
fortune, being de|x>sed by his own subjects ; re« 
instated by Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse; and 
threatened with a formidable invasion by Jason of ' 
Pherac. Howeveri he &rmed an advantageous 
alliance with the Athenians in the latter part of 
his reign, and died in peace. 

Of Neoptolemus and Arybas, two brothers, 
who reigned conjunctly after the decease of Al- 
cetas, but little is said, except that the former 
died shortly after his accession, and the latter 
was esteemed by the ancients, on account of the 
patronage he afforded to literary men and pro- 
ductions. At his demise, which happened in the 
eleventh year of his reign, his nephew, Alexan- 
der, was raised to the throne, by the interest of 
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PhHip, king of Macedon, and received the hand 
qI the princess Cleopatiu in nianiage« 

Alexander had scarcely assumed the diadem 
before he was invited into Italy^ to assist tho 
Tarentini against the Brutii and Lucani* Ac* 
cordingly, having made a descent near the 
moutli of the river Sibarus, he induced several 
cities belonging to the enemy, and rendered bis 
name formidable to ail the eastern parts of the 
country. This success fired his soul with mili- 
tary ardour, and induced him to believe that he 
should obtain as great a share of glory in Sicily^ 
Italy> and Africa, as his nephew, Alexander the 
Great, was acquiring in Persia and other parts 
of Asia* In this, however, he was fatally mis- 
taken, for, afier he had obtained two decisive 
victories, his forces wex'e defeated with great 
slaughter; himself was murdered by the trea- 
chery of his guards, and his dead bod) exposed 
to every ignominy that barbarous rage or malice 
could suggest. All the ancients speak of thi$ 
prince as being no way inferior in bravery or 
conduct to the immortal hero of Macedon ; but 
be had the misfortune to engage, in his first 
campaigns, with nations no less courageous than 
his own £pirots, and equally inured to the toile 
of war : hence he used to olwcrve, that the coun- 
try he designed to conquer was inhabited by 
men ; whereas the provinces which fell beneath 
his nephew's arms were only peopled by wo- 
men. 

^acides, the son of Arybus, and grandson of 
Alcetas, next obtained the crown of Epirus, and 
icaised a powerful army for the relief of Olym- 
pias4 who, at tliat time, was closely besieged in 
tba/Ctty of Pydna. But this design gave such 
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umbrage to his ^soldiers, many of whom had beert 
forced into t}>e service, that they unanimously re* 
vol ted from their allegiance ; prevailed on their 
fellow citizens to banish the object of their resent- 
ment, and entered into an alliance with Cas- 
sandisr. However, a reconciliation was soon ef- 
fepted, and i^acides was replaced on the throne 
pf his ancestors* 

Upon the death of this prince, which happen*^ 
ed, shortly after his restoration, in a battle with 
Philip, his brother Alcetas received the sove* 
reignty, and engaged in a war Avith the adherents i 

of Cassander ; which, after being carried on for i 

some time with various success, terminated to 
the advantage of the Epirots. Alcetas, on the i 

conclusion of peace, began to exercise the most 1 

wanton cruelties upon his subjects ; but, the pub- i 

lick indignation being effectually roused, he re- ] 

ceived the just reward of his nefarious conduct, I 

and his children were all murdered in a general i 

insurrection. i 

Pyrrhus, the «on of -fiacides, by Philippa, the 
daughter of Menon the ThesssJian, succeeded to 
the throne of Alcetas, and reigned in perfect 
tranquillity till he was seventeen years of age ; 
when, supposing his government firmly estaUish- 
cd, he quitted Epirus, in order to be present 
at the nuptials of a particular friend iti Illyricum : 
but he was no sooner gone, than the Molossians 
broke out into an open revolt, chased his friends 
from court, seized on the royal treasures, and 
bestowed the diadem on Neoptolemus^ his great 
uncle* 

The unfortunate prince, being thus unexpect- 
edly stripped of bis dominions, retired to his 
brother-in^laW) Demetrius, and signalized him- 
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self andet that great commaader upon several oc* 
casions. At length, beihg sent, as an hostage, 
into Egypt, he ingratiated himself so effectually 
with queen Berenice, that she g^ve him her 
daughter Antigone in marriage, and prevailed on 
Ptolemy to give him a sufficient body of forces 
for the recovery of his kingdom. 

Pyrrhus, having recovered his paternal crown, 
and caused the usurper to be put to death for at- 
tempting to take him off by poison, marched in- 
to the neighbouring provinces, and performed 
those exploits which have already been narrated 
among the affairs of Macedon. 
- After being compeUed by ,Lysimachus to 
abandon the kingdom which he hud taken from 
his brother-in-law, he might have passed his days 
in uninterrupted harmony ; but his restless tem- 
per and boundless ambition urged him on to 
fresh expeditions, and involved him in new diffi- 
culties. At .the request of the Tarentines he 

f. embarked, with a numerous force, for. Italy ; 

t and, after narrowly escaping shipwreck, landed 

at Tarentum, amidst the acclamations of the 
people. Here he took such measures for the 
suppression of voluptuousness, that the Taren- 
tines soon perceived that he, whom they had ho- 
noured as a deliverer, was determined to become 
their master ; but the vigilance ©f the king, and 
the known bravery of his Epirots, stifled the 
murmurs of disapprobation, and prevented a re- 
-bellion. 
^^ Q Meanwhile P» Valerius Lsevinus, the 
280. Roman consul, conxmitted great depre- 
dations on the country of the Lucanians, 
who were in alliance with the Tarentines ; and, 
liaving fortiHed one of their .castles, waited in 
Vol." IX. E 



that neighbotti'hood for the arrivd of Fyrrl^ift 
The king, thinkings it dishonourable to remaio 
i^tthlh the waits of a city, whiht his fiiends were 
t^Kpoi^ed to the insults of the Romans, took the 
field with the troops broctght from Epinis, soixmb 
Tat^ntine recruits, and a small number of ItalianSb 
But, pi-eviously to the commencement of hostilb- 
tieSj he wrote to Lasvinus, commanding him to dis- 
band his troops, and appeal to him as umpire be« 
tween the Romans and Tarentines. Lsevinus 
having sent a haughty replication to this epistky 
both parties marched to the banks of the Sirisi 
^nd encamped opposite to each other. Pyrrhus* 
bfeing greatly surprised at the consul's entnsnch- 
ttientsj and excellent disposition of his army, re^* 
solved to shut himself up in his entrenchmenff) 
in order to watt the arrival of some ausdliariefi ; ' 
but Ls&vinus exhorted his soldiers to attack the 
enemy immediatdy, and an engagement ensued, 
^ which, after a most obstinate resistance, tertni* 
iiated in the defeat of the Romans* However, 
Pyrrhus lost so many valiant officers and private 
men in this conflict, that he was heard to sa|r, 
he was both conqueror and conquered ; and that 
«uch another victory would reduce him to the ne- 
cessity of returning to Epirus withoiM: a com- 
panion. 

Anxious to reap all the advantage which this 
victory could aflbrd, Pyrrhus mshed, like a re- 
iftistless torrent, amxHig the Roman allies, cota^ 
mitting depredations on the country, and lead- 
ing his intrepid Epirots even to the neighbour- 
hood of Rome* These proceedings produced 
the demred effect ; for several cides threw opea 
their gates, s^d the greatest part of Gampatiia 
waiB fOoa reduced^ Hi^viiis received a pow«r&iI 



and Lucaniansy the vktor m9Wh«4y wiith^ll jpm^ 
sible expiedUioQ agsymt C^pua ; \m%i tii^ Rom^^f 
bavitig thrown some pow^ifi]} ^ucjpourft into l^ 
€^i he changed his demgiii and took the roa4 
to Naples. L«vinasy abrtoed for the safety oS 
^at in^wrtant place, followed the invader^) and 
harassed them so elib<^ualix, t^ajt their commandr 
er abandmied his second project* and tock hi$ 
Mmte toward Rome* In this jouioey he mad^ 
himsdf masiter of Fregells ; andj marching 
thnnigh the oountiy of the iiemi<;i, sat down b0- 
4bi9t Praeneste, iirhcAce he beheld that city which) 
in later agpesi becaiRe the miatrew of the wjorld* 
Hoicei^, :on aeoei»ng MiteUigfaice tiiat T. Coii- 
uncanius had teturned) w^ a yk^arious armiTf 
SeoiB WkUmsLf be raised the aiegSf and retired, 
4rat to Camimaifi, a«d afdamani to T#Dsnti)m> 
^KiteiB he Icisninaled the campaign* 

Whilst the kbigof Episua remained at Taren* 
iniR) CjjKMth hm piime miniiileri «as sent with 
fiffipcMaia of peace tptb^ senate; hut Aeaepvov- 
ang uttsiuK>Bsafttl» both partiea began to xnak^ 
'^pceparattonft fcr another campaigny and a gene* 
snl engagement ensued near Asculum i in which. 
iMie Bsoman oonsul Deciua was killed^ and Pjrr- 
rbus dangerously wounded: hut as victory re- 
mained donbtfiiil, .e¥en at the termination of the 
battley the Spirola vetiaed to Tarentum> and 
4fae Rnmana tnok up thetr winter quariera at 
<;i^pidia. 

Early in the ensuing spring the hostile anntea 

4nok the fields Byrrhus» mth a conaiderable i%* 

* safctcemeot from £^irusi and the Roroana under 

Jtlie command of C» Eabricius, and Q* Kmiliua 

i^9|ais« Whilst the^ were waiting, near the fron^ 
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tier of Tarcntirm, for a favoui^ble opportunity tt> 
^^ve battle, Nicias, the king's physician, dis* 
' patched a messenger to the Roman consule, of- 
fering, for a Certain reward, to dispatch his ma^- i 
ter by poison. Incensed at so infamous a'pro- 
posa], the virtuous Romans immediately wrote 
toPyrrhus; ami, without discoveiing the traitor, 
cautioned him to avoid the perfidy of his atten- 
dahts. Pyrrhus was so deeply affected by this 
act of generosity, that he immediately released, 
without ransom, all the prisoners he had taken ; 
but the Romans, disdaining to accept a favour 
irbm an enemy, or^ recompense for their kind- # ; 
•ness, would not receive them bat by way of ex- \ 
-change ; and accordingly sent back an equal l 
vnumber of Samnites and Tarentines. j 

Shortly after this transaction, ambassadors 
irom the Syraciisians, Leontines, and Agrigen*- 
tines, arrived at the camp of Pyrrhus, earnestly . 

Tequesting him to assist them in expelling the 
Carthaginians, tind terminate the troubles whicA 
•threatened their respective states with destruc- 
tion. The king, who had long wished for an 
^honourable pretence to quit Italy, readily acceded 
^to their request ; and leaving a strong garrison in 
Tarentum, sailed for Sicily with thirty thousand 
-foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. The 
commencement of this expedition proved vefy 
successflil; but a subsequent defection of the 
Sicilians, together with loud complaints from 
the Tarentines, induced him to return to 
Italy. 

After sustaining a vigorous attack from the 

Carthi^inian fleet, and suffering considersble 

loss by a tempest, Pyrrhus arrived at Tarentum : 

-but, of all the forces he h^d taken ta SiiEityi>4ic 



-bnHight back ool^ three thotuaad hone^ and 
twenty thousand foot. However^ he soon con* 
irived to raise a numerous body of recraitS) and 
resolved to engage the Roman oonsui, Curiu» 
DentatuS) who had {Mtched hh can^) in the Wein- 
ke of Beneventum. Pyirhus had conceived a 
hope of attacking the enemy by surprise ; but 
the consul) Deceiving intelligence of his design^ 
advanced with astrong detaclunent of legionaries 
|o meet him ; and) a&er puUipg many Epirots 
to the swond) drew up his army in a plain which 
Tpa» wide enough lor his own uxxips, but too nar- 
row for the Epicot phalanx. Notwithstanding 
the great disadvantage of this situation, Pyrrhus 
-persisted in his resolution of hazarding an engage- 
ment, and accordingly commenced the attack 
with such resistless fury^ that the Romans were 
actually driven back to their entrenchments : buit) 
Xuiius having thrown his opponents into confii-^ 
•sion) by assaulting their elephants with burning 
•torches) the face of the battle was soon changed ; 
twenty thousand E{nrots being cut to pieces, and 
the Romans remaining sole masters of the fielck 
with e^^ht elephantS) and twelve hundred prison- 
ers. 

Overwhelme4 with confusion at this signal de- 
feat, Pyrrhus retired, with a small body of ca* 
vairy', to Taventumf and leaving a stixmg gar- 
rison in the citadel, set sail for Epinis, with eight 
thousand foot, and five hundtipd horse, after hav- 
ing spent MX years- in Italy and Sicily, without ob- 
taining any solid advantage* 

To recruit his exhausted treasures, revive the 

dfoo{Hng spirits of his «ibjects, and retrieve his^ 

•wn reputation, Pyrrhus, shortly after his re^ 

inrR) reserved to lead his warlike troops against* 

E2 
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Antjgonns Gonatus. This project beings imme' 
diately put in execution, sycomblhed array of Epi- 
*rots and Gauls marched into Macedon, wliere 
U>ey ravaged the country, took several cities, and 
compelled Andgonus, after a signal defeat^ to re* 
tire into Thessalonica, while the victorious Pyp- 
rhus took possession of the kingdom* 

From Macedon the warlike king of Epirus 
marched, with his two sons, Ptolemy and Hele- 
nus) into Peloponnesus, under colour of assisting 
Cleonymus, (who had been lately driven from 
his throne by an ambitious nephew) but} in rea- 
lity, to make himself master of Greece. How- 
ever, the obstinate resistance which he met with 
«t Lacedxmon, obliged him to alter his resoli»- 
tion, and tiy his fortune in another quarter* 

At this juncture Aristias, one of the principal 
citizens of i^rgos, invited the royal Epirot to es> 
pouse his cause against the party, of Aristip- 
pus. Pyrrhus, unmind&l of Antigonus, who 
had recovered great part of Macedon, imme- 
diately put his army in motion ;. but, in passing 
«ome narrow dehies, he was unexpectedly a^ 
ladLed> and lost a considerable number of Gauls 
and Molossians, together with his son Ptolemy* 
However, the Lacedaemonians paid dear for this 
assault, as the king suddenly &ced about, and 
attacked th&r cavalry with such irresistible fury> 
that the major part of them were cut in pieces 
and the rest compelled to save themselves by a 
disorderly flight. 

Having thus taken an ample revenge for hi* 
loss, Pyrrhus continued his march toward Ar- 
gos ; and, having formed an encampment in the 
vicinity of that city, sent a herald to Antigonusi^ 
^vho had engaged to assist Aristippus, chalkog^ 
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lag him to single comliat : bat that pnnc4S re« 
turned for answer, " timt if Pyrrhus were tired 
of his existence^' he might find means enough to 
terminate it" 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Argos, seeing two 
foreign potentates ready to engage at their gates, 
and rightly surmising that the victor would 
reduce them to a state of Tassallage, sent ambas* 
sadors to both parties, requesting them to with- 
draw their armies, and permit the inhabitants 
to compose their dissenUons by themselves* An* 
tigonus readily acceded to this proposal, and de- 
livered up his son as a hostage of the rectitude 
of his intentions; but the king of Epirus re- 
solved to make himself master of the city,, and 
actually persuaded Aristias to open one of the 
gates to him at midnight. This plan being re- 
duced to execution, a detachment of Pyrrhus'a 
Gauls were conveyed into the market-place, 
.without being discovered by the adverse party ; 
but the noise which was made in attempting to 
introduce the elephants, spread an universal 
alarm, and threw the whole city into confusion* 
In the fii'st mon^nt of recollection the affrighted 
Argians sent to Antigonus, entreating him to 
advance instantly to their assistance^ He ac- 
cordingly marched up to the walls, and sent a 
■ ohosen bod.y of troops into the city^ under the 
command of his son Alcioneus. Arseus, king 
of Laced%mon, arrived at the &ime time, with 
a considerable force, and, joining the Macedor 
nians, threw the Gaulish troops into complete 
disorder. Pyrrhus, indeed, hastened to their re-* 
ttef with a body of Molossians, but the darkness 
of the. night, and the tumultuous noise of th« 
jg^lej(% prevented hiS' design* 
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The conflict raged with dreadAd fitrf till break 
. of day, when the streets appeared covered with 
dead bodies, and deluged with blood. Pyrrhus, 
perceiving that the city was filled with the ene* 
my's troopsy resolved on an immediate retreat ; 
but, as he was rather apprehensive of some mis- 
fortune from the narrowness of the gates, he 
sent a message to his son Helenas, whom he 
had left with the mun body of his army, desir- 
ing him to make a large breach in the wall, and 
prepare to cover his retreat, in case he should 
be overpowered by the foe. This message being 
loudly misunderstood, Helenus selected the best 
ef his troops, and made a vigorous exertion to- 
enter the city, in order to rescue his father : but 
his soldiers were so throngedf in the gate, that 
they, wounded each other with their weapons ;. 
and Pyrrhus, who had hitherto fouglit with 
more than ordinary intrepidity, found it impos* 
. sible to pass* He therefore pulled off his dia- 
dem, to prevent his being known, and resolved 
to sell his life as dear as possible* Whilst he 
was thus dealing out death and destruction with 
a furious hand, a common soldier of Argos 
wounded him with a javelin. The king, in- 
flamed by the sight of his own blood, rushed 
upon the assailant with inexpressible rage ; but 
the mother of the Argian, perceiving from the 
top of a house her son's imminent danger, threw 
down a tile upon Pyrrhus, which struck him sa 
violently upon the head, that he staggered, and 
fell senseless to the ground* A Macedonian sol- 
^r, seeing this accident, and recognizing the 
king's features, dragged him into a porch, and 
cut off his head, which was immediately caniecl 
by Alcioneus to Autigonus» However, tiiat 



|)rince was so far from insulting the memory of 
his fallen competitor, that he covered thcr en- 
^nguined head with his own garment, and 
caused it to be buried with suitable honours. 

Thus died Pyrrhus, a prince equallf famous 
for his military talents and excellent disposition. 
He seems to have proposed Alexander the Great 
to himself for a model, and is unirersally cele- 
brated by the ancients for his profound know* 
ledge in the art of war : but hifi inconstancy was 
so remarkable, that he scarcely tried his strength 
with one enemy, before h© was anxious to en- 
gage another* Hence Antigonus used to com* 
pare hinrr to a lucky gt^mester, who, instead of 
imprdving the advantages of fortuae^ lavishly 
wasted whatever lie won. 

Pyrrhus was succeeded by his son Alex- 
andei^ who, shortly after his accession, reduced 
tfie kingdom of Macedon, but was afterward 
repulsed with considerable loss, and even chased 
from his paternal dominions. However, he 
soon regained the sovereignty of Epirus, by 
the assistance of the Acamanians ; and, having 
gained a signal victory over the lUyrians, ended 
his days in peace. 

Ptolemy, the son and successor of Alexander, 
was a prince of promising expectations, but he 
died when he was scarcely out of his minority> 
and left the crown to his son Pyrrhus, who, after 
a short reign, wa? treacherously murdered by the 
Ambracians. 

Deidamia, the daughter of Pyrrhus the Se- 
cond, next ascended the throne ; but the Epi- 
rots, disdaining to live beneath the government 
of a woman, caused her to be assassinated in tho 
tem{4e of Diaiiay whither «he fled for 9helter« 
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The mretoh who embrued his hands in her blood 
was immedhitely seized with madness, and laid 
violent hands on himself^ twelve days after tht 
perpetration of his crime i and the Epirota ara 
said to have been severely punished by the united 
scourges of discord, war, and famine. Upon. 
the death of this princess, the royal &mily oC 
Pyrrhus l)eing extinct, the Epirots formed them*- 
selves into a republidiL, which was governed bjr 
annual magistrates, cho!i>en in the general assem* 
bly of the nation. This form of government 
aubsisted till Epirus sunk beneath the victovioua 
aoBs (^ Home, and became a province of tb^l 
mighty empire^ 



i COLCHIS. IBSRIA, ALBANIA, BOSPORUSr, M«- 
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\ GENE, AND CHALCIDENE. 



SECTION L 
COLCHIS* 



THIS country* ^as botinded by M«unt Ctuvt^ 
casus on the noith ; by Iberia on the east f 
by Armenia and part of Pontus on the south ; 
and by the Euxine Sea on the west. The whole 
kingdom was, in ancient times, blest with abun^ 
dant feitility, and contained many excellent 
mines of gold, which gave rise to the celebrated 
fable of the golden fierce and tlie Argonautick 
expedition. 

The inhabitants^ who are supposed to have 
descended from the Egyptians, were governed^ 
in very remote ages, by their own princes ; seven 
of whom ai^ mentioned in history, but nothing 
satisfactory can be related concerning their ak^ 
fairs, or the length of their Respective reigns. 

Mithridates the Great is said to have annexed 
this kingdbni to his other important conquests, 
and to have governed it by prefects, one of 
whom was Moaphemes, great uncle to Strabo 
the geographer. During the Mithridatiek war, 
the Colchiaiis sided with the king of Pontus, and 
w^re governed by a king of their own, named 

* Ntfw !king^lia. 
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Olthaces, who was taken prisoner by the Rd« 
mans and succeeded by Aristarchus. 

Whilst Csesar was entertained by Cleopatra In 
Egypt, Colchis was invaded by Pharnaces II. 
king oF Pontus , bat this monarch was soon com- 
pelled to abandon his acquisition, and retired into 
the country of the Bosporans, where he was slain 
by Asander. 

In the reign of the emperor Trajan, the Col- 
chians voluntarily submitted to the Roman au- 
thority, and became subject to the prators who 
governed Pontus and Bithynia; but as their 
country was never reduced to the form of a 
province, they probably were permitted to re- 
tain their ancient form of government. 



SECT. II. 
IBERIA. 

IBERIA, now distinguished by the name of 
Georgia, was bounded on the north by Mount 
Caucasus ; on the east by Albania ; on the south 
by Annenia ; and on the v/est by Colchis. 

The ancient inhabitants, supposed by Jose- 
phus to have descended from Tubal, the brother 
of Gomer, were a very brave and warlike people, 
who maintained their independency against the 
utmost exertions of the Medes, Persians, and 
Macedonians ; and^ even combated the Romans 
with astonishing fortitude and resolution. Those 
who inhabited the champaign countiy are repre- 
fcented as an industrious race, much addicted lo 
i^riculture} and bearing* a strong resemblance in 



i^s» and customs to the Medes and Armenians. 
But those \vho lived on the mountains were a 
wild and savage race> who might be uptly^ com- 
pared to the Scythians and Sarmattans* 

Their goverriment appears to have been mo- 
narchical, but no mention is made of their kings 
before Artoces, who assisted Mithridates the 
Great against the Romans. After the defeat 
of MithridateS) this prince assembled an army of 
seventy thousand men, who were designed to at- 
tack the Romany unawares, in case they refused 
to grant an honourable peace. This project, 
however, was discovered, and Pompey immedi- 
ately penetrated into the very centre of Iberia, 
whilst Artoces was compelled to retire to the 
most remote parts of his dominions. In this 
posture of aifurs ambassadors came to the Ro- 
man camp, and obtained a peace upon reason- 
able terms. But Artocfts still kept his forces to- 
gether, and determined to attack the invaders as 
they passed the river Pelorus. The Roman 
general, being apprised of this intention, pre- 
pared for battle, and an obstinate conflict en- 
sued ; but the Iberians were at length over- 
t-hrown with considerable loss ; nine thousand be- 
ing killed upon the spot, and ten thousand taken 
prisoners, besides a prodigious number who 
were drowned in attempting to swim across the 
Pelorus. 

Artoces, finding himself unable to cope with 
the victorious Romans, sent a bed, a table, and 
throne of massy gold to Pompey, earnestly su- 
ing for peace, which, after some consideration, 
was granted on terms no way derogatory to the 
honour of a gallant nation. 

Of the other kings of Iberia nothing is related 

Vol. IX. F 
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by hiBtorians worthy of notice) till the time of 
Pharasmenes II. who visited Rome during the 
reign of the emperor Adrian, and was honoured 
with an equestrian statue in the temple of Bel* 
gium* 

From this period to the division of the empire, 
there is a prolbund silence among historians 
concerning the affairs of the Iberians. It is, 
however, very probable that they were governed 
by their own kings, who were tributary to Rome^ 
for Iberia is not numbered by any writer among 
the provinces of the empire* It is also evident 
that they retained their regal form of government 
after their conversion to Christianity, as Gyr- 
genes, one of their kings, implored the assist- 
ance of the emperor Justin against Cavades, 
king of Persia, who had threatened him with 
a war in case he refused to adopt the religion of 
the Persians ; and Zenobarzes, another of their 
kings, went to Constantinople, with his queen, 
his children, and several of his nobles, to receive 
the rite of baptism, during the reign of the 
emperor Justinian* 

Iberia is at present subject to the king of Per- 
sia, and is distinguished by the name of Gurgis- 
tan, or the land of the Georgians* 



SECT. in. 

ALBANIA. 

npiiE pleasant and fertile tract of country, 

JL anciently called Albania, but now known 

by the names of Schirwan and East Georgia, 

was bounded by Mouht Caucasus on the north } 
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by the Caspian Sea on the east ; by Armenia on 
the south ; and by Iberia on the west. 

The ancient inhabitants are represented as a 
tall) comely, and ^gorous race, equally famous 
for their courage and simplicity. . Strabo affirms 
that they were totally unacquainted with weights, 
measures, and the use of money ; that they pos- 
sessed a very imperfect knowledge of numera- 
tion ; and that trade was carried on among them 
entirely by exchange. Pliny tells us, that they 
paid a peculiar respect to old age ; that they \rere 
of a remai^able fair complexion ; and that the 
women were equally as stout and heroicH as the 
men. Many conjectures have been formed re- 
specting their origin ; but it seems impossible to 
fix that point with accuracy. 

In the most early ages the country was di- 
vided into several petty kingdoms ; but, in pro- 
cess of time, one of the many tribes or natidhs 
prevailed over the others, and made themselves 
masters of the sovereignty. No mention, how- 
ever, is made of their rulers till the time of Alex* 
ander the Great, to whom the king of Albania 
presented a dog of extraordinary size and fierce- 
ness. 

. The next king of this country noticed by his- 
torians is Oraeses, who formed an alliance with 
Tigranes, the son of Tigranes the Great, and 
thereby involved himself in a war with the Ro- 
mans. Cosis, the king's brother, took the com- 
mand of the Albanians, and waijted the approach 
of Pompey at the banks of the Cyrus, which he 
fottified with high pallisades. However, the 
Roman general, having led his army a great 
way about, and made a feint of returning to 
Armenia, crossed the river undiscovered, and 
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(irsued his march till he heard that the enemy 
was advancing against him with sixty thousand 
&ot and twelve diousand horse* Upon this in- 
telligence, he concealed his legionaries ai^ong 
the bushes, and detached a body of cavaliy with 
orders to attack the Albanians, and draw them 
into the ambuscade* This stratagem had the 
desired effect, the valiant Cosis being slain, and 
the Albanians defeated with dreadful slaughter. 
Orseses, after this misfortune, retired to Mount 
Caucasus, and thence sent ambassadors to treat 
of a peace,: which Pompey (being anxious to 
turn his arms against Parthia) readily granted. 

Zoberes, the son of Onuses, was next invested 
with the sovereignty ; but no particulars are re- 
corded concerning his reign, except that he im- 
prudently eng^ed the forces of P. Canidius,Qne 
of Mark Antony's lieutenants, and was over- 
thrown with considerable loss. 

Pharasmenes, the nei^t king of Albania men- 
tioned in history^ posseted the crown in the time 
of the emperor Adrian, who summoned him to, 
appear at Rome, in .ord.er to answer (br some de- 
predations wJiich his troops had committed in 
Armenia, Media, and Capp^doqia. Pharasmenes 
refused to attend the citation, but, in hopes of 
appeasing the emperor, sent. him. some valuable 
presents among which were several coats of 
cloth of gold. Adrian accepted the splendid . 
garments, but with no other design than to in- 
sult the king of Albania, for he caused a certain, 
number of criminals to be clad with tliem, and 
in that attire to fight the wild beasts in the 
publick theatre. However, on the death of ^ 
Adrian, Pharasmenes visited Rome, and was 
treated with every possible mark of distinction. 



From this period the al^rs of Albania tLtt 
passed over in silence, till the Feign of JustiniaiV 
IL who 18 said tq have reduced it hj his gena:fLl» 



SECT. IV. 
BOSPORUS. 

T[IS lyaeient luBgdom, iaeludini^ ail the 
pr^ni^cfs that were subjeolio the Bosporaa 
pri»(e% va» hoiphd^don th^: north b^ the Tanais ^ 
OB Ui^ eaH by Colchis ; on the South by the 
£uxine Sea ; wA am ihe west >/ the Gulf of 
Oifoinites i so that it comprised the Chersonesus 
Taut tea iifc Euro|«s. and th^ extensive tract which 
lies between the Euxhitt Sea and the Pahis Maes- 
tts in A«<M 

The Bospopaoi apspear to have lived under a 
BHmarchical government from the earliest ages ; 
biat np satis&ctorjr account is given of then* 
king» till the reign of Leucon IJ. who supplied 
the Atheniiuis with % eonsiderable quantity of 
efsm in th^ tiiQwe ol a &nime, and perniittedi 
them to carry a^ a free trade in any part of his* 
dominions. In return fo« tbiis generosity the 
Athenians presented him with the fre^om ofi 
their city, and granted to hin trading subjects 
the same, privileges in Attica^ which Uieir mer- 
cbanfs enjoy;ed at Bosporus* 

^atyrus Ih the soQ^of Leucon» next ascended^ 

^ throne, and engaged^ in a sanguinary war 

with one of the neigbbouisilg states. He re^; 

tm^ tb€ sovereignty only &ve^ years^. aiid was» 

Fa 
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succeeded by his brother, ParisadeSi wbo per-i 
formed nothing worthy of notice. / 

On the demise of Palisades, the crown de-" 
yolved on Satyrus III, who, on his accessioor^ 
found himself engaged in a war with his brother . 
Eumelus ; and, after a short reign of nine i 
months, was killed at the siege of a Bosporaii/ 
fortress. 

Prytanis, the youngest brother of the deceased 
prince, now assumed the rega( title, and the.! 
command of the army ; but he was soon de* 
throned by Eumelus, and slain in battle* The 
conqueror had no sooner obtained the object of 
his ambition, than he exercised such severity upon j 
the fainilies of Satyru^ and Prytanis, that his sub- 
jects began to murmur, and actually threatened- 
his life* However, he eluded their vengeance, 
by promising to amend his conduct, and granting, 
them sevend important privileges. During the * 
remainder of his reign, he applied himself zear 
lously to the defence of his dominions, and. 
would, in all probability, have brought most of' 
the neighbouring nations under subjection, hkd 
he not been prevented by death. As he was re- 
turning from Scy thia in a covered chariot, the 
horses taking fright, he threw himself out; but ! 
his sword being entangled in one of the wheels' 
he was hurried along with the carriage, and: 
dashed to pieces. 

Of Spartacus, Leucanor, and Euboitos, no- 
thing is related worthy the reader's attention* 
I^arisades III. being unable to pay an exorbitant 
tribute to the king of Scythia, and knowing his 
inability to resist so formidable an enemy, vo->' 
luntarily resigned the crown jof Bosporus to Mi- - 
thrids^s tj^e Great, after it had been po8siis$edi ; 
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by^lii ancestors for upwards of four hundred 
years* 

-Durmg the last Mithridatick war the Bospbrans 
pevolted from Mithridates^ and admitted Roman 
giftrrisons into several of their cities; but upon 
the death of that potentate the whole country 
^ras restored to his son Pharnaces, who enjoyed 
the friendship of the republick, 

Phamaces, having espoused the cause of his. 
besiefactor in the war between Pompey and - 
Ji|liu» Caesar, the latter marched against him> 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and compellcd^him 
to retire into his own dominions, where he* was 
treacherously murdered by Asander, whom he 
had intrusted with the government during his ab< ^ 
sence. 

^Mithridates, the Pergamian, was now invested 
with the title of king of Bosporus, as a inward 
for the eminent services he had performed in 
Egypt. But, on his attempting to take posses- 
sion of the throne, Alexander defeated and slew 
htm in a pitched battle. 

• Upon the decease of Asander, one Scribpnius 
laid claim to the crown, on pretence of his rela- . 
tionship to Mithridates ; but the emperor Au-' 
glistus expelled him from the country, and be- 
stowed the government of Bosporus on Polemon, 
the son of the famous Zeno, an orator of r.ao- . 
dicea. He. is said to have engaged in several 
wirfft with the neighbouring barbarians, whom 
he frequently prevented from making incursions* 
into the Roman territories, but h^ Svas at 
length taken prisoner, and put to death by the 
Aspungitani; .' 

-His youngest son; named alsb Polenlon, sue-' 
c^eded to thfe throne of fiospoims, Which b«i ' 
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aftepward exchsmged for part of Cilkia. From 

this period no farther Tnention is made of the 
Bosporani till the time of Trajani who received 
their king under his protection. 

Lucian affirms that the Bosporans^ in * his 
time, were governed by one of their own princea 
named Eupator, but with respect to their afifairsy 
from that time to the division pf tjl^e, c^mpiir«t» 
historians Ve unanimously silent. 



SECT. y. 
MEDIA. 

THE afiairs of Media^ from the earliest v^ 
cords of time to its reduction by the Pen- 
»ans, have been already narrated in their * pro* 
per place. But that part of the country v^hi^h 
lay between Mount Taurus and the Caspian Sei( 
was, upon the downfall of the Persian monarchyy 
defended against the Macedonians, by Ati^opatus, 
and transmitted to hta posterity under the name 
of Media Atropatia, or simply Atropatene* 

The kings of Media, whose reigns have been 
noticed by hbtorians, are Timarchus, Mithridates^ 
Darius, and Artuasdes, the last of whom formed 
an alliance with Mark, Antony, and was pre- 
sented, by the triumvir, with the head of Arta- 
bazus, king of Armenia, his most inveterate 
enemy. During the civil wai* between Antony- 
and Augustus, Artuasdes zealously joined the 
former ; and thus gave the Parthians an op- 
portunity of seizing on his dominions* Aftei^ he 

* Vltte History of the Medes. Vol. viii. page 1. 
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had lived some time in Syria, he appealed to ' 
the clemency of Augustus, who readily received 
him into favour, and bestowed upon him the so- 
vereignty of Armenia Minor ; hut the kingdom. 
of Media remained for many years in subjectioB 
to the Parthians. 



SECT. VI. 
B A C T R I A. 

BACTRIA, now distinguished by the name 
of Cborassan, is described, by ancient geo- 
graphers, as a large, fruitful, and populous 
country; having the river Oxus on the north f 
Asiatick Scythia on the east ; Mount Pairopamisus 
onthe south ; and Mai'giana on the west. 

Xhe inhabitants were a brave and martial 
people, constantly engaged in war, and enemies 
to every species of luxury. Their manners 
were totally unpolished ; their morals loose ; and 
tome of their customs strongly tinged with 
ci\ielty — ^hence Pliny observes, that incontinency 
was not disreputable even among their women ; 
and that their old people, when they had at- 
tained to a certain age, were exposed to be de- 
voured by fierce mastiffs, which, being kept ex- 
pressly for that purpose^ were called ee/udchral 
dogs. 

Their government seems to have been mo- 
narchical from the earliest ages, but nothing is 
recorded concerning their kings till the time of 
Antioehus Theos, when Theodotus, governor of 
Sactria, assumed the regal title, and strength^/ 
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^ned himself so efiEbctuaUy in his new Sgnitj^ 
that the Hing of Syria could never afterward 
dispossess him. 

He was succeeded by his son, nsuned also 
Theodotus, who prudently formed an alliance 
with Arsaces, and considerably augmented his 
dominions, while Seleucus Callinicus and Anti* 
ochus Hierax, were exhausting their strength 
against each other. At length, however, Theo- 
dotus was dethroned by his brother £uthyde«>^ 
mus, and driven into banishment. 

Euthydemus, having mdntain^ an obstinate 
war with Antiochus the Great, and compelled 
him to abandon the hope of re-anne^ing Bactria 
to the S3rrian . crown, appointed his brother Me» 
nander for his successor^ Menander accordingly 
ascended the throne, and made some important 
conquests beyond the river Hypanis; but his 
career of military glory was soon terminated by 
a violent fever, to the inexpressible grief of hi& 
subjects, who caused his revered ashes to be dis- 
tributed among them, and erected magnificenl 
monuments to his memory in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Demetrius, who next assumed the govern- 
ment, gave some convincing proofs of his pru« 
dence and bravery ; for he not only retaiued the 
provinces which Menander had reduced, but 
also made several new acquisitions, and left the 
kingdom to his son, in a most flourishitig con- 
dition. 

Eucrattdes, the successor of Demetrius, found- 
ed the city of Eucratidia ; and led his gallant 
forces into India, where he reduced all those < 
pro%inces which had formerly sunk beneath the 
victq^Qiis afms pf Alea^ndef. Oa his return to 
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Bactrift, however, be was treacberoady assassi* 
nated by his own son, to whom he had intrusted 
the publick administration during bis absence. 

The rile parricide did not long enjoy the fruits 
of his wickedness; for, being invaded shortly 
afterward, both by the Scythians and Parthl- 
ans, he was chased ignominiously from the kinga- 
dom, and slain ill attempting to recover it. Upon 
his death the country wcw divided between the 
Parthtan^ and Scythians, the latter of whom held 
it tiH the time of Ladislaus IV* king of Hun* 
gary, when they were, in their turn, driven out 
by the Huns» 



SECT. VII. 

ED ESS A* 

nr^E ancient city of Edessa, once &mous for 
jL a magnificent temple of the Syrian god«» 
dess, and distinguished by the epithet of Hiera* 
polls or the Holy City^ was situated on the banks 
of the Sctrtus, in Mesopotamia, between Mount 
Masius and the Euphrates* 

This city, together with its fertile territory, 
was seized by one Abgarus, during the intes- 
tine broils which weakened the government of 
Sytia, and erected into an independent state, 
under the name of the kingdom oi EdeSsa^ 
The Hute^ however, whe» this event took place, 
is no where recorded ; nor have historians given? 
any ^irther account of the enterprising indivi-: 
4ual who first assumed the crown, than thai he 
gained several decisive victories over the Syri- 
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ans) and} at his decease, left his new ddminioiis 
in a very flourishing condition. 

Ariamnes, or Abgainis IL * succeeded his fk* 
ther in the sovereignty ; reduced the province of 
Osroene ; and entered into an aUiance with 
Pompey ag?iinst Tigr^nes the Great, king of 
Armenia^ In the Parthian war he pretended to 
espouse the cause of Crassus, but) by maintaining 
a private correspondence with the enemy, he oc- 
casioned the heavy disaster which befel the 
Romans at CaiThse. He left the crown to his 
son Uchanias, who performed nothing worthy of 
notice, but died in^the peaceable possession of 
his paternal dignity, and was succeeded by Ab- 
garus III. a prince highly celebrated by the ec- 
clesiastick writers, on account of son*e letters 
which he is sdd to have written to our Saviour, 
and which have occasioned much controversy 
among the learned. 

Abgarus IV. possessed the crown of Edessa 
during the reign of the emperor Claudius. He 
joined the governor of Syria who had been or- 
dered to place Meherdates on the throne of 
Parthia; but, according to the practice of his 
predecessors, held a private correspondence with 
the enemy, and occasioned the defeat of the Ro«> 
man army. 

The nesU: king of EdeSsa noticed in history is, 
Abgarus, who sent a present of two hundred 
and fifty beautiful horses, sixty thousand ja- 
velins, and several xx)mplete suits of armour, to 
the emperor Trajan, who refused to accept of 
more than three breast-plates ; but declared Ab- 
garus '^ a friend of the Roman people." 

Of Arbandes and Abgarus the Sixth, nothing 

* Al>£arus was a name common to the kings of Edcjisa. 
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Is recorded^ except that the former was peculiarly 
favout*ed by Trajaa ; and the latter rendered 
himself respectable by his exemplary conduct. 

Another prince of the name of Abgarus* 
Teigped at Ede^sa in the Ume of the emperor 
^evenisi who enjoyed him in the wars whieli 
.he waged in the East) and entertained him at 
nRome with extraordinary splendour. However, 
^ing afterward accused of corresponding with 
the enemies of the republick, he was thrown into 
•confinement, and his kingdom reduced to the 
^rm of a Roman province. 
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HILST the.aflfairs of Syria were disorder^ 
ed by the contentions of the Seleucidae, 
j an Arabian named Sampsicersmtius, seized on 

> the city of Emesa, which was situated on the 

Orontes, between Apamea and Laodicea Cabio^ 
I sa, and assuming the regal title, enjoyed the so« 

' vereignty without molestation. 

lamblichus succeeded his father on the throne 
I ^f Emesa, and rendered some important ser- 

I vices to Cicero, while that illustrious Roman re- 

I sided at Cilicia, in quality of pro-consuU In 

the civil wars of Rome he sided first with Julius ' 
j - C»sar ag^st Pompey, and afterward with An- 

tony against Octavius« But, after the menu)- 
' rable battle of Actiuniy Antony suspected his 

fidelity, and caused him to 1^ put to death. 
*- Vol. 1X» G 
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Upon the demise of this unfortunate prince, 
liis brother Alexander was raised to the throne, 
by favour of Mark Antony ; but his reign was J 

of short duration ; for Octavius, having taken 
him prisoner, exhibited him to the Romans, ''^ 

among the other princes who adorned his iri- 
timph, and afterward sentenced him to death*, 4 

However, his son, lamblichus the Second, con- 
ciliated the esteem of the conqueror, and was re- ^ Jc 
stored to his paternal kingdom. i| 

Nothing farther is recorded, in history, re- 
specting tlie kings of Emesa, except that Sarap- 
biceranius the Second held the government seve- 
ral years after lamblichus ; and was succeeded ^^ 
by his son Azisnis, who became enanmured of 
Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa Minor, and em- 
braced the Jewish religion, in order to obtain her 
hand. 

What became of this little territory after the 
death of Azizus cannot now be determined j 
though it seems extremely probable that it was 
seized by the Arabians, as, after a chasm of se- 
veral years, we find it possessed by the Iturae- 



SECT. IX. 
ADlABENE- 



ADlABENE, the principal province of As- 
8yria> was bounded by Calachene on the 
north; by ApoUoniatis on the cast; by Sitta- 
cene on the south ; and by the Tigris on the 
west. It was finely watered by the rivers Adiaba 
and Diaba, from which it is supposed to have de«> 
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rived its name ; and is celebrated by the ancients 
on account of its luxuriant fertility. 

Of its erection into a kingdom it is only requi- 
site toobservOt that it resulted from the intestine 
commotions of the Seleucids, and was so prur 
dently established as to resist the utmost subse- 
quent exertions on the part of Syria. 

The first king of Adiabene noticed by histo« 
nans, appears to have reigned in the time of the 
Mithridatick war, and to have joined Tigi*anes 
against LucuUus, though our author has not gt* 

tven his name. 
In the i-eign of the emperor Claudius, one 
Monobazus possessed the crown, and married his 
\j own sister Helena, by whom he had two sons, 

named Monobazus and Izates. He had several 
other children by different wives ; but Izates, be- 
i ing a peculiar favourite, was destined for his suc- 

I cessor. To appease the contentions, which so 

1 strong a partiality occasioned in his family, the 

king.sent his favourite to be educated at the court 
\ of a neighbouring prince, called Abemerigus, 

who acted with the most affectionate kindness to 
^ bis pupil, and gave him his own daughter, Sama- 

cha^ in marriage. Here> also, the young prince 
contracted a friendship with one Ananias, who 
undertook to convince him of the absurdities of 
.idolatry, and to instruct him in the Jewish re- 
.-, ligion. 

On the demise of Monobazus, Helena assem- 
4 bled the chief nobles of the realm, and informed 

them that her beloved consort had, by his last 
will» nominated Izates for his successor; but 
that she had not thought it advisable to men- 
tion this circumstance to her son, till his appoint* 
ment to the sovereignty should be ratified by the 
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approbatibn 6f his subjects. Th^ nobleS) ptxjs- 
trating themselves before the queen, accordifiEg; 
to the custom of the country, expressed the 
warmest zeal for the accomplishment of the lat^ 
kmg's desire ; and Izafes was, shoitly afterward) 
placed cMi the throne, amidst universal acclama- 
tions. 

' The extraordinary success which had- evi- 
dently attendied Izates from the period of his 
conversion to Judaism, induced Monobazus and 
the other branches of the royal faniily to folloiv 
his example* This resolution gave such om^- 
brajge to the nobility, that a conspiracy was im- 
mediately formed against the sovereign-, who 
had first introduced a new feith into the country ; 
artd letters Were pHVatfely ^ent tb Abtias,* king of 
Arabia, requesting hrra to ihvadife AtSs&end 
Without delky. The Arafifttt- kceoreSH^lf ^ 
sembled a humerons afAiyf and iriarched^ intd 
the territories of Lzates, wltere an e%«^gem^^ 
^hsnirtjET, the A(!ial)ewiins ui'iar^i'mb'Cts^y ffed to 
t:.^:;- i.x.'-f. tl'^tv^'}:^^ l/.i::^zi^',' K-<-iv;^' c^co^ 
vered tht causi^ of thht esrtraottlirtto*^ fefeari^Z-i 
and caused the chfef coifepiratbri* fo be ptt to 
death, fell unexpectedly u^n the ^hemy, and 
gained a decisive victory. 

Such of tlie conspirators ai escaped condign 
punishment, resolve^cl to make afiother attempt 
for deposing the king, and accordingly ntvhed 
Vologeses to their assistance. I'he Pkrthian ^ 

monarch read^ acceded to their reqiiiest, anfl M 

advanced against Izates With a very fcrmidabie 
army ; but he was suddenly contpeHed to retwffr, 
by an invasion of the Dahx and Sacat ; ai^d th^ 
pious prince of Adiabene passed the remainder 
of his days in un<fiitwbed tTafK|uHRty„ 
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NolwtthstaiidiQg he had several childreo^ 
Iixates bequeathed the crown to his brother Mo« 
nobazusy whose inde£sitigable care and unshaken 
fidelity had certainly meiited an ample remune- 
ration. 

Monobazus sent the body of Izates^ together 
with that of his mother Helena^ to be deposited 
in a magnificent monument, near the city of Je- 
rusalem. But of the affairs of this kingdom, no- 
thing farther is recorded till the reign of Tra- 
jan, when one Mebarsapes governed the Adta« 
benians, and assisted Chosroes, king of the Per- 
sians, against Rome. On the tei*mination of that 
war^ Mebarsapes. was ehased. from the throne, 
and compelled to elude the vengeance of his ene« 
mi^s, by retiring ta Arabia; 

In the time of Sapor the Second, the Adiabe- 
luans were subject to the crown of Persia, and, 
having embraced the Christian religion, were 
treated with extraordinary cffuelty. 



SECT. X.- 
CHARACEI^E. 

CHARACENE, the most southern part of 
Susiana, lying on the Persian Gulf, be- 
tween the Eula&us and the Tigris, was seized by 
Pasines, the son of Sogdonacus, king of the 
neighbouring Arabs, during the troubles of Sy?* 
ria, and erected into a kingdom. Lucian dis- 
tinguishes tliis prince by the name of liyspasines^ 
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itnd affirms that he reigned over th^ CKaraeeni 
and the neighbouring people. He died in the 
-eigh tf -fifth year of his age. 

The other kings of Charaeene hiiehtidned in 
ancient history, arc» Teracus, who attained to 
the venerable age of ninfety-two years; and Ar- 
tabazus the Seventh, who, according to Lilian, 
was driven from the throne by his Own subiedfcs, 
but afterward restored by the Parthtans* From 
this period the affairs of the country are pasised 
over in silence* 



SECT. ici. 
ELYMAI8. 

ELYMAIS, «protine6of Pdr^ sitiialed f^et- 
tween the rivers Oroates and Eulacas, was 
anciently divided into three districts, viz. Gabi- 
cne) Mesabatene, mtA Carinana, and contained 
several cities ; among which the most fiunoua 
were Selencia, on the banks of the Hedypos ; 
Sasviate, in the vicinage of Mount Casyrus ; 
Badaca, on the Eulsus $ and Elymais, celebrated 
for a magnificent tempte of Diana. 

The Elymcans were a powerful and wariike 
people^ inured to everjr Species of hardship, and 
capable of defending their liberty against a^r- 
midable enemy. Hence it a{^>ears^ that they 
were never subjugated either by tfie Syit^Mace- 
donian or Pupthian monarchsi 

The rise of this kingdom, according to the 
liest authority 9 may be deled fitm the downfail 









«f tb6 Pen\^ motiaitbjr. Thtir kiogft ktt freu 
iqueiitty ineiiticsned in tmtient hi&tery; but tio 
iHithof ha3 tioquainted us irith their narinea^ AU, 
f keKGfftve, tiiat can be aiKserted re«p^tkig them 
ia, that they assisted Antiochus the Great in hh 
#ftr with Rome, but afterward cut him off^ in 
'defence of their temple. They are afeie said tb 
liave waged War^ unddp thrir own king, with the 
Sbsiana and Babylonians* 
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€OMAG£N£4 

rr^HIS tittle yngdomstfems to hate be^nsdxed 
A. by some of the princes of the Seleifcian fii- 
InHy dming thdi* iiUealine dmsions<9 for ft wall 
subject td the crown of Syria in the reign of An- 
tiochus th^ Great, and the names of those who 
afterward assumed the regal dignity iaft piirdy 
Syrian* 

The first km^ of Coslmgtne iftMitiOAed bf 
htalnrians^ was Antiochus, who, in con<sert with 
the king of Media, opposed Pompey's maroh in- 
to Syria, after the defeat of Tigranes | but, be- 
ing overthrown in battle, he made voluntary 
submissions, and was confirmed bytheconque- 
vm- in possession of his new kingdom* In the 
dvil war between Pompey and Julius C»sar» 
he warmly espoused the cause of the fi>rmer ; 
he afterward assisted Pacorus, king of Parthiai 
whom LAbienus had invited into Syria, and was^ 
on that occasftn, compelled to purchase a peace 
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of Mark Antony at the rate of three hundred 
talents. In the reign of Augustus, he caused a 
Roman ambassador to be assassinated^ and was 
therefore co^^demned to expiate his crime by 
death. 

Of MithHdates and Antiochus the Second, no- 
thing satisfactory can be said, except that the 
first received the kingdom from Augustus, as^a 
remuneration for his services against the queen 
of Egypt ; and the other, being afterward permit- 
ted to asctnd his &ther*s throne, retained the go»- 
vemment till the reign of Tiberius. 

Upon the demise of Antiochus great disturban» 
ces arose between the.noUes and the people, the 
former desiring to be governed by a Roman ma- 
gistrate, and the latter demanding a king. Ti* 
berius, in compliance with the request of the no- 
bles, sent a praetor to Comagene. But Caligula 
restored the ancient form of government, and be- 
gtawed the crown upon ^tiochus, the lawful 
heir,, who gained a signal victory over the Cilici-^ 
an& ; and performed some considerable services 
to Titus during the siege of Jerusalem ;. but, be**' 
ing afterward accused of holding a secret. corres»> 

Kndence with the Parthians, he was deposed, 
, order of Vespasian, and his kingdom, reduced 
to a Roman province* 
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SECT. xin. 



GHALGIDENE. 

^ jj ^HIS pleasant and fertile province wte Seized 
Jt by Ptoleniy, the son of Mennaras^ during 
the contentions of the Seleucids, and by him 
ejected into a separate kingdom* Upon the 
death of Antiochus DionysiuS) Idng of Syria^ 
Ptolemy attempted to reduce the province of 
Cflclp-Syria; but the inhabitants, dreading his 
cruel temper, chose rather to submit to Aretaa, 
king of Arabia. He led his forces against Pom- 
pey, in order to oppose the prepress of that vic- 
torious Roman in Syria ; but he was totally de* 
feated, taken prisoner, and compelled to pur* 
chase his life, by the payment of a thousand ta- 
lents* After Aristobulus, king of Judea, had 
bcjn ixhcrxcl, and the prince Ales:;nc!»r e::e- 
cuted at Jerusalem, he sent his son Philippiou 
to Ascalon, whither the widow and surviving 
children of Aristobulus had retired, to bring 
them all to Chalcis, proposing to marry one of 
the daughters, named Alexandria, and to main- 
tain the others in his own kingdom. Philippion 
executed his commission ; but, having become 
enamoured of Alexandria in the journey, he 
maiTied her, and was sentenced to death for his 
presumption. Ptolemy then espoused the object 
of his affection, and on her account, supported 
the pretensions of Anligonus, the youngest son 
of Aristobulus, to the utmost of his power. But, 
on that prince's entering Judea, he was ovet« 
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thrown by Herod ; and this misfortune was ioK 
mediately followed by Ptolemy's death. 

Lysanias, the son and successor of Ptolemy, 
zealously espoused the cause of the Asmonean 
family, and promised an ample reward to the 
commander of the Parthian troops in Syria, pro- 
vided he would put Antigonus in possession of 
the kingdom of Judea. However, his project* 
were cut short by the queen of Egypt, who ac- 
cused him of having formed an alliance with, 
the Parthians, and persuaded Mark Antony to. 
deprive him of his kingdom and life. 
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P A R T H I A- 

From Jrsaces to the Recovery of the Kingdom by the 
Perdana^ 

THE tract of country anciently called Par- 
thia, but now distinguished by the name 
of Erach, was bounded by Hyrcania on the 
north ; by Aria on the east ; by Carmania, the 
desert, on the south ; and by Media on the west. 
It has been justly celebrated for the clearness and 
salubrity of its air ; but, in consequence of the 
sterility of its soil, many of its inhabitants have, 
at diflFerent times, been compelled to migrate into 
other regions ; and, upon the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, it was almost entirely neglect- 
ed, none of that illustrious hero's commanders 
choosing, for some time, to accept the govern- 
ment. 

The ancient Parthians were originally a tribe 
of Sc3rthians, who, being expelled from the land 
of their nativity, took up their abode in this pait 
of Asia, assuming a name expressive * of their 
condition, and giving the derivative appellation, 
Parthia, to their new settlement. They are" uni- 
versally described by historians as a strong and 
warlike people ; accustomed, from their infancjj, 
to the exercises of horsemanship and archery, 
and constantly stimulated, both by precept and 
example, to seek reputation in the most perilous 
enterprises. In martial discipline they were ex- 
ceedingly strict, and in diet very abstemious : 

[^ * The name Partbiant, in the old Scythian language, 

signifies exiiu. 
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bot they were totally neglectful of agriculture^ 
trade, and navigation ; and their morals were so 
dreadfully depraved, that tbey were not only 
polygamists in the most extensive sense, but the « 
most shocking incest .wjas habitually xomniittfvd 
without punishment or disgrace. 

Their religious principles were much the same 
3¥ith' those of the Persians, which have h«en aj- 
,ready noticed in the histoiy of that people. TJiey 
believi^d that all who died in ;b^ttle enjoyed ^ 
i»ost supreme felicity in a future llffs. And ihi^ 
acquired the reputation of unsh^en fidelity tf^ 
«ward their friends, by that ptiuctilious regaixl t 

which they always paid to. the perfonn^ce Qf 
miy solemn engagement^ 

Their government .was aii absolute ,\inlimi(;i^d 
monarchy j-^tbe monarch assuming th,e xnost 
pompous tildes, and putting himself <jn a. level 
w^th the god^i whilst hiS subjects g^t^foipd b^* 4 

^neath accumulated oppre^signs, and were con- 
stantly treated as the meanest of slaves* . Nqr 
WAS this unseQn)ly pride of the P^Pthi^n kings 
merely exercised on tjie iiihiabitants of th^ir own t 

dominions, but eyefi foreign pot^nt^tes ly^isefx^ 
pected to address them in the language of adu- ? 
latlon; and strangeiis, in order to obtain an au-> 
dience, were obliged to kiss the threshold on .first 
entering the palace, and to ,acknow:l^dge ^their 
majesty with some peculiar offering. 
B.C. Ars^c^s*, the founder of the Pjirthian 
250. monarchy, hs^ying aasjumed the regal 

dignity in the time of Antiochijs ,Theos, i 

* Ancient historians are much divided in th^ir opInLOti« ] 

' respecting this personage ; some imagining him to have W J 
been a native of Parthia, others affirming that he was a 

nobleman ef Bactria, aaid a>thifd elaM-represetttiAg'hira ^| 

as a prince of the Dahae. f I 
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Mid fixed hi» residenGe at Hecatompoliai took 
such prudent measureB for the pretervntion eS 
fats new ctigntty, as proved superior to the Ibioe 
1^ Sjrrift ;^ and laid the foundation of an empire^ 
whic^ afterward Gounterbalanced the overgrown 
power of the Romans. Seleucus Caltinicus made 
^ Tiolenft eSbtt £ct the recovery of Parthiay but 
his 2trmy was overthrown in battle^ and himself 
taken pj^soncH* by the succ^sful Arsaces, who 
also added H^rcania and some adjacent provin« 
ces to his dominions^ but was, at lengthy slain, in 

j an ei^iecfitloQ agakist the Cappadocians. 

r f . Arsaces the SeoMid had no sooner ascended 

his Other's throne, than^ he projected an invasion 
of Media. Accordingly, he made himself mas* 
tcr of that country, whilst Ai^ochus the Great 
was engaged in a war with the Egyptians; but 
ke was soon dispossessed of his acquiution, and 

1^ compelled to retire into Hyrcania. Here he as« 

\i sembled a formidable army, with a design to 

check the progress of the Syrian monarch ; but 

Ml an accommodation taking place, hostilities were 

kod aside, and the Parthian consented to assist 
Aatiochus m the rediKtion of some other revolted 
provinces. 

On t^ demise of Arsaces, the government de«> 
volved upon his son, Priapatius : hut nothing is 
recorded concerning htm, except that he reigned 
fifteen years, and bequca^ied the crown to his el- 
dest son, Phraates, who subdued the M ardi, one 
of the most warlike nations of the Bast. 

Phraates appears to have had a numerous pro- 
geny^ but he left the kingdom to his brGgher 
Mithridates, on account of his extraordinary 
l^nertt and qualifications. This prince, whose 
intrepid bny^rff sweetness of disposition, and 
Vol. IX. H 
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insatiable thirst of glory, rendered him pecoharly 
dear to his wariike subjeets^^aoon augrmented Ma 
dominions, by the reduction of Bactria, Persia^ 
Media, Elymais, and several other countries, 
and carried his victoriouB arms into India, even 
beyond the boundaries of Alexander's conquests* 
Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, endeavoiifed 
to recover some of the provinces which Mithrir* 
dates had subdued, but he was overthrown in 
battle, and taken prisoner* Afor this importanfe 
victory, Mithridaltes made himself master of Bai« 
bylonia and Mesopotamia; so that all the comK> 
tries between the Euphrates and Mount Caucasus 
were subject to his 'authority ; and most of tba 
Asiatick princes were made tributary to his. em- 
fMre^ either by conquest or vohmtary submissioh* 
He also careRilly examined the respective caa* 
stitutions of the countries he brought in sobfee*^ 
tton; and, from his observatkxis, compoaed a 
code of excellent laws for his own subjectst 
Hence the reign of Mithridates is regarded, bf 
most authors, as the epoch of the Parthian grans» 
deur ; and his name is transmitted to postentjr 
with all the honour that is due to. a great warrior 
and ah able legislator. . - - 

Mithridates, having paid the debt of naftfife 
in the thirty*seventh year of his reig%- was suc» 
ceeded by his son, Phraates the l^cond ; whO| 
on his accession, was attacked by Antiochus 
Sidetesy king of Syric^ and deprived of all tha 
provinces which bad been recently annexed to 
his empire. At length, however, he had the 
go^ fortune to retrieve his affairs^ and cut off 
his formidable enemy ; but his triumph was of 
short duration; for, having excked a mutiHy 
among some Scythian troops, by refusing to 
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p«3r them their arrearst and being de&erted bj 
the Greek mercenaries, who had been treated 
wHb uotnerited cruelty, his kingdom was thrown 
into the utmost confusion, and himself slain by 
the rebels- 

• On the departure of the Scythians, Artaba^ 
nns, the third sc»i of Priapatius,.tQj[^ possession 
€)€ the crown ; but he waa killed, a few days af- 
terward, in an engagement with the Thogarians* 
0dA his son Paconis succeeded to the empire* 
Nothing, however) has been recorded concern* 
Hig his reighj accept that he formed an alliance 
wieh the Romans. 

' Pbraates the Second next asi^ended the throni^ 
of Pardila^ and mvaded Armenia, designing to 
expel Tigranes the Great, and confer the sove^ 
retgnty on the eon of that monarch, who had 
Bed to Heeatompolis for shelter* However, on 
she interference of Porapey, he gave up this 
ptoject, and renewed the alliance which his father 
ted concluded with the republick« He held the 
government twelve years, and, at the eicpiration 
of thsit tifne, was murdered by his own sonsi 
Orodes and Mithrldates. 

: .Orodes now took possessimi of the kingdom, 
tut was soon dethroned by his brother Mithri* 
llates, who rendered himself so detestable to the 
Padrfehiluss by his cruelty, that he: was in his turn 
egcpeUed, and soon* afterward put to death by the 
o{>posite party. »r 

^-Oor^e death of Mithiidates,. Orodes became 
Me master of the entpire ; but he did not Ipng 
ttn|ay it in peaces being, soon after his restora- 
ftao, engaged m a war with M* Licinius Crassusi 
jwhi^h war attended with a vast efiusioo of blood, 
and proved extremely disastrous both to the 
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Parthians and the Homans. At length, ho^ 
ever, after prodigies of valour had been repeat- 
edly performed on either sidfe, and the invaders 
had resolutely endured the fatigues attendant on 
their motions in a hostile and barren land, Cras- 
uus was overthrown with dreadful slaughter, his 
head sent to Oix)des, and a ludicrous scene exhi- 
bited at Seleucia, in order to stamp his name with 
infamy ; whilst his Vanquished troops tamely "sur- 
rendered thiir liberty to the insulting fbe^ or wertf 
put to the sword withotit mercy. 
-Q Q Flushed wkh succ^s^s, and impatient to 
so. make some farther conquests, the Par- 
thian army crbssed the Euphrates, under 
the command of an experienced officer, named 
Orsaces, and marched against the city of Anti- 
och ; but, on the approiich of Cfccrd, they were 
ccmnpelled to raise the sitge, and taice up their 
tvinter quarters in Cyrrhestica, a northern pro- 
nrince of Syria. Early in the following spring thej^ 
Ugaiti advanced* to Antioch, and carried on their 
works for some time without molestation j buti 
being suddenly cdled to suppress a ret>diioh which 
had broken out in their own country, they wete 
obliged to abandon their design ; and thus Syria 
was delivered from the danger of sinking beneMh 
the Parthian yoke. 

Nothing of importance occurs, in the history 
'^f Parthia, from this period till the famous pai*. 
titrfm of the Roman empire between Antony, 
Au^stus, and Lepidus, when the inhabitants of 
Syna, being grievously burdened by taxation, 
Tose up in arms, and invited the Parthians t6 
assist them in expelling their oppressors. Upon 
this invitation Pacorus, the son of.Orodes, and 
iiabienus, a Roman general of Pompey's party, 
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I^Qffsed^ the Euphrates, at the head of a nume* 
rpu5 army; and dividing their forcesy gained 
^ome important advantages in Syiia, Phcenicey 
s^nd Asia Minor* They did .not, ho we very long 
enjoy the fruits of this success, for Ventidius« 
Mark Antony's lieutenant, arriving unexpectedly 
in Asia, overthrew the troops of Labienus, and 
compelled liim to retire into Cilicia, where he 
was put, to death. He also vanquished a Par- 
^thi^n lieutenant, wl)o had siezed the passes lead* 
ing into Syria ; and, at length, came tu a deci- 
,save battle, in which the gallant Paconis was 
^lain, and the greatest pait of his army put to 
l^the sword. 

When Orodes was acquainted with this signal 
misfortune^ he was pio oyerwhelmied with grief, 
Jthat for some days he abstained from food, and 
,spoke in such a manner as strongly indicated a 
disordered understanding,; for nothing was to 
be heard from him but the name of bis beloved 
Pacorus, whose loss was indeed of the-utmost 
pi^ejudice to the interests of Parthia. 

As soon as the first emotions of pater- s..^,. 
!nal sorrow had subsided, Orodes appoint- ^ ' 
pi his eldest son, Phraates, U^ succeed 
him on the throne, admitting him, at the sam^ 
time, to a participation of the supreme authority. 
J^hraat^s, whose vicious disposition formed a 
Striking contrast to that of lus deceased boo- 
thef*, had no sooner, attained to this height of 
4>ower, than he caused all his brothers by the 
^daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, to be put to 
jdeath, because they were of a. more illustrious 
descent than himself* As this ne&rious action 
-^as warmly relented by Orodes, he attempted 
to dbpatch *bi0i also^ by giving lum a potion of 
H2 



hemlctck; but that proving inelTettUat, he 6m» 

ed him tx> be stifled in his bed^ and, shortly aftei^ 

ward, exercised the* same dreadful cruelty upon 

the prime nobility) and the other branches o( 

the royal family, not sparing his eldest son, lest 

the Parthians should place him on the throne* 

- To elude the vengeance of thi^ badbaristti^ 

many of the Parthian nobles emigrated into Syriar, 

^here they placed themselves under the pro* 

tection of Mark Antony, and earnestly entreated 

that illustrious general to invade their unha{^)^ 

jkingdom* Antony really listened to thispro^ 

^sal, and actually led. his troops into Medi% 

with a d^esign to reduce that country, and UieAce 

advance into the dominions of Phraates^ but 

his army were so extremely fatig«ied by weari'*^ 

some marches, and so fi^iiently harassed by th« 

enemy, that they were reduced to the most pitii 

able extremities, and narrowly escaped destruc-^ 

tion. Some time after this expedition, Artavaa« 

des, king of Media, offered to assist the triumvir 

in revenging his late losses : but this enterprise 

was set aside by the arts of the queen of Egypt J 

and Phraates, having defeated his . enemy, Arta* 

vasdes, restored the crown of Media to ArtaxiaSj .{ 

who had been dethroned by Antony. J 

The Parthian monaix;h, being elated with his 
recent successes, began to exercise the most wan^ n 

ton cruelties upon his own subjects i in conse* ' 

quence of which the nobles entered into a con* 
spiracy, and chased him from the country, conl^ j 

fcrring the sovereignty upon Tiridates, one of | 

their own body* Early in the ensuing yeat^ 
however, Phraates returned, at tlie head -of a I 

formidable army; and, having d&feated his rival { 

it) a pitched battle^ recovered his paternal inhef» -^ 
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Vltance. Uridates made anoltier struggle fet 
the crown^ and compelled the tyrant again to 
withdraw ; but, oa the arrival of a powerful bo* 
-4^ of Scythians, whom his competitor had e»* 
gf^ed to defend his territories, he fled to Rt>me, 
in order to crave the assistance of Augustus* 
Ptouites was no sooner apprised of this journey, 
'than he also sent ambasaadcvs to Rome, to de- 
mand the unfortunate noble, and to sue for the 
Release t>f his own son, who had been put into 
Augustus's hands by the rebels* Augustus re- 
ceived both parties with equal politeness ; but, 
instead of delivering up Tiridtrtes,. he ordered 
him a suitable maintenance out of the royal 
treasury* However, he sent back to Phraates' 
htBr son, on his promising to restore the Roman 
iettpidTt% and standards which had been taken 
fnmi'CrassuB and AntCHiy* 
' Three years having elapsed since this transac- 
Iko, and Phraates still delaying the perform* 
unce of his word, Augustus marched in persoii 
to Syria, and struck such terror, by his near ap* 
proaph, Into the tyrannical Parthian, that he im- 
mediately agreed to such terms as the emperor 
thought proper to prescribe ; and gave four of 
his sons, with their wives and children, as hos- 
tages for the performance of the articles* These 
were all carried to Rome, where they resided 
many years ; but a fifth son, named Phraaticai, 
was educated at home, and appointed to succeed 
hisfather. 

Some writers are incUned to suppose that, in 
$hU affair, Phraates acted mther from motives 
of ^licy than fear, and that he willingly yiekled 
t^ his four sons to Augustus, because they, being 
ail of an age to assume: the government, excited 
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•his jealousf • But^ if this were the case, he was 
Aadly disappointed in his expectations, for Phraa.- 
tices was no sooner of age, than his mother, 
.Thermusa, hastened his accession by the death 
of her hateful consort. 

Phraatices had scarcely assumed the diadem, 
when his subjects resolved.to revenge the crime 
to which he had been accessary. Accordingly, 
they, rose in arms, and, having chased him into 
exile, placed one Orodes, who was of the Arsaci- 
^an family, on the throne. This prince, however, j 

exhibited so savage a disposition, and acted with 
«uch unboundc ^ tyranny, that his reign was sud* j 

denly terminated by assassination. ^ 

Upon the death of Oix>des the Second, ambas* 
sadors were dispatched to Rome, requesting Au<- ' 

gustus to send one of the sons of Phraates to as- 
sume the Parthian government. Augustus cheer- 
fully acceded to their ^request, and sent them 
Vonones, who was received with universal accia* 
mations j but, on his discovering a great friend- 
ship toward the Romans, and affecting their dress ^ 
and manners, tlie Parthians grew wear]^ of him, 
and finally persuaded Artabanus, king of Media, 
to chase him from the throne. The unfpitunate i 
Vonones, being thus stripped of his dominions; ^ 
retired first into Armenia, and afterward into 
Syria; where he lived for some time, under the ' ^ 
protection of Ci^ticus Silanus, governor of that ' 
province. Being afterward removed, by order 
of Germanicus, from Syria to Pompeiopolis, ix| 
Cilicia, he effected his escape ; but was soon re? 
taken and put to death. 

Meanwhile, Artal)anus having exercised the 
most cruel tyranny in his new dominions, the 
Parthian nobles sent privately to Rome for { 
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Phpaates, who had been deHvered, by- his father, 
03 a hostage to Augustns. The emperor Tibe- 
tius was glad of so favourable an opportunity of 
humbling Artabatius, and accordingly dispatch- 
ed Phraatcs to recover his paternal kingdom t 
but that prince had proceeded no farther than 
Syria, when a violent distemper put a period to 
his mortal existence. . At the same time, the 
conspiracy being discovered, those who w6re 
iiiogt zealous for a revolution were either pri- 
vately murdered, or so closely watched, that 
they could not take proper measures for the pro- 
secution of their design. Tiberius, however, ^d 
not abandon the entei^prise; but having sub- 
stituted Tiridates, another pirihce of the family 
of Arsaces, in the room of Phraates, and pre- 
viuled on Mithridates Iberus, and Pharasmenes, ^ 
\o draw the Parthian out of hiii own kingdom ' 
}5f an invasion of Armenia, he had soon the sa» 
tisfaetion of hearing that Artabanus was driven 
into exile, and that Tiridates was proclaimed 
king Of Pkrthla. 

' The sanie jealousy 6f Rome whicli Tiad in- 
flattoed the 'minds of the Parthians agaittst their 
lawful prince Vortoiiefi, operated now to the dli- 
iidvantage of TiridaCtes ; for Lucius VitetUus, go- 
vernor of Syria, had no sooner recrossed the Eu- 
phrates, than a spirit of discontent began to appear 
lunong the nobility, arid, after some time, tht 
haajority of them resolved tb recal the object of 
thfeir late detestation. Artabanus was atocording- 
iy'suppli^ with a formidable army from varioui 
^afts; and Tiridates deeming it imprudent to 
Jiajsard an engagement, retired into Syria, leiav- 
iog his rival to take possession of the crown* 
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It was not long, however, before new comnus 
Uons were excited by the cruel and haughty be* 
haviour of Artabanus; ao that a fresh conspitttcy 
was formed among the nobility, and the tyran- 
nical king was again compell^ to quit his do* 
minions ; but, by the kind interference of Izates, 
king of Adiabene,he was restored, after isolemn* 
ly swearing to pardon all those who had taken 
up arms against him. From this time Arta** 
banus governed with gxpAt moderation ; ^d 
died, in the thirty*first year of bts reign, uni^r- 
sally beloved by his subjects* 
^ D He was succeededt according td Jose* 

47. phus, by his son Bardanes, who, unmind* 
ful of recent obligations, made war upon 
Izates, because that prince refused to take up 
arms against the Romans. However, this in* 
gratitude was so warmly resented by the Par* 
thian nobles, tbat they causpd the aggressor to 
be assassinate^* and bestowed the dipidem on hit 
brother. 

A. D. GotSiTZfts had no sooner obtained the 

49. ' sovereignty, than he began to exercise 
every species of cruelty upon his subjects; 
jn consequence of which a private embassy was 
sent to Rome, entreating the emperor Claudia* 
to send Mehei^atea, tlie giandson of Phraatesi 
intp Parthia. Claudius r^ily assented to this 
proposal, and an army was commissioned- 1* 
place Meherdateson the throne of his ancestors | 
but this design was frustrated by the treachery 
of Abgarus, king of Edessa ; and the uniortii* 
nate pnnce, being overthrown in battle, was 
taken prisoner, and treated in the most ignomi* 
nious manner|by order of the bnital Qotarzes* .. 
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Shortly after thb event Gotarzes died, and 
waa succeeded by one. Vonones, governor of 
Media; but his reign seems to have been too 
short and inglorious for the animadversion of 
historians* 

Upon the demise of VononeS) the government 
devolved on Vologeses, the son of Gotarzes. 
This prinoe invaded Armenia, tn the beginning 
of his tfiifroy wkh a powerful army, and be- 
stowed the crown of that country upon his bro- 
^r Tiridates. However, a distemper breaking 
out lonoDg his troops, he was somi compelled to 
relinquish his conquests, and Tiridates was dri- 
ven from the Armenian throne by Domitius Cor- 
bulo. This affront induced Vologeses to turn his 
ar^ms agsonst the Romans ; and he actually re- 
turned, with a numerous arm}', against Armeniat 
designing to expel the new king, and, at the same 
time, attempt the reduction of Syria. However^ 
as Corbub had taken every precaution against 
the execution of these plans, and as Vologeses 
' was well aware of the iijconvenicncies that might 
vftsult from such a war, it was at length con- 
<^uded that Tiiidates should receive the crown 
of Armenia as a gift from the emperor, and that 
tibe ancient alliance should be renewed between 
Borne and Parthia* 

Artabanus the -Third next ascended the Par- 
thian throne, and projected an invasbn of Ar- 
menia; but he died before it could be put in 
execution* He was succeeded by his son Pa* 
corns, who entered into an alliance with Dec^- 
baiusy king of the Daci, and maintained an ami- 
Gable correspondence with the Romans. His 
reign is said to have been very long, tiut no 
other of his transactions are recorded in history. 
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Cosdtoes, the son of Pacorus; invaded Awnc* 
-pia, in the beginning of his reign, and expelled 
Exadares, who had been placed on the throne 
•pf that country by the emperor Trajan. To 
revenge this insult, Trajan marched into the 
east, and appeared so unexpectedly in Armenia^ 
that he recovered that kingdom almost without 
opposition ; made himself master oi* the opulent 
country of Mesopotamia ; and took up his quar« 
ters in Syria: whilst the senate bestowed the 
highest encomiums upon his valour, and ho- 
noured him with the surnames of Armenicus 
and Parthicus. 

. Eariy in the ensuing spring Trajan took the 
field ; and, after a most obstinate conflict with 
the enemy, passed the Euphrates on a bridge of 
boats, and entered Assyria. From hence he 
pursued his route to Babylon and Ctesiphon, 
reducing, with incredible rapidity, Countries that 
had never borne the Homan yoke, and planting 
his banners on the walls of the most considerable 
fortresses* 

Whilst the emperor was thus gathering lau* 
grels in the heart of the enemy's country, Cos* 
droes marched into Mesopotamia, and gained 
some important advantages; but he was even- 
tually overpowered, and compelled to retire into 
Hyrcanm; whilst the conqueror assembled the 
principal lords of Parthi^ at Ctesiphon, and be- 
stowed their crown on Parthanaspates, a prince 
of the Arsacidan family, who had evinced an ex- 
traordinary attachment to the Romans* 

The Parthians, however, did not long continue 
tributary to Rome ; for, on the (kath of Trajan, 
which happened shortly after, they recalled 
Cosdroesy and chased Parthanaspates from the 



tl^^iiB. Adrian, who was then comm^der in 
.chief of all the forces in the east, deemed it im- 
prudent to engage in a new war with so brave a 
people, and contented himself with preserving 
the ancient limits of the empire, without any 
prospect of farther conquest. 
, Cosdroes was succeeded, after a very long 
reign, by his eldest son, Vologeses. This prince 
was alarmed, on his first accession, by an irrup- 
tion of the Alani into Media ; but he prevailed 
on them, after some time, to withdraw their 
forces, and return home. Immediately after 
their retreat, Vologeses invaded Armenia ; and 
having put all the Roman garrisons to the sword, 
marched, with little opposition, into Syria, even 
to the vicinage of An tioch. The news of these 
proceedings soon reached Rome, and a formi- 
dable army was immediately drawn out to check 
the invadei's; but, after hostilities had been car- 
ried on for about four years, with various suc- 
cess, Vologeses consented to acknowledge the 
Sovereignty of Rome, and a peace was soon af- 
terward concluded between the two empires. 
. Upon the demise of the Parthian king, his 
liephew, Vologeses the Third, was raised to the 
Vacant throne. Having incensed the emperor 
Severus, by siding with Niger, he was invaded 
by the former and closely besieged in the city 
of Ctesiphon ; which, after a most gallant de- 
fence, and a prodigious effusion of blood on both 
sides, was taken by assault. All the king's trea- 
sures, together with his wives and children, fell 
into the conqueror's hands ; but Vologeses ef- 
'fected his escape, and raised a body of forces, 
'which, soon after Severus^s i-e treat, recover -»d all 
his dominions, except Mesopotamia. How\ivei> 
Vol. IX. I 
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the remainder of his i^dgn was disturbed by ih- 
testine commoticHiS) nor could his most strenuous 
exertions restore the empire to its former tran- 
iquillity. 

. ArcabanuS) the son and successor of Volo* 
geses, had scarcely established himself in the 
kingdom, when the emperor Caracalla, desirous 
of signatizing himself against the Parthians, sent 
tin embassy, desiring his daughter in marriage* 
Artabanus received this proposal with the most 
lively joy, and treated the ambassadoi^ with 
every possible mark of respect, supposing the 
projected union might be attended with a lasting 
peace between the empires. Some time after, 
Caracalla having sent a second embassy to ac- 
.<)uaint the king that he was coming to solemnize 
the nuptials, Vologeses went out to meet him, 
with the chief of the Parthian nobility, all un- 
armed, and habited in splendid dresses : but 
this peaceable train no sooner approached the 
Roman troops, than they were attacked with the 
utmost fury, and Artabanus himself was com* 
pelled to elude destruction by a precipitate re- 
treat* The base Caracalla, having, by this per- 
fidious action, gained a considerable booty, trans- 
mitted an account of his exploit to the senate, and 
assumed the surname of Parthicus. 

Artabanus, resolving to take vengeance on the 
Romans for this cruel outi^ge, crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at the head of a very formidable army, 
and entered Syria, marking his progress with 
slaughter and desolation : but Macrinus, having 
succeeded Caracalla in the empire, hastened to 
oppose the invaders with an army composed of 
many legions, and all the auxiliaries of the Asia- 
tick states* When the adverse genei^s ca^te 



-^rithin sight of each other, they rushed with mu- 
. tual impetuosity to battle, and fought with such 
extraordinary fury, that night only parted them 
without any apparent advantage, though both 
retired, when darkness ended the conflict, cry- 
ing victory, victory I However, on M acrinus's 
sending a herald to acquaint the incensed Parthian 
with the death of CaracaUa, and to propose an 
alliance between the two empires, a peace was 
concluded, ukI the heroick combatants redivd to 
their respective countries. 

At this juQcturei an tgnoUe, but courageous 
and enterprbing Penuan, named Artaxares, re* 
solved to attempt the recofery of the aoverdgs 
^wer, which his co«ntryine& had been deprived 
t£y first by the Macedonians, and afterward by 
the Parthians. Accordingly, having raised a 
numerous body of adherents, he excited an open 
itvolt, and ventured an engagement widi Arta- 
bonus, at the head of all the Parthian forces. 
The battle fought on tfhis occasion is said to hav« 
lasted three days, diving which time both parttea 
exhibited the most astonishiiig proofii of vskwr 
sod iotrqudity; but at Itagihy the Parthiafis 
being completely routed, and their unfortunate 
king taken prisoner,, Artaxarea accomplished 
Ills great design of restoring the empire to the 
Persians, after they had been subject to the prin<^ 
ces of Parthia for the space of four hundi^ and 
seventy-five years. 

Artabanus was put to death, by order of th& 
conqueror shortly after his defeat* However, 
the royal ^rnily of Arsaces was not extinct, but 
continued to reign in Armenia till the time of the 
emperor Justinian* 
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NUMIDIA, comprehending Numidia Vro* 
pria, or the country of the Massy li 9 and 
Mauritania CssariensiS) or that of the Masscsylt) 
extended from thirty-four degrees five minutes 
lo thirty-fieven degrees north latitude, and from 
one degree fifteen mniutes west to nine degrees 
sixteen minutes east of London ; being bounded 
by the Mediterranean on the north ; by the rivet^ 
Tusca on the east ; by G»tulia on the south ; and 
by the Mulucha^ which separated it from Mauris 
tania, on the west. 

. The first inhabitants of Numidia are supposed^ 
by most authors, to have descended from Phutf 
the brother of Misraim ; but some cc^nies of 
Phoenicians were planted among them even in th^ 
earliest ages ; and the maritime parts of their 
country were possessed, for a considerable spaco 
of time, by the Carthaginians. ^ 

With respect to their religion, it appears, from; 
the best authorities, that the. principal objects of 
their adoration were the sun and moon ; and 
that divine honours were occasionally paid to the 
deities of Greece and Phcenice. x 

Their form of government has not been salis-^ 
factorily described by historians ; but it is proba^r 
ble that the inhabitants of the coast adopted that of 
Carthage, while thos^ of the interior lived be^ 
Death an absolute monarchy. . ■ > 
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Tfaeif' hnguAge, tliough now totallf lost, was 
certainly distinct from the Ph«enlcian and Car- 
^tiiaginian: and their characters were not ytvf 
unlike those that constituted the Punick alphabet^ 
«8 a|>pears from the legends of several okl Ntjh 
midian coins. 

The ancient Numidians were dirided into 
ti&esy cantons, or hordes, in the same manner as 
the Arabes Scenitie. Their mapalia, or tents, 
weTe all of an obk>Ag form, resembling the in- 
4nrted bottom of a ship, and secnred fmm the 
inclemency of the weather by a covering of hai^ 
^dbth* A number of these formed a Nvmidiaii 
ttMampment } and each horde, having corcsum^ 
itd the produce of one fertile spot, removed, 
#om time to time, in quest of sustenance for 
tiben&sel^Mes and pastumge for their cattle, as is 
stiy practised fay their descendants, the Be» 
dooins. Sonte, however^ resided in fixed habt« 
titions, made of hurdles, mud, stmw^ and other 
light materials, which were ^stingmshed by the 
ttameof Magaria. 

In their ^t they were remarkably abstemi«> 
«iw, hymg chieiy upon heri>s, gnun, pulse, and 
water* Their garments, Bke those of the Car* 
thaginians, were loose, without sash or girdle* 
Their consthuttonfr were rarely impaired by dis- 
ease, and many of them attained to longevity. 

As the Numidians, in general, were a rude 
and barbarous people, it would be ridiculous to 
expect any traces of arts or sciences among 
tiiem* They were, however, emnent for their 
•kill in hoi'semam^lp, hurfing the javelin, and 
throwing darts, and seem- to have possessed a 
competent share of knowledge in some branchea 
of tkie ndlitary art. 

I a 



' The eariy history of Numidia has, foi* mtof 
Ages, been buried in oblivion* It is probablo, 
however, that larbus reigned here, as well as in 
Africa Propria, when Dido laid the foundatios 
of Byrsa ; and it appears from good authorityf 
that, in the time of Herodotus, the inhabitant* 
of this country were called both Libyans and 
Numidians. Justin also intimates that, about 
this time, the Carthaginians obtained a victory 
orer the Numidians, and shook off a tribute 
which had been exacted ever since Dido's arrival 
in Africa. 

After the termination of the first Punick wef, 
the Micatanian Numidians, with other African 
tribes, carried on a sanguinary conflict wHh the 
Carthaginians, till Hamilcar sent a strong de- 
tachment to punish the aggressors* The com- 
mandant of that detachment executed his ordecs 
with the most cruel severity; for he not onfy 
plundered the country witliout mercy, but sen- 
tenced all the inhabitants whom he made pri- 
soners, to the ignominious death of the cross^r- 
A circumstance which ^led the survivors with 
such indignation, that both they and their do- 
ficendants, ever afterward, bore an inveterate 
hatred to the sons of Carthage. 

In the consulate of Sempronius Gracchus^ 
and the younger Fabius, Syphax, king of the 
Massaisyli, formed an alliance with Romcy and 
obtained a signal victory over the Carthi^inians r 
but on the apiMx>ach of Masinissa, prince of the 
Massyli, his forces were defeated with great 
slaughter, and himself compelled to retire into 
Mauritania^ 

Whilst Masinissa was assisting the Carthagi* 
nians, at the head of a Numidian army, in S^^iti^ 



hH father, Gala, paid the debt of natartf ; and 
his brother, Desalces, took possession of the 
Massylian throne. That prince dying also, soon 
after his accession, the sovereignty devolved on 
Capnsa, his eldest son, whose reign was speedily 
^rminated by the successful revolt of one Meze* 
tulus, a person of the royal blood, but an im- 
placable enemy to the family of Gala. 

To support himself in his usurpaUon, Meze* 
tulus espoused Hatvnibars niece, iben dowager 
of Desalces, and sent ambassadors to conclude 
a treaty of alliance with Syphax. However, he 
did not assume the regal title, but contented 
himself with possessing the supreme authority ; 
whUat the prince Lacumaces enjoyed the insig- 
nia of royalty. 

Meanwhile the warlike Masinissa, receiving 
-Yntelligence of his father's death, his cousin's 
unhappy fate, and Mezetulus's usurpation, hast- 
ened to the court of Bocchar, king of Maurita- 
nia, and obtained a body of four thousand 
Moors to escort him to the confines of his pater* 
nal kingdom. The news of his approach spread 
with astonishing rapidity through the country, 
-and. the Numidians flocked from all parts to 
enlist beneath his patronage, till he was soon in 
a condidon of giving battle to the usurper ; and 
an engagement ensued, which terminated in tlie 
utter defeat of Lacumaces, and the recovery t)f 
the crown by the lawful heir. The conqueror 
used his fortune with becoming modesty; La- 
^cumaces and Mesetulus were indulged with a 
sfree pafdon, and the restitution of all their es- 
tates ; and the government seemed to be fully 
eatabKBhed in safety and tranquillity. 
. ;...Qi:it Numidia was soon disturbed by new coou 
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motions. S3rphi«9 alaniied b^ somcprhimte sagw 
gestionsof Asdrabai, marchedt at the head of a 
numeroua army, to recover a dtatiict which had 
kmg been disputed between hun and Gala ; and 
fiell upon the Massylians with such resistless fiuy» 
that their forces were soon dispersed, and thc^ 
king driven from the throne. In this exigence 
Masinissa retired, with a small party of cavalryi 
to the summit of Mount Balbes* and from tb^ice 
made noctinaal incursions into the Carthagintan 
territory, which lay contig^uoua to Numidia; 
ravaging the district with fire and sword, and 
enriching his companions with the spoil* To 
put a final stop to tliese depredaticms, Sypliax 
ofiered an ample reward to any one who shocdd 
take Masinissa, either dead or alive; and, after 
some time, sent out one of bb most active com- 
manders, named Bocchar, to reduce the daring- 
marauders, who had occasioned the utmost eoiK 
stemadon among the Carthaginians. Bocefaari 
having watched a &vourable opportunity, sur^ 
prised the Massy Uans as they were stragg^g 
about the country, and attacked them with such' 
success, that many were taken prisoners, and 
aH the rest, except four, and Masinissa himaeli^ 
were put to the sword. 

Thus stripped of his inheritance, and deprived 
of his fiuthfiil companiofiis, Masinissa eluded the 
vengeance of his enemies by swimming over a 
aver, and retired, with his surviving eomradesy 
to a sectary cave ; whilst Sjrphax and the Car* 
thagtnians triumphed in his supposed death. In 
^is place he remained undiscovered for some 
time; but, having cured his wounds by the ap« 
plication of certain medicmid herbs, he boldly 
advanced tp his own froQt]en» and raised an 



mfmjf with which he soon reinstated himself in 
lits kingdoni) and even made an incursion into 
that of the Massxsyli* 

. Syphax, provoked at this daring enterprise^ 
iininediately assembled a body of troops, and 
formed a commodious encampment upon a ridge, 
oi hills between Hippo and Cirta; whilst his 
son, Vermina, was dispatched, with a consider- 
able force, to attack the enemy in the rear* 
Masinissa, upon the first intimation of this de* 
sign, prepared for his own defence, and inspired: 
his soldiers with such resolution, that they all per- 
formed prodigies of valour on his behalf ; but^. 
being unexpectedly attacked in the rear, and 
overpowered with numbers, they were routed^ 
after a most obstinate resistance, and pursued 
with so dreadful a slaughter, that, only Masi* 
nissa himself, with sixty horse, escaped to the 
Lesser Syrtis, where he remained till the arrival 
of Lxlius and the Roman fleet on the coast of 
Africa, which was soon followed by the reduc-^ 
ti<»i of the Massaesylian kingdom, and the death 
1^ Syphax* 

As an account of the principal transactions, 
in which Masinissa was concerned, between the 
second and third Punick wars has already beeti 
given in the history of Rome,* nothing further is 
requisite to complete the portrait of this hero^ 
than to exhibit some points of his conduct to- 
Wisrd the close of life, and some sketches of his 
character, as given by the most celebmted Greek 
and Roman authors* 

. When he was upwaixls of eighty years old, 
he dr^w a line of circumvallation round the Car^ 
ttn^gipiaar army, under Asdrubal ; a work whicU 

• Vide vol V. pag^e 260;^ 
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kkrodwsed boCh tlie plague and ftmkie into tlieir 
eomp) and reduced them to the necessity of con^ 
eluding peace upon such terms as their enemy 
ehose to prescribe. This transaction, which hap^ 
pened a short Ume i)efore the commencement of 
^le third Punkk war, tends to demonstrate the 
royal Numidian's knowledge of fortification, an4 
the extnoKliiiary str^ifrth of his understanding, 
which even old age could not debilitate. 

Peiceiving that his dissohition was f^proa€h<- 
ing, he sent for £milianus, intending to invest 
him with full power to dispose of his kingdom 
and estate, for the benefit of hn children; but^ 
finding that deaflh weuM not permit him to have 
a personal conferenoe with that young hero, he 
made k6own lus desires to his family ; and, after 
solemnly enjoining them to execute whatever 
JEmiManus should decree, he expired in tiie mne« 
ly-first year of his age. 

This prince, in the early piirt of his tife, expe- 
rienced many trying vioissitudes ; but he met" 
ward enjoyed an umnterrupted course of pros* 
perity for a long series of years. His domimontt 
eKteDded from M«i»i|ania to the western benders 
of Cyrenatca ; mm! his friendly eioeitbns diffused 
the blessmgs of civilieation anAong many of th« 
inhabitants of that extensive tract* He was 
blessed with extraordinary streng^ and vigour, 
as the result of his extreme temperance ; and, at 
the advanced age of ninety years, performed all 
^e equ^trtan and other exercises commonly 
used by the youth of his country* His prudence, 
ebiirage, and resolution, were equally worthy 
of applause; and, afker an equiti^le retgn o( 
sixty years, he left lua kingdom in a most fioup 
rishing condition. 
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i^ittilianias, ftrrifing at CirCa shortljr after the 

king had ezpucd, prepared to fulfil his valu^ 

ed Mend's request^ and accordingly divided 

the government among the three legitimate 

[• princes^ Micipsa, GuliiMa, and MaatanabaJ, and 

enriched the other sons with considerable pos* 

I jRssions* In this division the dispositions of the 

; iroyal brothers was prudently considered^ Mi*- 

cipsa^ whose paciUck mind aeenaed to promiae the 

i most substantial blessings to his peoptei received 

I . the care of tlie metropolis. Golussay being poB» 

I eessed of a military genius, was appointed to 

command the army) and transact all busineaa 

I relative to peace or war : and Mastanabal was 

intrusted with the administration of justice^ ae 

an employment the most congenial to his tdaca^ 

tion* They were all> however, dignified with 

the regal tide, and possessed in common the 

Immense treasures of their illustrious father^ 

Of the affairs of Gulussa and Mastanabal subset 
quent to this perod^ nothing is recorded worthy 
of notice. They both died soon after the depar- 
ture of J&miUanus, and left their brother Micipsa 
in sole possession of the kingdom* 

In the rdgn of Micipsa, a considerable part of 
Asia was infested with locusts, which destroyed 
i every vegetable production, and even devoured 

dry timber. At length they were all carried by 
the wind into the African sea ; but, being thrown 
vp in vast heaps on the shore, they contami« 
Hated the air, and a pestilence ensued, which 
awept away an infinite number of men and ani* 
mals, both ia Numidia and Africa ProiH'ia. 

|4icipsa appears to have swayed die Numi* 
d^n sceptre in profound tranquillity; but his 
4§i»estick happiness suffered a considerable dinii^ 
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nution from a jealousy which he conceived of 
his nephew Jug^rtha, whom he brought up, lA 
the royal palace, with his own sons Adherbal 
and Hiempsal. Jugurtha was a remarkably 
handsome youth, endued with great bodily 
strength, and the finest mental abilities : he used 
to exercise himself^ with persons of bis own age, 
in running, riding, hunting, hurling the javelin, 
and other manly exercises ; he possessed an un- 
daunted courage, joined to the utmost calmness 
of mind ; and, to use the words of Sallust, ex- 
celled in all things, but spoke very little of him- 
self. 

The king was at first delighted with so fine an 
assemblage of talents and perfections as shone 
forth in the person of Jugurtha ; but, when he 
came to reflect on his own advanced age^ ^he 
tender years of his children, and the enterprising 
spirit of his nephew, he trembled at the idea of 
the troubles which might ensue after his decease, 
and resolved to remove the object of his anxious 
fear. 

To accomplish this design, he commissioned 
Jugurtha to assist the Romans at the siege of 
Numantia ; but the young prince having escap- 
ed every danger by his admirable conduct, ob- 
tained the warmest applatise from Scipio, and 
returned triumphant to Numidia, where be soon 
acquired a considerable share of popularity— «a 
circumstance which induced Micipsa to change 
his conduct toward him, and declare him joint 
heir, with Adherbal and Hiempsa], to the crown. 
This extraordinary act of kindness, together 
with the affectionate speech made by Micipsa, 
some years afterward, on his death^bed, might 
naturally have been expected to awaken some 



gl*atie!ul sentiments in the breast of Jugurtha, 
who, being only an illegitimate son of Masta* 
nabal, had no claim whatever upon the king- 
dom ; but no sooner was his benefactor removed 
from the stage of life, than he caused Hiempsal 
to be assassinated in the city of Thirmida, and 
chased Adherbal out of kis own dominions. 

In this truly pitiable exigence, Adherbal 
hastened to Rome and pleaded his cause m th6 
most pathetick manner before the senate; but, 
J liotwithstanding the obvious justice of his com- 

I plants, a majority of the conscript fathers, being 

corrupted by the ambassadors of Jugurtha, pro- 
i ' nounced him guiltv of iexciting the late troubles ; 

f asserted that Hiempsal had been killed by the 

\ Numidians for his excessive seventy ; and palh- 

ated the inhuman proceedings of the usurper,. 
I Some of the senators, indeed, expressed their de* 

[ testation of this Venal conduct, and insisted upon 

■ bringing Jugurtha to condign punishment, but, 

their exertions being over-ruled, the best part of 
Numidia was allotted to the object of every good 
uian's abhorrence, and Adherbal was obhged to 
rest satisfied with the other. ^ ,_ * 

Emboldened by the behaviour of the senate 
on this occasion, Jugurtha resolved to pursue 
his ambitious designs without delay. Accord- 
ingly he attacked his cousin by open force, 
plundered his territories, stormed several of his 
. fortresses, defeated his troops m a pitched battle, 
and, at length, invested his metropohs. Adher- 
bal, having dispatched deputies to Rome to 
complain of these outrages, expected succour 
from the men whose friendship he had been al- 
SrsUught to prize above all the treasures and 
Ss in the world. But in this he was fatally 
Vol. IX. K. 
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disapppinted ; for, though two deputations aiv 
rived from Italy to effect an accommodation, 
and threaten Jugurtha with the resentment of 
their republick, unless he raised the siege of Cirr 
ta, the power of gold proved irresistible ; and the 
unfortunate Adherbal was left to the mercy of 
his barbarous relative, who, having effected the 
reduction of the city, caused him to be put to a 
cruel death, and massacred the Numldian inha- 
bitants without pity or distinction. 

Upon the first news of this tragical event, the 
Romans inveighed bitterly against the venality 
of their senators, and clamoured incessantly for 
the punishment of the murderer. An army wa% 
accordingly raised, for the invasion of Numidia, 
under the command of the consul Calpurniu^ 
^^ Q^ Bestia, who landed without opposition iii 
;t'lO.* Africa, and carried on the war for som^ 
time with great vigour, but upon the ar-* 
rival of Scaurus, a conference took place between 
the Roman generals and Jugurtha, in which 
the latter obtained a pe^ce upon aclvantageou* 
terms. 

The indignation of the Roman populace being 
rekindled by this scandalous treaty, the prsetor 
Cassius was sent to invite Jugurtha to Rome, 
that he might discover which of the senators had 
been seduced by the influence of corruption," 
Jugurtha readily acceded to this request, but 
instead of effecting the desired purpose, he found 
means to corrupt Baebius Salca, a man of great 
authority among the Plebeians ; and contrived to 
get Massiva, an illegitimate son of Micipsa, as- 
sassinated in the streets of the city^. 

Having, by this nefarious action, exposed* 
himself to the resentment of the Romans, be 
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hastened back to his own dominions ; and was 
soon followed by an army under the command 
of the consul Albinus, who had flattered himself 
with reducing^ Numidia before the expiration of 
his consulate. His desini, however, was frus- 
trated^by the artifices of Jug^rtha, and his in* 
activity rendered him suspected of hating be- 
trayed his country> after the example of his pre- 
decessors. The command of the army was then 
vested in his brother Aulus ; but this general 
I was still more unfortunate ; for, having marched 

his troops into a narrow defile, whence it was 
i iVnposstble to extricate himself, he was obliged 

F to submit to the ignominious ceremony of pass- 

' ing under the jugum, and to ^uit the country 

within ten days. However, this infistmous treaty, 
I being concluded without the consent of the re- 

I publick, was declared void ; and the Rotnan for- 

I ces retired into Africa Propria, where they took 

I lip their winter quarters. 

l. ' The command of the army destined to act 

i' against Numidia. was next conferred on Lucius 

Metelhis, who acted with such resolution in the 
discharge of his commission, that the sanguinary 
usurper soon experienced a melancholy reverse 
of fortune : being defeated in a pitched battle ; 
deprived of the most famous mail in Numidia ^ 
aiid compelled to take shelter in the most dreary 
part of his dominions. 

About this time Bomilcar and Nabdalsa were 
persuaded by Metellus to assassinate tlieir iniqui- 
tous master ; but the design was discovered, and 
the conspirators suffered death. However, this 
plot had such an effect upon the mind of Jugur- 
tha, that he was ever after tormented by fear, 
jjealous)r, and disttuction; and destroyed such 
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numteFs of bis fiiends on Ul goounded siispii^iQQy 
that he soon found himself destitute of couo- 
sellors, generate, or any other persons capable of, 
carrying on the war. All his movements werci 
consequently, unsuccessful ; his troops were har 
rassed with fruitless and contradictory evolu- 
tions ; and in the first battle with Metellus, he 
was utterly routed, with the loss of all his stan- 
dards, his soldiers trusting rather to then heels 
than to their antis for s?ifety, 
£ Q Meteilus pursued the Numidian fugi- 
106. tivesto Thala, and attacked the city with 
such vigQur, that Jugurtha thought proii 
per to retire into.Ga&tulia, where he raised .% 
considerable force, ^nd pbtained some power? 
r ful succours from BocchttB, king of ^ Mauiv 
tsnia. 

A^fftrius? having) inthejin^an time, been i»o* 
:^K>ted to the conaulate, landed with a numerous 
body of forces at Utica, where he cut oJT greivt 
.numbed of the Ga^tultan > marauders, and d&* 
feated several of Jugurtha's patties, and, after 
reducing several places of less importancCt 
nmrched against the city of Capsa, which be dt^ 
livered up to military execution^ and then ni3»d 
to the ground. This exploit struck so much 
terror into the Numidiflns> that many places o£ 
considerable strength either opened their gates 
or were evacuated at Marius's appit>ach ; white 
^ers, that presumed to resist, were laid in 
ashes, and the greatest part o£ -Numidia was' li- 
terally filled with blood and confusion* 

Ji^rtba, percdving his inability to repel ^ 
formidable an enemy, had recourse to his usital 
method o€ bribery ; and distributed his gold so 
successfully sonong the Maoritanian ministerii} 



tiiat Boechusy after some hesitation, consulted ft> 
ussist him with his whole power, and accotxlingljr 
marched, together with the Numidian' army, 
against Marius, as he was retiring into winter 
quarters. But the Roman general obtained a 
complete victory, and the hostof barbariansvcon- 
«sting of ninety thousand men, was almost entire* 
ly destroyed. Sylla, Marius's lieutenant, distin* 
guished himself in an extraordinary manner upv. 
on this occasion, and thus laid the foundation of 
his future greatness. 

fiocchus, regai*ding Jugurtha's condition as 
altogether desperate, and dreading the vengeance 
rf the Romans, now thought proper to provide 
for the sa&ty of his own ddmihions, by offering 
terms of accommodation ; and, after some time^ 
consented to deliver the king of Numfdia into 
the hands of Sylla, by which means a termina- 
tion was put to this sanguinary and expensive 
war. For this important service -fiocchus was 
ipemunerated with the country of the MasssesylH 
which from this time bore tlie name of New- 
34atiritania. The whole kingdom of Numidia 
a^io assumed a new form, being divided into 
three parts, two of which were given to Hiemp- 
aal and Mandrestal, both descendants of Masi* 
niasa, and the third annexed to Africa Propria, 
vpbich had been provinciated by the repu2^ick> 
on a former occasion. 

On-the first day of the new year, Jugurtha was 
' :ied through the streets of Rome, by the triumph- 
ing Marius, and exposed to the view of a people 
^vhose indignation had been raised to the highest 
pitch by his wanton and unnatural cmelties. 
Pkitarch observes that, upon this occasion, the 
cs^ifetv^tyiant became distracted^ that when h» 
K2 
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w«3 remanded to prison his diistress wa$ gvetn&y 
augmented by the insults of the spectators, some 
of whom stripped him pf his clothes, while others 
tore away his golden pendent with such Ibrce as 
brought away the tip of his ear; and that when 
he was cast, ahnost naked, into the dungeon, he 
forced a ghastly smile, and exclaimed, '^ O hea^ 
Tens, how intolerably cold is this bath of yours }*' 
—-In this situation he struggled, for some time, 
with the pangs of extreme hunger, and then e3&- 
ptred. His two sons survived him, but passed 
their lives in captivity at Venusia. 

Some years after the death of this inhuman 
prince, Pompey defeated Cneius Domitius ^no- 
barbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numi* 
dia, with great slaughter ; and gave the sovereign- 
ty to Hiempsal, a neighbouring, prince, descend** 
cd from Masinissa, who had always zealously op- 
posed the Marian faction* 

Jul)a, the son of Hiempsal, having received an 
unpardonable affront from Julius Csesar, exerted 
himself to prejudice that celebrated Roman in 
the civil war between him and Pompey, and ac- 
tually involved him in many difficulties. How- 
ever, Csesar was at length victorious ; the unfortu- 
nate prince sought death in a single combat with 
Petreius ; and Numidia was reduced to . a Ro- 
man province* 






MAURItANIANS. 



MAURITANIA, so called from the Mauri, 
an ancient people frequentljr mentioned by 
the old historians and geographers, was bounded 
by the Mediterranean on the north ; by ti)e Mo- ' 
lucha on the esCst ; by Gxtulia on the south ; and 
by the Atlantick Ocean on the west. It contained 
several cities of note ; and was famed for a lUx- 
tiriant produce of grapes, apples, and other hor- 
tulan productions. The islands on the Mau- 
ritanian coast were also so highly esteemed, on 
account of their happy climate, fertile soil, and 
salubiious air, that the ancients honoured them 
with the appellation of <' Foitunate^" and here 
fixed their Elysian fields. 

With respect to the origin of the Mauritanians, 
it appears that they were descended from Phuty 
the son of Ham. The Phcenicians, however» 
planted colonies among them in very early ages; 
and it may be infeiTed, from the testimony of 
several respectable writers, that the Arabs had a 
place among the most ancient inhabitants of their 
country. 

Their government seems to have been mo- 
narchical from the earliest ages ; for Justin says 
that Hanno, a Carthaginian nobleman, in order 
to accomplish some ambitious designs, had re* 
course to the king of the Mauri ; and t|ie great 
figure which the Mauri made in Africa, before 
the Romans became formidable in that country, 
serves to indicate that most of them were united 
under one sovereign; though mention is occa* 
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Bionalty made of several reguli» or heads of the 
Kabyles, who were eog£^ed in sanguinary wars 
with each other. 

Theit religion cannot now be satisfactorily de- 
scribed, its peculiarities having been, for nianj 
ages, buried in oblivion. It appears, howeve^t 
that Neptune was one of their principal objects 
of adoration ; that the sun and moon were wor- 
shipped after the manner of the other Libyan na- 
tions ; and that human victims Were occasionally 
dacrifiGed to their gods. 

Their characters appear to have been the same 
with the Numidian, and their language seems to. 
have differed from that of Numidia in the same, 
manner only as a dialect of one tongue does from 
another. 

' Of their arts and sciences historians have said 
but little. It is evident, however, that they had 
some knowledge of nautical affairs, not only from 
their intercourse with the Phoenicians and Car- 
thaginians, but also from the testimony of Ono- ■ 
macritus, who affirms, that they formed a set- 
tlement near Colchis, whither they came by sea* 
They applied themselves, in the earliest ages, to 
the study of magick, sorcery, and divination ; and. • 
Cicero informs us, that Atlas first introduced 
astrology and the doctrine of the sphere into j. 

Mauritania — a circumstance which probably ^ 

gave rise to the fable of Atlas's bearing the jj 

heavens upon his shoulders. Neptune, who I 

reigned in this country, is also said to have first ] 

fitted out a fleet, and invented tall ships with 1 

sails ; so that the Mauritanians must have * { 

possessed some ideas of astronomy, astrology, { 

geography, and navigation, at a very early 
period. .J 

\ 

I 



. AH persons of dislinctioA in Mauritania were 
•ricfaly appaiielled ; and took g^eat pains in 
cleansing their teeth, conabing their beards, and 
curling their hair. The poorer class, howerer, 
usually wore a thick gairment^ and a coarse 
rough tunick, which resembled that of their neigh-* 
. bouFs the Numidians. They were strangers to 
the art of husbandry, and roved about the 
country like the ancient Scythians or Arabes 
;Scenitie« Their tents or mapalia were so e^c- 
tremeiy small, that they could scarcely breathe 
m Uiem ; and their principal food consisted of 
cfftm and'heriiage, which they ate green, without 
any preparation. They are said to have pos- 
.aomed considerable akill in the preparation of 
.poisons; and perpetual exercise rendered them 
ywery skUful in hurling the dart. Their soldier 
bdre a remarkably savage appearance, being 
chsi in-the »k»n» of lioBSybeargj Or teepardS} and 
carrying targets or bucklers made of elephants 
liides. Their horses were small, but exceedingly 
ftwlft, and so perfectly under command, that they 
ivotild follow their riders like dogs. 

The two first princes of Mauritania, except 
Neptune, mentioned by historians, were Atlas 
9»d Antsus. Several corroborative testimonies, 
however, seem to justify the opinion that these 
were but different names of the same person^ 
for they were both the sons of Neptune, who 
reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, and a con-* 
•atierable pait of I^ibya ; they both nHed with 
despotick authority over great part of Africa; 
both are said to have been overcome by Her^ 
cul^ ; and both are celebrated for their superior 
knowledge in the celestial sciences. 

Antwus is said to have evinced the most un* 
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daunted bravery and resolution in his '<0ear with 
Hercules, and to have achieved some importaait 
advantages ; but that famous warrior, having 
intercepted a numerous body of Libyan forces, , 

defeated him with great slaughter; and thus 
made himself master of the kingdom and royal 
treasures : hence arose the fable that Hercules "^ 

took Atlas's globe upon his own shoulderd, van- - 

quished the dragon that guarded the orchards ^ 

of the Hesperides, and took possession of all the 
golden fruit. 

Nothing worthy notice is related of the Mau- 
litanians from the defeat of Antscus till the time 
of Bogud, who, in conjunction with Publius Sit- 
tius, contributed very considerably to Csesar's 
success in Afiica, and rendered him some im- 
portant services, when the memorable victory of 
Munda annihilated the Roman republick. After 
4h€ de^th-of that-iHu st r ioua goneralf -fae joined 
Mark Antony against Octavius, and endeavour* 
ed to make a diversion in favour of the former 
in Spain : but whilst he was engaged in this ex- 
pedition, the Tingitanians revolted from their 
allegiance, and bestowed the sovereignty upon 
Bocchus, who was confirmed in his new dignity 
by the emperor. After making some unsuccess- 
ful efforts for the recovery of this part of his "i^ 
dominions, Bogud was slain by Agrippa, at 
Methona; and Tingitania was, soon afterwaw!,' 
provinciated. 

The younger Juba received the two Mauris 
tanias from the muniQcence of Augustus, who 
also gave him the princess Cleopatra (daughter 
of Antony and the &mous qtnen of Egypt) in 
marriage. This prince, having received a libe- 
ral education at Rome, imUbed such a \mtVf 
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of knowledge, as afterward enabled him to vie 
with the most learned natives of Greece. He was 
remarkably well acquainted with the Assyrian^ 
Arabick, GreekyPunick, AfHcan, and Latin his- 
tories; and wrote some excellent treatises on 
grammar, painting, . natural history, &c. a few 
fragments of which are still extant. His mild 
and equitabde conduct in the government of 
Mauritania is honourably mentioned by ancient 
writers, and conciliated the esteem of his sub- 
jects so effectually, that they ever retsuned a 
giutefiil recollection of his administration, and 
erected a statue to his memory. 

He was succeeded by his son Ptolemy; in 
whose reign Tadarinas, a naUve of Numidia, 
who had served among the Roman auxiliaries 
jjist before the third consulate of Tiberius, as- 
sipmbled an army of barbarians, ^d committed 
many depredations in Africa: but, after some 

»tinie, he was defeated by Dolabella, and most 
€^ his followers put to the sword. Ptolemy was, 
soon afterward, cut off by Caius, either from a 
principle of avarice or jesilousy, as appears from 
1 the united testimonies of Dio and Suetonius. 

V To revenge the death of his beloved master, 
.^dempn assembled a body of his countrymen, 
•A and took up arms: but, a Roman army being 

\ sent against them by the emperor Claudius, they 

[• W!;ere compelled to desist from their daring en- 

terprise ; and, the following year, a treaty was 
concJUKled between the adverse ' generals, by 
which Mauritania seems to have been delivered 
up. to the Romans; for it was, soon afterward, 
divided into two provinces, the one called Mau- 
ritania Tingitana, and the other Mauritania Cae- 
s^enus. 
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'TPME ancient * GseinliatiSji actording to the 
JL most; respectable authorities) were some of 
the first inhabitants of Africa, extremely rude in 
their manners, and destitute bf any settled go- 
vernment* They are said to have subsisted upon 
the flesh of wild beasts 5 to have eaten their food 
upon the ground, like cattle ; and to have roved 
about the country, taking up their lodging in 
caves, or any other recesses, at the apjH'oach of 
night. This state of barbarity, however, con- 
tinued only till the Roman times, ■ when they 
were under the direction of certain phylarchs, or 
heads of kabyles, as their decendants are at the 
present day. 

Their language appears to have borne a near 
resemblance to the Arabick and other Oriental 
tongues ; and their religion was, in all proba- 
bility, similar to that of their progenitors, the 
ancient Arabs, which will be noticed in its pro- 
per place. Whether they had any particular 
customs different from the Numidians and Mau» 
ritanians, cannot now be determined, as histo- 
rians are totally silent upon the subject. With 
respect to arts, or erudition, nothing can be ex- 
pected among so unpolished a race. 

The early history of this people is so obscure, 
that Scylax and Herodotus do not even advert 

" *The limifs of Gaetulia have never been satisfactorily* 
defined by any of the ancient geographers. 
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to any of their transactions. Livy, however^ 
informs us, that a corp^ of this people was em- 
plofecl by Hannibal in the second Punick war^ 
and repulsed, at the siege of Casiiinum, with 
considerable loss. Whe Aef they were ever sub- 
dued by Masinissa, who gained some impor- 
tant conquests in Africa, cannot now be deter* 
mined ; but It appears, from good authority^ 
that his g^randson^ Jugurtha, instructed them in 
military discipline* 

That part of Gaetulia which belonged to Juba 
rame over to Julius Caesar: but the time when it 
was provinciated cannot now be fixed with pre« 
cision ; especially as Augustus bestowed some 
part of Gastulia on the yoUnger Juba, as an 
equivalent for his paternal kingdom of Numi- 
tlia. 

Aboiit the year of Rome 759, the Gietulians 
revolted against Juba, massacred all the Bo'* 
mans that had settled in his dominions, and com* 
'mitted many outrages in the neighbouring pro* 
,vinces ; but Cornelius Cossus gave them so 
xiomplete an overthrow, that they were compel* 
ied to submit upon such terms as he thought pros- 
per to prescribe. Nothing farther is related of 
them as a nation : but, in the elder Pliny*s time, 
they possessed some inconsiderable settlements 
in Tingitania and Numidia* 
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THE MELANOCffiTULI. OR NIGRITiB, AND 
GARAMANTES. 



THE Melanogastuli) or black Gsetullans, are 
placed by Ptolemy, between the moun- 
tains Sagapola and Usargala, in a district south- 
east of Gstulia Propria, and north of the river 
Niger. The modem district of Wad-reag, in 
the province of Constanlina, seems to correc* 
pond with this country ; and the tract inhabited 
by the Beni Mezzab, with the village of £n- 
gousah, the city of Tuggurt, and their depen- 
dencies, are supposed to have been anciently 
included in Melanogstulia. As Ptolemy places 
the Melanogxtuli next to the Pharusii, fixing his 
Nigritian Ethiopians to the north of the Niger; 
and, as both Pliny and Strabo give the Nigritae 
the same situation, with respect to the Pharusii, 
but take no notice of the Melanogaetuli, it ap- 
pears extremely probable that the subjects of our 
present consideratibn, and the Nigritias, were the 
same people. _ 

According to Leo, and the African historians, 
Sabtecha, the son of Cush, first peopled the Sa- 
hara, betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigri- 
tia ; and therefore, probably, Nigritia itself. It 
also appears, from the same authority, that the 
various Nigritian dialects bear a striking affinity 
to the Chaldee, Arabick, and Egyptian tongues, 
and, consequently, to the Ethiopick, which does 
not differ widely from them. 
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The Carthaginiansy according to the testi- 
mony of Frontinus, had Melanogxtulian) or Ni- 
gritian troops in their service, before the time of 
Gelon ; — a circumstance^ which accounts for a 
strange Phaenomenon in antiquity, viz. several 
antique coins bearing a negro's or Nigritian*s 
head. 

The Nigritac are said to have used armed cha- 
riots in battle, and to have carried bows and ar- 
rows like the western Ethiopians. They also 
travelled in caravans through the deserts^ to 
Cirta, and kept open a communication with the 
natives of Carthage, Numidia, and Mauritania* . 

The Garamantes were situated to the south- 
east of Gstulia, and tlie east of the Nigrits. The 
Hqpits of their country have not been ascertained 
by^cient geographers ; but it appears to have 
consisted of several large territories, and to have 
extended to the borders of Ethiopia Proper. 

The most ancient inhabitants were entirely 
destitute of arms ; and so remarkably wild, that 
ihey fied with the utmost precipitation at the 
sight of a stranger. However, in process of 
time, they built some towns in the vicinage of 
Mol^lt Girgiris, and carried on a trade wi& tht 
Carthaginians, Arabs, Persians, and Ethiopians* 
Some of them wandered about the deserts like 
their successors, the modem Bedouins, subust* 
ing by hunting wild animals, whilst others inha- 
bited, the dashkras, scattered up and down their 
arid and steril plains* 

They seem to have descended originally from 
Misraim and Cush ; as some of the most perfect 
Egyptian mummies bear a striking resemblance 
to the present negroes^ and their language^ in 
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ancient Umei, was remarkably similar to tfitt 
Egyptian. However, some colonies of Arabs 
appear to have settled among them. Of their 
religion we haVe no farther account than that 
they, in common with the Arabs, Ethiopians, 
and Indians, worshipped Jupiter Ammon, re- 
presenting him^ for the most part, with a ram*8 
Jbead, or at least with ram's horns* . . 

In the early ages they were governed by phy- 
larchs, or heads of tribes, in the same manner as 
the Arabs and Gaetulians; but afterward they 
seemed to have lived beneath* a monarchy. Masi- 
nissa took refuge among them, after he had been 
chased from his own kingdom by Syphax i but, 
as the roads Which led to their country were con- 
stantly infested by bandiiti, the Romans knett 
little of them till after the expiration of the re- 
publick. During the reign of Augustus, they 
were subdued by Lucius Cornelius Balba ; but 
they soon shook off the yoke, and jomed TacfaA 
rinas, in the thne of Tiberius, against the Ro« 
vamu However, qn ^e defeat of Tacfarinas^ 
they sent ambassadors to assuage the emperor*s^ 
resentment, and ai% supposed to have submitted 
peaceably to his authority i 

Of the >{ub8e, Perorsi, Gongalae, and many 
other obscure nations inhabiting that part of hu 
bya Interior, called, by the ancients, Western 
Ethiopia, nothing is known except their names. 
It appears, indeed, that the Greeks were not ig- 
norant of them in the time of Scylax ; but, as 
both that author and Hanno have admitted many 
fables into their writings, nothit^g ^tisf^tory can 
be drawn from thence* 
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LIBYANS AND GREEKS, 

iKHABirnre the tract betwexn the bor- 
ders OF SGTPT AUD THE RITER TRITON, 

<:omr emending marmarica, ctrxnaica9 
anst'the rsgio strtica. 



SSCTiON I. 
MARMARICA. 

MARMARICA, according to ancient geo« ^ 

graphers, was bounded on the east -and ] 

I west by. Egypt and Cyrenaica; on the south, t 

V by the desert of Sahara ; and on the north, by 

the Mediterranean. 
t{ The principal Libyait nations inhabiting this 

F| region were the Adyrmachids and Animonii; / 

I ! the former of whom were situated near the cano- 

pick mouth of the Nile, and usually fought with ^ 

a scymitar; and the latter, who derived their i' 

name finom Jupiter Amnion, their chief deity, V 

lay nearer Cyrenaica, and about ten days jour- ^ 

ney from Thebes, in Upper Egypt. It has been 
already seen, in the history of Persia, that Cam- 
byses sent a detachment of fifty thdusand men 
from Thebes, to lay waste the country of the 
Ammoiui, and destroy the temple of their fa- 
vourite god ; but, as they never returned, it is 
supposed they were overwhelmed by the moving 
sands* 

Authors are not perfectly agreed on the subject 
of the origin of the Marmaridx, some regarding 
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them ad Libyans, and others as Egyptians ; bat 
the greatest part rank them among the former. 
However, as they appear to have been, from 
very remote antiquity, subject to the kings of 
Egypt, we tnust, of necessity, refer our readers 
for an account of the transactions which oc- 
jcurred here, to the hbtory of that country, and 
likewise to those of the Persians, Macedonians> 
and Romans, by whom the Marmaridsc were 
successively governed. 

Of the Zygrita, seated near the Greater Ca- 
tabathmus ; the Buzes lying more to the south ; 
and the Mareotae, situated on the borders of the 
Adyrmachidae, nothing has been recoiled wor- 
th y of observation* 



S£CT.II. 
CYRENAICA. 

THIS tract of country was bounded by die 
Mediterranean on the north ; by Marmaa> 
rica on the east ; by the desert of Sahara oa 
the south; and by the Regio Syrtica on the 
west* The soil was, in general, barren, and th^ 
air insalubrious ; but some parts were tJest wi^ 
a tolerable share of fertility, and produced rosesj 
violets, and other Eowers of peculiar fragrancy. 

The principal nations who occupied or bor* 
dered upon this region, were the Barcsei, the 
Psylli, and the Nasamones* The Barcaei, ac* 
. wording to Vii^l and Silius, spread themselvee 
over a considerable part of Libya, and built a 
metropolis^ which made the greatest figure of 
any city in this country, exte|il Cyrene* Thejr ' 
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are said to have l^uned the art of managing 
hpraes from Neptune , of driving chariots from 
!Minerva ; and to have practised the customs of 
the other Libyan nomades. 

The Psylli having once had all U)eir reservoira 
of water dried up, advanced into the Sahara, with 
a design to make war upon the south wind ; but 
their mad presumption was suitably punished*-* 
the whole of their army being overwhelmed with 
torrents of sa^d* 

l^h^N^samones are said to have been a pow- 
erful nation in the time of Herodotus ; but they 
subsisted chiefly by predatory incursions into th^ 
adjacent countries, and were therefore generally 
regarded as little better than a numerous ban-> 
ditti. 

Battus the Thera&an, according to Herodotus^ 
settled, with a colony of his countrymen, firet in 
the island of Plataea, and afterward on the Libyan 
continent ; where they built Cyrene, abqut the 
third year of tlie thirty-seventh Olympiad. 

Of Arcesilaus !• Eattus II» and Arcesilaus IL 
nothing is recorded except their names and ac- 
cessions. But Battus IIL sumamed the happy^ 
strengthened his army by the accession of many 
Greeks, who came to live in his dominions, and 
defeated Apries^ king of Egypt, in a pitched bat« 
tie, near the fountain of Thestis, in I rasa. 

Arcesilaus II f. the son of this prince, was en* 
gaged in a war with his own brothers, one of 
whom defeated him in battle, and shortly after 
caused him to be assassinated. 

Battus IV. sumamed the Lame, ascended the 
throne afler his &ther*s death, and introduced 
K^ral alterations into the form of government. 

Arcesilaus IV. attempted to restore the Cy- 
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renian constituti(»i to its original state ; but hit 
design was so ill relished by the populacey that 
they immediately rose in arms, and compelled 
him to abandon the country. In this exigence 
he sought an asylum with Euelthon, of Salamisy 
and was received by that prince with extrstf)rdi- 
nary kindness. He afterward retired to the court 
of his father-in-law, Alazar, at Barca ; and was 
there assassinated as he was walking in the mar- 
ket-place. 

Pheretima^ the mother of Arcesilaus, having, 
in the mean time, established her authority at 
Cyrene, prevsuled on the Persians to besiege the 
city of Barca, and to put into her hands all 
persons who had been concerned in the murder 
of her son : these she caused to be impaled round 
the walls of the town, and fixed near them th« 
breasts of their wives, which were cut off for 
that horrid purpose. This monster oC cruelty is 
said afterward to have been literally devoured by 
worms — a suitable punishment for her enormous 
barbarity. 

From this period nothing worthy of record 
appears in the Cyrenian history, except that 
the people retained their independence, and were 
governed by their own laws, till the subjugation 
of their country by the hero of Macedon. Shortly 
after the demise of Alexander, Thimbro invaded 
Cyrenaica, defeated the natives in a pitched 
battle, and compelled them to purchase a peace 
with half of their armed chariots, and five thou* 
luuitd talents of silver; but he was soon after van- 
quished and taken prisoner by Ophelias, who 
appears, by some means, to have obtained the 
sovereignty. 

Magasj the brother of Ptolemy Lagus> reigned 
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at Cyrene fifty years ; after which the govcmr^ 
ment remained under the Egyptian monarchs, 
till Ptolemy Physcon transferred it to his natu- 
ral son, sumamed Apion; who left it, by will> 
to the Romans. 

' On the decease of this prince the senate de« 
dined his legacy, and left all the Cyrenian ci- 
ties to be governed by their own laws. This 
permission, however, produced so much con- 
tention, and raised up so many rival tyrants^ 
that the Romans were compelled to send an 
urmy, under the command of Lucullus, to re- 
store the publick tranquillity ; and, about twenty 
years after the death of Apion, it was found ne- 
cessary to reduce the country to the form of a 
pi^vince. On the declension of the Roman em* 
pire> it was subdued by the Arabs ; and after- 
ward fell to the Turks, who still hold it in their 
p08Be88ion« 



SECT. III. 

> .,■'■■ 

THE REGIO SYRTICA. 

THE Regio Syrtica^ «o denominated becauso 
the two Syrtes formed the northern extre- 
tnities of its eastern and western limits, was 
bounded by the Mediterranean on the north ; 
by Cyrenaica on the east ; by the Sahara on 
tlie $out^ ; and by Africa Propria on the west, 
A considerably part of th^ country was extremely 
barren ; but some places were tolerably produc- 
tive of corn, fruit, and oil. 

The principal nations that inhabited this r%iQn 
vcr«i the Giadanes, Cinethii, Mac??, and Loto* 
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phagii* The Gindanes, according to Herodo- 
tus, were seated in the vicinage of the Cinyps : 
their women wore as many borders on their up- 
per garment as they had lovers ; and she who 
had the greatest number was most esteemed. 
The Cinethii are mentioned by Ptolemy as a re- 
spectable people, situated behind the Machyni, 
and near the Lesser Syrtis, The Macs were j^ 
tolerable potent nation in the neighbourhood of 
the Garamantes ; they shaved their heads all 
over, except' the middle^ which was adorne4 
with a single lock of hair ; and, when they made 
war upon any of the neighbouring tribes, they 
wore the skins of ostriches instead of armoui^., 
And the Lotophagii, so called from the circum- 
stance of their subsisting chiefly on the fruit, o£ 
the Lotus, were a very numerous race, who^^ 
territory extended almost from the Greater to. 
the Lesser Syrtia. 

As these nations agreed, in all material points»> 
with the other Libyan Nomades, whose history 
has been already given, nothing farther can be 
said of their origin, government, religion^ or 
language. They seem to have been subdued by, 
the famous Egyptian monarch, Sesostris, or Se*. 
«ack ; but how long they remained in subjection 
to Egypt cannot now be determined. Some 
part of the Regio Syrtica appears to have beea 
under the dominion of the Cyrenians till the re-, 
gulation .Qf limits took place, according to Sal* 
lust, between that people and the sons of Car- 
thage. Subsequent to that period^ it remained •: 
in the hands of the Carthaginians till it was. 
wrested from them by the warlike Masinissa^ 
In later ages it underwent the same &te as most 
of the contiguous region^. 
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ETHIOPIA Propria was bounded on the 
north by Egypt ; on the east by the Red 
Sea; on the south by a part of Africa unknown 
to the ancients ; and on the west by Libya In- 
terior. The face of the country is diversified 
with mountains and valleys ; the soil, when pro* 
perly cultivated, yields exuberant crops of grain^ 
pulse, and other vegetable productions ; and the 
climate is, in general, so healthy, that the na« 
tives frequently attain to longevity^ Some parts^ 
however, are rendered equally unpleasant and in-" 
salubrious by intolerable heat, a stagnant atmos- 
phere, or tremendous whirlwinds, which raise the 
sand in spiral volumes to the sky, and level or 
overwhelm all before them. 

The Ethiopians might justly vie with, and 
even claim a superiority over the Egyptians, in 
point of antiquity ; since their progenitor, Cush, 
was the eldest son of Ham. They might also 
have been esteemed of equal antiquity with the 
Arabians, as the Cushites migrated, from the 
kingdom of Midiau, both into the southern parts 
of the peninsula of the Arabs and Ethiopia. 

The communication which subsisted between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, as well as the proximity of 
blood of Cush and Mizraim, introduced many 
of those customs, laws, and sciences among the 
Ethiopians, which have already been noticed in 
the history of Egypt. Their religion, like that 



of the neighbouring nattonS) was gross idolatry ^ 
their government appears to have been monarch- 
ical from the earliest ages ; and their language 
bore so close an affinity to the Hebrew, tha% 
whoever was perfectly acquainted with the one^ 
fi^ight, without any great (lifficulty, attain the 
knowledge of the other. 

The early history of Ethiopia is enveloped in 
Buch clouds of fiction and uncertainty, that but 
little can be ssad on the subject, with any degree 
^f confidence) till the time of Solomon, when it 
was subject to Sesack, or Sesostris, kingof Egypt* 

Upon the tlemise 6f this victorious prince, a 
'civil war broke out in Egypt, which Sir Isaac 
Newton supposes to have been invaded, at this 
time, by the Libyatis, am! defended by the 
Ethiopians* About ten years after this occupy 
irence, the Ethiopians seized upon Egypt, and, 
at the Bame time, made themselves masters of 
Libya; a circumstance which accounts for the 
numerous host led by Zerah, the Ethiopian^ 
against Asa, king of Judah. However, Asa 
defeated that great army in the fifteenth year of 
his reign, and gained such important advan- 
tages, that Zerah could never rally his scattered 
forces. Hereupon, the inhabitants of the Lower 
Egypt shook off the Ethiopick yoke, and com- 
pelled Memnon, or Amenophis, king of that 
scountry, to retire to Memphis, whence he is 
said to have retreated into Ethiopia. However, 
about thirteen years after this disgrace, Mem^* 
hon returned with his son Rameses, at the head 
bf a formidable army, and thased the Phoeni- 
cians out of Lower Egypt; which action the 
Egyptian historians call the second expulsion of 
the shepherds* 



Vtorti a comparutive view; of several historical 

"facts, Sir Isaac Newton renders it probable that 

Memnon, Amenophis, and Mcnes, were the same 

pei*son ; that the Ethiopian prince who bore tliese 

names was the son of Zerah ; and that he died, 

i in a very advanced age, about ninety years after 

the accession of Rehoboam to the throne of Ju- 
dah. 

He was succeeded by his son Rameses, who 
built a portico to the temple of Vulcan at Mem- 
phis. Moeris, his successor, embellished the city 
of Memphis, and fixed his residence there alx>ut 
two hundred years after the Trojan war. The 
sceptre was then successively swayed by Cheops, 
Cephrenes, and Mycerlnus, whose principal ac* 
tions have been already noticed in the history of 
Egypt. In the reign ojT Asychis, both Assym 
and Ethiopia revolted from Egypt, which was 
thereupon divided into several small kingdoms. 
Gnephactus possessed the regal title in one of 
these, and fixed his residence at Memphis ; but 
his son Bocchoris was slain by Sabacon, the 

' Ethiopian. 

From the demise of Sethon, the son of Saba- 
xon, little is known concerning the affairs of 
Ethiopia till the seventy-eighth year of Nabo- 
iiassar, when the country was subdued by Esar- 
Haddon, king of Assyria. This monarch com- 
mitted many cruelties there, and in Egypt, and 
governed both these kingdoms till the time of 
his death. But then the Ethiopians threw off 
the Assyrian yoke, and maintained their inde- 
pendence till the time of Cyrus the Great. 
Shortly after the demise of that prince, they 
appear to have withdrawn themselves from the 
iPersians; since we find Cambyses, the son of 
Vol. IX. M 
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Cyrus, engaged in a fiiutless expedition * against 
them* 

Alexander the Great does not seem to have 
undertaken any expedition against this people, 
though one of his first inquiries at the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon was after the sources of the Ni!e» 
Ptolemy Euergetes is said to have carried his 
arms into the ^rthest p<(its of Ethiopia, and to 
have subdued most of its inhabitants : it is pro- 
bable, however, that he soon abandoned thes^ 
conquests; for nothing worthy of notice is re- 
corded concerning any brarjch of the Proper 
Ethiopians, from this period till the time of Au- 
:gustus. 

About the year of Rome 725, Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia, made an irruption, at the head of a 
numerous army, into the province of Thebais;; 
reduced Syene, Philae, and Elephantine, thjc 
Egyptian frontiers on the side of Ethiopia, with- 
out opposition ; and made three Roman cohorts 
prisoners of war. But Petronius, the governor 
of Egypt, soon compelled her to retire into her 
own dominions, and gained so decisive a victory 
over her undisciplined forces, that she deemed it 
advisable to send an embassy to Augustus, to 
I'equest a cessation of hostilities. Augustus gave 
the envoys a veiy gracious reception, and grant- 
ed their mistress a peace upon honourable terms ; 
but the Romans now regarded themselves afi 
masters of Ethiopia, and complimented the em- 
peror on his important conquest. Pliny intimates 
that the Ethiopians had been governed, for se- 
veral preceding generations, by queens, who all 
bore the name of Candace. 
Bat little occurs respecting the £thiopian» 

• Vide Vol. VIII. page 43. 
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from this period till the reign of Probus, who - 
undertook an expedition against a predatory 
tribe called Bleinmyes, many of whom were led 
in triumph, and exhibited so strange an appeal'^ 
ance as greatly astonished the Romans* Toward 
the close of the third century, that nation and the 
Nobatx, a people inhabiting the banks of the Nile, 
committed great depredations In Thebais, and 
other parts of the Roman temtories. The em- 
peror Dioclesian, instead of chastising their in- 
solence, assigned^ them certain lands for their 
subsistence, and transplanted some of them to aa 
isisUid near Elephantine, where he gave them the 
use of the temples in common with his own sub- , 

jfects, and permitted their own priests to officiate 
dt the altars, supposing that this would produce a 
perfect harmony between the nations. However, | 

they continued their nefarious practices till Jus- 
tinian issued orders for their temples to be de- 
molished, their priests imprisoned, and ail the 
images of their gods sent to Byzantium. 

Nothing worthy of notice is recorded of the | 

Ethiopians from the reign of Dioclesian, till the ^ 

time of their conversion to Christianity. The J 

modern Abassines assert, that our Saviour was | 

bom in the thirteenth year of Bazen, a prince of 5 

the Solomonean • line, and the twenty-fourth ^ 

from Menileheck, sumamed £1 Hakim, or the 1 

Wise. They also enumerate thirteen kings, who \ 

reigned for the space of three hundred and twen- 
ty^seven years between him and Abreha, and 
Atzbeha, who sat upon the throne when Frumen- i 

tins carried the glorious light of the gospel into i 

Abassia. ^ 



. * The Abassines believe (heir lyings to have descended 

from Solomon and the queen of Sheba. \ 
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Of the planting of Christianity in Abassia ov 
Ethiopia, Rufinus and sonie other writers have 
given the following account* — " Meropius, a 
Tyrian philosopher, having travelled over the 
greatest part of India, either in quest of philo- 
sophical discoveries, or for the sake of traffick, 
determined, at length, to return home with two 
young men, the companions of his travels ; but, 
on his touching at an i^and in the Red Sea, he 
died; and his kinsmen, P'rumentius and ^dc« 
sius, fell into the hands of the Barbarians, who 
immediately presented them to the king. In this 
new situation the travellers acted with such pro- 
{)riety» and gave so many proofs of their talcnta 
and industry, that they were soon raised to ho* 
noumble posts at court : and, on the king's de- 
mise, Frumentius was intrusted with the ma* 
nagement of puWick affairs by the queeiij who 
had been appointed guardian to her infant son« 
Fntmentlttt immediately ex«ned hbn»^lf to bring 
the peopk tinder hit Inipeetion to the knoirtedge 
of the goepsl ; and) after tome time^ took a jourw^ 
ney to Alexandria) to inform St« Athanatitii of 
hU Kuecet B. Hereupon the patriarch eonlecmted 
him Bishop of Axuma, and, about the year of 
our Lord 335, sent him into Ethiopia, where 
he baptized great numbers of the inhabitants ; 
built several churches, ordained presbyters and 
deacons, and propagated the holy faith with as- 
tonishing rapidity through almost every part of 
that extensive region* 

Abra and Asba, who jointly swayed the seep* 
tre, are highly celebrated by the Ethiopian wri- 
ters ; and the harmony which subsisted Ijctween 
them was so extraordinary as to become pro-. 
verbtaJ* During this reign the emperor Con* 
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stautius made use of several expedients to intro- 
duce the doctrines of Arianism into Ethiopia ; 
but all his exertions were completely fmstrat- 
cd. 

Few transactions relative to Ethiopia have 
bten noticed by historians from the reign of 
Constantius to the time of Elesbaan, who de- 
clared war agaiiist the Homerites, for massa- 
creing some christian merchants, and solemnly 
vowed to become a christian, in case he proved 
victorious. Having, therefore, obtained a com- 
plete conquest, he embraced the true faith, and 
placed a christian prince on the throne of the 
Homerites. On a future occasion, he took up 
arms against the usurper Dunaan, who had 
raised a dreadful persecution against the Chris- 
tians, and obtsdned a decisive victory, which 
gave the Abassines possession of Arabia Felix 
till the time of Abd al Motalleb, grandfather of 
Mahomet. 

Gebra Meskel, successor to Elesbaan, is said 

* to have greatly augmented his dominions, though 

the particulars of his conquests are passed over 

in silence. He formed an alliance with the empe- 

^ror Justinian, and was highly celebrated for his 

piety. 

Upon the demise of this prince the govern- 
ment devolved on one Constantine, and afierwai-d 
on Fresenna, whose name implies ^ood fruit. 
During the interval of time between the reigns 
of Fresenna and DeJnoad, the latter of whom as- 
cended the throne about the year of our Lord 960, 
nothing occurs in the Ethiopian history worthy 
of observation. About this time the usurpations 
of the Zagxan family commenced, as will appear 
in its proper places 

M2 
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ARABIA, taken in its largest extent, is si- 
tuated between the twelfth and thirty-fifth 
degrees of north latitude, and the fifty-third and 
seventy-eighth of longitude; being bounded by 
part of Syria, DJyar-Beer, Irak and Khuzestan, 
on the north; by the Euphrates, the Persian 
gulf, and the bay of Ormus, on the east ; by the 
straits of Bab al Mandab and the Indian ocean on 
the south ; and by Palestine, the Red Sea, and 
the isthmus of Suez, on * the west. 

This extensive peninsula was divided by Pto- 
lemy into three parts ; viz. Arabia Petraa, Ara- 
bia Deserta, and Arabia Felix; and since the 
time of that eminent geographer, this division has 
generally prevailed. 

Arabia Petrsea was bounded by Palestine, the 
lake Asphaltites, and Coelo-Syria, on the north ; 
by Syria and Arabia Deserta on the east ; by 
Arabia Felix on tlie south ; and by the isthmus 
of Suez and the Heroopolitan gulf on the west. 
Its soil did not admit of much cultivation, being 
covered with rocks or arid sand ; and most of 
its towns were too insignificant to merit the at- 
tention of posterity. It was, however, inha- 
bited, in very remote ages, by several nations ; 

• The limits of the Arabia Proper are much more cir- 
-cumscribed, .as extending no farther northward than the 
isthmus, running from Ailah to the head of the Persists 
gulf, and the borders of the territory of Cufa, 
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of which the Ishmaelitesy Nabartheans^ Keda- 
reni, and Hagai-cni, were the most consider* 
ahle« 

Arabia Deserta was bounded on the north by 
the Euphrates, which separated it from Mesopo- 
tamia ; on the east by a ridge of mountains, di« 
riding it from Ch<t1dea and Babylonia ; on the 
south by Arabia Felix, from which it was like- 
wise disjoined by several ranges of hills; and' 
on the west by Syria, Judea, and Arabia Petraa. • 
The greatest part of the country was a mere 
desert, being no otherwise diversified than by 
arid plains of sand, rocky moUT^tains, and a feW' 
fertile spots, which resembled so many little 
islands, sumounded by an extensive ocean. The 
principal nations who inhabited this tract were 
the C>auchabeni, Rhaabeni, ^sit», Batansi, and 
Agrsei. Ptolemy has enumerated several towns 
appertaining to this province, but none of them 
were places of importance. 

Arabia Felix, a considerable part of which is 
well watered, and blest with abundant fertility, 
was limited by Arabia Petraea and Arabia De- 
serta on the north f by the Erythrean sea on the 
south ; and by part of that sea, together with 
the Arabian and Persian gulfs, on the east and 
west. In short, it nearly corresponded with that 
tract which is regarded, by oriental geographers, 
as the proper peninsula of the Arabs. Strabo 
affirms, that, in his time, it was divided into five 
kingdoms, which strictly agrees with the division 
of the Proper Arabia, by the eastern writers, 
into the five provinces of Yemen, Hejaz, Te- 
hama, Najd, and Yamana. The principal na-»; 
tions situated in this country, in the early a^es, 
were the Sab»]> Gernei, Minxi, Adramitsc, Asci- 
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tae, Homerites, Sapphorits, Omanitx, Bnizome* 
nse, and Nabathaeans* 

The ArabSf according to their own historians^ 
are sprung froia two stocks ; viz. Kahtan, or 
Joktan, the son of £ber, and Adnan, a lineal 
descendant of IshmaeL The posterity of the 
former ate called Al Arab al Ariba, genuine 
Arabs; and those of the latter are distinguished 
by the term Al Arab al Mostareba, naturalized 

, Arabe. The uncertainty of the descents between 
Ishmael and Adnan is the reason why they sel- 
dom trace their genealogies higher than the lat* 
ter, and regard him as the father of their tribes*. 
The religion of the ArabSy prior to the time 
of Mahomet> consisted) like that of the Sabians, 
in worshipping the heavenly bodies, and certain 
inferior deities, which they called Al Ilahat, or 
the goddesses. Their idols of wood and stone 
were also extremely numerous.^ and angels, or 
superior intelligences, were regarded as media<^ 
tors between men and the Supreme Being, whom 
they called Allah Ta^ the Most High God» 
It appears, however,t from good authority, that 

• the Magian religion was planted by the Persians 
among some of the Arab tribes ; Judaism was 
introduced into several parts of the country 
shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem Jby 
Titus Vespasian; and the Christian faith was 
]danted, at a very early period, with tolerable 
success* 

Their government, like that of their descend* 
ants, the Bedouins, was vested in certain shekha 
and emira ; the former of whom superintended 
particular collections of tents called khymas, or 
villages, and the latter ruled over a whole tribe* 
Both these descriptions of rulers, however, seem 
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to have acknowledged the sovereignty of one' 
particular person, who was either distinguished ' 
by the regal title, or, at least, by that of grand 
emir, and maintained the Arabs in possession of 
their particular customs^ laws, and privileges. 

Of their language the following interesting 
account is given by Sir William Jones, whose* 
elegant writings must ever be highly esteemed 
by the sons of science. •* As the Arabick • lan- 
* guage is unquestionably one of the most an* 
*' cient in the world, so it yields to none ever 
" spoken by mortals in the number of its Word8» 
** and the precision of its phrases ; but it is 
**' equally true and Wonderful, that it bears not 
** the least resemblance, either in words, or the 
" structure of them, to the Sanscrit, or great pa* 
** rent of Indian dialects t of which dissimilarity 
^ two remarkable instances may be given i the 
^ Sanscrit^ like the Greeks Persian, and Germany 
** delights in compoundti, but In a much higher 
**dem8) while the AraUeky and alHt» tiftev 
^dialecti, abhor the eompoitUonof wordty and 
*^ invariably expreit very complex ideai by oir^ 
« cumloeutlon i so that if a Gompoond word be 
^ found in any genuine language of the Ara« 
** bian peninsula, it may at once be pronounced 
" an exotick. Agmn : it is the genius of the 
** Sanscrit, and other languages of the same 
^< stocky that the roots of verbs be almost uni« 
^ versally biliteral ; so that five-and-twenty h%in-» 
<* dred such roots might be formed by the com*^ 
^ portion of the fifty Indian letters ; but the 
<* Arabick roots are as universoUy triliteral ; so 

*' * Vide Astati^k Reacarches, vol ii* page ^> 
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*< that the composition of the twenty-eight Ara* 
^bian letters would give near two-and-twenty'- 
" tliousand elements of the language. Of the 
" characters in which the old compositions of 
** Arabia were written we know but little, ex» 
" cept that the Koran originally appeared in 
" those of Cufah ; from which the modem Ara- 
^ bian letters^ with all their elegant variations, 
^ were derived, and which unquestionably had 
** a common origin with the Hebrew or Chal* 
" daick." 

The sciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient 
Arabs were three ; that of their history and ge- 
nealogies ; such a knowledge of the stars as; 
enaUed them to predict the change of weather ; 
and the interpretation of dreams. They had 'also 
a considerable degree of knowledge in several 
mechanical arts ; and many of them became fa- 
mous, in early ages, for their cultivation of elo« 
quence and poetry. 

With respect to their disposition, it is proper 
to remark, tM they had their excellencies and 
defects, as well as other nations. Thus, hospita- 
[ lity was so habitual to them, that in this they 

^ seemed to exceed all their neighbours, and 

^ the contrary vice was held in the utmost con* 

tempt and abhorrence : they are highly com- 
mended by the ancients, on account of their fide- 
lity to their friends and their respectful beha- 
viour to the aged ; and they have been cele- 
brated, in all ages, for the brilliancy of their wit 
and their quickness of penetration. But, on the 
Qther hand, it is evident, even from their own 
writers, that they had a natural inclination to 
Woodshed, rapine, and cruelty ; and that they 
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Vere §6 much addicted to retain malice, that 
they were scarcely ever known to forget an oM 
injury. 

The ancient Scenite Arabs, or Nabatheans, 
subsisted chiefly by plunder, and frequently 
changed their habitations as the convenience of 
water and pasturage for their cattle invited 
Ihem. But the more civilized tribes resided in 
towns and cities, where they gained a livelihood 
hy the cultivation of palm-trees, feeding of cat- 
Ue, and the exercise of various tra^s, particu^ 
larly merchandise, wherein they were very emi*. 
^ent, even in the time of the patriarch Jacobw 
Strahp asserts, that Arabia was aggrandized 
chiefly by commerce; and that a gt-eat part of 
Ihf-. riches, which the ancients regarded as the 
produce of the coiuitry, came from the Indies 
and the coast of Africa. 

We shall conclude these remarks <wi the Arabs 
with the following short quotation from the 
|wstly celebrated discourse of Sir William Jones, 
on that ancient nation. ^^ The Arabs * have 
** never been entirely subdued, nor has any im- 
^ pression been made on them, except on their 
" borders ; where the Phoenicians, Persians, Ethi- 
<< opians, Egyptians, and, in later ages, the 
^^ .Othman Tartars, have severally acquired set- 
«' elements ; but, with these exceptions, the na- 
*^ tives of Hejaz and Yemen have preserved, for 
^^ages, the sde dominion of their deserts and 
" pastures, their mountains and fertile valleys t 
..*f they have also retted their primitive manners, 
f language, features, and character, as long and 
<^ 9Bvcm9xkMy as the Hindus themselves. Th« 

* Vide Asiatkk Researches, vol. ii page 2* 



« present genuine Arabs of Syria, Yemen, and 
** Hejaz, form a striking contrast to the Hindu 
** inhabitants of those provinces : their eyes are 
^ full of vivacity ; their speech voluble and arti* 
^ culate ; their deportment manly and dignified ; 
^ their minds always attentive, and their coui>- 
*^ tenanees strongly marked . with a spirit of in^^ 
•* dependence.'* 

Joktan, the son of £ber, wkom the Arabs dis- 
^nguish by the name of Kahtan, appears to 
•have taken up his residence, shortly after the 
confusion of tongues, in Arabia ; where his thir« 
teen sons extended themselves from Mesha to 
Sephar, a mountainous district in the south- 
ieastem part of that peninsula ; and where Jok<> 
tan himself, according to the Arab historians, 
founded the kingdom of Yemen. 

Ishmaiel, having been dismissed by Abrahan^ 
in the manner already related in the Jewish his'* 
tory, retired into the wilderness of Paran, where 
he became tht father of a numerous and potent 
nation, of whom it was predicted that they 
should live in a state of perpetual enmity with 
the rest of mankind, and yet should never be 
wholly subjugated by any foreign power. The 
Arab writers asseit, that he married the daugh* 
ter of Modad, king of Hejaz, who was lineally 
descended from the founder of that kingdom -$ 
and, as the Arabs pronounce him the father of 
the greatest part of their nation, we may justly 
consider him and.Joktan as the principal plan^ 
ters of Arabia. However, it is not probable that 
the Scenite Arabs were the only descendants of 
Ishmael, though they indisputably constituted 
the major part of them, and have retained the 
sanne disposition, power, and govenunent> from 
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ihe age x>f their progenitor to the present 
time. 

The kingdom of Yemen was governed for. a 
long series of years by princes of the, tribe of 
Hamyar, the son of Saba, the gi*eat grandson 
of Kahtan, though it was, at length) translated 
to the descendants of his brother, Cahlan, who 
still retained the title of king of Hamyar* The 
princes of the Hamyarites had the general epi- 
thet of Tobba, or successor^ as the Egyptian 
kings had that of Pharaoh, and the Roman em- 
perors that of Cssar. Of these kings nothing is 
related but their names, or such transactions as 
are too absurd or unimportant to merit a place 
in this work : suffice it, therefore, to say, that 
the monarchy subsisted abou4: two thousand 
and twenty years ; and, at the expiration of that 
time, fell into the hands of the great impostor 
Mahomet* 

. The kingdom of Hira was founded in Irak by 
a descendant of Cahlan, named Maleck ; but, 
after three descents, the crown was transferred, 
by 'marriage, to the Lackhmians. These princes, 
whose general epithet was Mondar, preseiTed 
the regal authority, notwithstanding some inter- 
ruption from the Persians, till the khalifat of 
Abubecr, when Al Mondar Maghrur, the last 
king, was deprived of his life and crown by the 
victorious Khaled Ebn al Walid. This mo- 
narchy, according to Ahmed Ebn Yusef, existed, 
under the Mondars, for the space of six hundred 
and twenty-two years and eight months. 
. The founders of the kingdom of Ghassan were 
of the tribe of Azd, and settled in Syria-Damas- 
cena, in the vicinage of a water called Ghassan, 
whence they derived iheir name* Having ex- 

VoL. IX. N 
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pelled the Dajaamiah Arabs, who were of the 
tribe of Salih, they made themselves masters of 
a vety considerable territory, and established a 
monarchy, which subsisted, accoixling to the 
most accurate computation, six hundred and 
sixteen years. 

The kingdom of Hejaz ^as founded by Jor- 
ham, the son of Kahtan, and governed by his 
descendants till the time of lahmael, who espoused 
the daughter of Modad. Some authors are of 
opinion that Kidar, Ishmacl's son, received 
the crown from one of his uncles ; but it is ge- 
nerally supposed that the posterity of Ishma^l 
' expelled the Jorhamites, who retired to Johainah', 
and were there destroyed by an ihimdation. 

Shortly after nhis period the kingdom of 
Hejaz was divided ambng the chiefs, or headft 
of tril)es, and was govemcd almost in the same 
manner as is now practised by the Arabs of the 
Desert. The tribe of Khozaah; after the in- 
undation of Al Arem, fixed their residence in the 
valley of Marri, near Mecca, and there founded 
an anstocracy, assuming both the government 
of the adjacent city and the care of the temple-. 
They retained these acquisitions for several ages, 
till, at length, one Kosa, of the tribe of Koreish, 
purchased the keys and custody of the temple, 
from Abu Gabshan, and sbon afteiward divested 
the tribe of Khozaah of the civil govemmisnt of 
Mecca. There were also some other tfibei» 
which had princes of their own, and formed in*, 
dependent states ; but all of these were greatly 
inferior to the kingdoms of Yemen, Hira, Ghas^ 
san, and Hejaz. 
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EMPIRES OF NICE AND TRAPEZOKa 



SECTION I. 
NICE. 



THEODORE Laacaris^ having fled, ^ j^ 
from the persecution of his tyraoni- i^' 
cal &ther-in-law, . to Bithynia, was re- 
ceived with the warmest demonstrations of joy 
by the inhabil»nts ; and enabled, by their as* 
sistancey to make hiaaself master of Phrygia, 
Mysia, Lydia, and Ionia, from the Macander to 
the Euxine Sea. These provinces he erected 
into a new empire, called the empire of Nice, 
!h>m the famous city which he made his imperial 
residence ; and, by his cxtraordinaiy valour and 
<^onduGt,. secured these important acquisitions to 
himself and his successors; though both the | 

Turks and. Latins used the most strenuous «x- ! 

ertion» against him for the space of eighteeh j 

years. ... 

On the demise of this prince the go- ^^ jj ' j 

vemmeiit devolved, by legacy, on his son*- X222. 
in^aw, John Ducas, who was accordingly j 

crowned at Nice by the patriarch Manuel, and 
proved equally brave and successful with his 
celebrated pi*edeGessor» He extended his con- 
quests not only in Asia, but also in Europe, and 
almost to the gates of Constantinople; he 
ju^hieved many briUiant victories ovdr the Turks 
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and Latins in pitched engagements ; and diedy 
universally regretted by his subjects, in the sixty- 
second year of his age, and the thirty-third of 
his reign. 

A. D. ^^ ^^^ succeeded by Theodore Las- 
1225. caris, who, during his short reign, was 
attended with great success against the 
despot of Epirus and the Bulgarians. However, 
he acted diametrically opposite to the interests 
of his people in recalling the traitor Michael 
Palreologus, and restoring him to his former digr 
nity. Theodore died in the third year of his 
reign, and left the empire to his son, under the 
guardianship of Arsenius, the patriarch .of Nic^^ 
^nd one Muzalo, a person of mean extraction., 
but of consummate merit, and approved fidelity. 

The promotion of Muzalo having excited the 
envy of the Nicean nobility, a select number of 
them resolved to dispatch him on the demise of 
Theodore, and accordingly caused him to be as- 
sassinated during the celebration of the deceased 
monarch's funeral obsequies. Palsologus th^u 
caused himself to be chosen guardian. of the 
young emperor, and to be declared protector pf 
the empire, without any regard to Arsenius, 
whose merit and integrity were inimical to the 
usurper's designs. 

On the news of a signal victory gained over 
the despot of Epirus, many, both of the nobles 
and populace, saluted Palsolog^s with the impe- 
rial title ; but, as the patriarch threatened to e:^- 
communicate both him and his adherents for 
this treasonable act, the usurper bound himself 
under a solemn oath to resign the empire to the 
lawful heir as soon as he should become of ag^. 
However, on his taking Constantinople from the 
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latins, in the second year of his retgOf he or- 
4ered the eyes of the unfortunate prince to be 
put out ; removed the seat of empire to Constan* 
tinople, and caused himself to be solemnly 
crowned emperor of the East* Such was the 
end of the Nicean eiQ^cc^ about fifty-seven years 
^ter its foundation. 



TRAPEZOND. 

SHORTLY after the j^uction of Constanti- 
nople by the Latins, Alexius Commenus, 
numamed the Great, and his brother David, 
seized on the provinces of Colchis, Galatia, 
Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, with several cities 
of note ; and Alexius fixed his imperial resi- 
dence at Trapezoid, where he established him- 
'self in possession of his iiew territories, and 
foimed an altiance with Baldwin, emperor of 
Constantinople* , He does not seem, however, 
to have taken the imperial title, most authors 
supposing that it was either his grandson or 
great-grandson who first assumed it ; and that he 
contented himself ynih. the title of duke or lord 
-of Trapezond. 

Of his two immediate successors nothing satis« 
vfi^ctory has been recorded by iiistorians* 

John Commenus, supposed to have been the 
'first who assumed Uie title of emperor, seems to 
have been confirmed in his dignities by Michael 
FslsBologus, who invited him to Constantinople, 
4«nd gave him his daughter Eudocia, in marri- 
N2 
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age. He was earnestly importuned, by po^ 
Nicolas IV. to engage in a crusade about the 
•year 1291; and died about four years after, 
leaving two sons by Eudocia, one of whom suc- 
ceeded to the empire, and the other was taken in 
his in&ncy to Constantinople. 

Alexius the Second was left, by his father's 
will, under the guardianship of Andronicus Pa- 
Isologus the elder. He espoused an Iberian 
princess ; and formed an alliance with the Ge- 
noese, after having defeated them in battle. 

He was succeeded by his son Basilius, who 
was compelled to take up arms in order to gsun 
possession of his lawful inheritance ; and was 
strongly invited by pope John XXII. to embrace 
the doctrines of the Romish Church. 

Basilius the Second espoused Irene Palseolo- 
gina, the daughter of Andronicus the younger ; 
but having afterward divorcecl her in order to 
make way for another woman of the same name, 
he was assassinated by her contrivance, and she 
endeavoured to establish herself on the throne 
of Trapezond. But her design being made 
publick, an insurrection ensued ; and, after an ob- 
stinate struggle, the sceptre was placed in the 
hands of one of the deceased king's sons, whose 
Christian name does not occur in history. 

Alexius the Third is said to have married a 
lady of the Cantacuzenian family, who carried 
on a scandalous intrigue with the keeper of 
the imperial wardrobe. The emperor's eldest 
son being apprised of this circumstance, mur- 
dered the paramour, and attempted to dispatch 
both the empress and his father, but was frus- 
trated in his intention, and compelled to retire 
into Spain. However^ he soon returned with 
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'%ottit Spaniards and Genoese, and having pri- 
vately assassinated Alexius, took possession of 
the throne. 

V John the Second, having by this nefarious 
action gained possession of the empire, found 
himself attacked on ail sides by the Turks, and 
was soon compelled to pay an annual tribute of , 
three thousand ducats to Amura^, to enjoy 
without disturbance his ill acquired dominions. 
At his death he left one son, named Alexius, 
who was afterward taken captive by Mohammed 
at the reduction of Trapezond ; and a daughter, 
called Catharina Commena, who was given in 
marriage to Asan Beigh. 

David Commenus, a man of a savage and 
cowardly disposition, resolved to take advantage 
of his nephew's minority, and accordingly usurp- 
ed the crown. But he did liot long ehjoy his ac- 
quisition, for Mohammed the Second, sumamed 
the Great, declared war against him ; invested 
his metropolis by sea and land; and led both 
David and all his family in triumph to Constan- 
tinople, whence they were removed to Adrian- ^ 
ople, and inhumanly massacred, except the ! 
youngest son, who embraced the faith of Maho- i 
-met, and one of his sisters, who became the vie- j 
tor's concubine. Such was the melancholy ca» J 
tastrophe of the Trapezontine empire, in the two I 
hundred and fifty-eighth year of its foundation. i 
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THE tract of countiy anciently distinguished 
by the names Iberia, Hesperia, and Hispa- 
nia, but now generally known by that of Spain, 
was situated between ten and three degrees of 
«ast longitude, and between forty-six and forty- 
Four degrees of north latitude ; being bounded on 
the north by the Pyrenean mountains; on the 
-east by the M editen^anean ; on the south by the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and on the west by the At- 
lantick Ocean. 

The Spaniards have endeavoured to derive 
their origin from Tubal, the fifth son of Japhet, 
whom they affirm to have reigned in Spain from 
the year of the world 1799 to 1914, and from 
whom they deduce a tedious series of monarch$ 
down to three Geryons, who were slain by the 
Egyptian Hercules. From this hero also they 
draw an^ra down to the year of the world 3000, 
in which they allow the Celtes to have made 
I their first entrance into their country. So that 

according to these historians, Spain had sub- 
sisted as a regular monarchy for the space of on^ 
I thousand two hundred and twenty>six years be- 

I fore the arrival of the Celtes. This, however, is 

' generally regarded as altogether fabulous ; and 

^he most probable hypothesis relative to this 
nation is, that they were descended from Gomer, 
the eldest son of Japhet, whose posterity peopled 
( Europe at least as &r as the Danube and Rhine« 

With respect to the rrfigion of the ancient 
Spaniards^ whether we rega^ them as the pos- 
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terity of Gomer, or of his brother Tubal, it may 
be rationally supposed that they were origi- 
nally instructed in the worship of the true God, 
and probably adhered for a long series of years 
to the practices of the old patriarchs. But as 
their country was afterward invaded by the 
Egyptians, Tyrians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and various other nations, it is but reasonable to 
imagine that a strange divei-sity of religious opi- 
nions and ceremonies were gradually intixxiuced. 
However, after the invasion of the Romans, a 
considerable change was effected in the system of 
their religion, and under the reign of Ariamirus, 
king of the Sueves, they embraced the faith of 
the gospel. 

The government of the Spaniards was pro- 
bably monarchical from their first settling in 
Europe, but as they increased in numbers, and 
augmented their territories, they divided them- 
selves into a multiplicity of petty kingdoms and 
commonwealths. 

From the expulsion of the Carthaginians to the 
reign of Tiberius, Spain was governed by con- 
suls, prxtors, and presides ; for L. Piso appears ^ 
to have bepn pr»tor of the Hither Spain in his . 
time ; a rescript of Adrian is directed to the con- ? 
sul of Bstica ; and the pr«sides are mentioned 
in subsequent reigns, though that title was fre- 
quently given to the governors of inferior pro- 
vinces. However, the country remained under ] 
the government of forty-six emperors from Au- 
gustus, who is said to have completed its subju- 
gation, till Honorius, in whose reign the Romans 
were expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. 
Under the Goths it had nineteen ^ings during the j 
space of two hundred years, that is from Atha- 1 
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naricky who commenced his reign in the year of 
the Christian aera 369 to Leovigild 569. The 
Suevi reigned in GalUcia one hundred and seventy^ 
seven years, from Hermerick A. D. 408 to An- 
deca 581.' Lastly, the united kingdoms of the 
Goths and Suevi subsisted a hundred and twenty- 
seven years, from the accession of Reccaredus, 
the first orthodox king of the Goths^ A. D« 568, 
to the subversion of the monarchy by the Moors 
mri3. 

The original language of the ancient Spaniards 
was the old Celtick ; and it has been remarked 
that the modem Spanish preserves more of the 
masculine grandeur, beauty, and energy of this* 
tongue, than any other in Europe. 

That the Spaniards were not deficient in na- 
tural genius is evident from the great number of 
>&mous men which their country has produeed, 
among .whom we may reckon the famed stoick 
Seneca, the learned orator Quintilian, and the 
great cosmographer Pomponius Mela. It aho 
appears from Strabo, that the liberal arts began 
to flourish here in very early ages, as tfie Turde* 
tani, a people of Ba&tica, were possessed of a vast 
number of volumes of antiquity, codes of laWs 
written in verse, and many pieces of poetry. 

In the art of war the Spaniards had much the 
advantage of the Gauls, Germans, and other 
nations of Celtiek extraction, as they received 
many improvements from the belligerent nations, 
with whom they were frequently at war, and 
their weapons were superior to many of their 
contemporaries. 

The education . of their children consisted 
thiefly in habituating them to such food and ex^ 
ercise as rendered them active, and athletkk; in 
inspiring them with an enthusiastick love of 
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liberty ; and in training them up to martin 
deeds. Hence, the whole nation seemed, upon 
every occasion, to prefer death to ignominy, and 
regM'ded it as the greatest of blessings to perish 
in defence of their native land and privileges. 

Their country was so advantageously situated 
for commerce, and abounded with so many ex- 
cellent commodities, that most of the trading 
nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were tempt- 
ed to make settlements among them, and even 
fo subdue them ; so that scarcely any kingdom 
on the fiace of the globe ever passed under such i 

a variety of masters. Egyptians, Phoenicians, \ 

l>rians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, ' 

Germans, Goths, Vandals, and Moors, have had 
their particular settlements in it, and the greatest 
part of them have promoted its trade and navi- 
gation. 

To close our remarks on the ancient Spa- 
niards, it must be observed, that they inherited 
ail the virtues of their progenitors the Celtes, 
and possessed fewer vices than the generality of 
their contemporaries. Sobriety, magnanimity, 
courage, and hospitality, were numbered among 
their most striking characteristicks ; and their 
fidelity was so universally admired, that several 
of the Roman emperors chose them for their I 

iiody^guard, in preference to other nations. It 
niust, indeed, be acknowledged, that they inhe- 
rited the pride, cruelty, indolence, and supersti- 
tion of the ancient Celtes ; but their temperance 
and frugality formed a striking contrast to the 
tmcchanalian excesses of the GauFs and Germans ; i 

and they consequently preserved-themselves from i 

those fatal quarrels which appe?Lr to have been j 

extremely prevalent among their neighbours. ! 
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THE Gauls, according to ancient historians, ' 
appear to have been either the immediate 
descendants of the Celtes, or the same people 
under a more modern name, which was pro- 
bably given them by their neighbours; whilst 
they retained the original one of Gomerai, or 
descendants of Gomer. The name, therefore, 
of Gaul or Gallia is not only foreign, but of 
a more recent date, as are likewise the other 
appellatives by which the Roman authors dis- 
tinguish one part of their country from an- 
other ; as Cisalpina or Citerior, Transalpina or 
Ulterior, and Subalpina: for the inhabitants 
were formerly better known by the name of 
Celtes, and the country, upon the whole, by 
that of Cdfo-Gallia. Julius Caesar, afterwards, 
distinguished the whole country under the names 
of Belgia, Aquitania, and Gallia Propria; and 
this last was subdivided into Comata, Brachata, 
and Togata. 

The religion of the Gauls strictly resembled 
that of the ancient Celtes (which has been * al- 
ready described) till the time of their subjuga- 
tion to the Romans : hut in the time of Augus- 
tus a considerable change took place ; and, after 
a few subsequent reigns, they became so ena- 
moured with the pageantry of polytheism, that 
they erected a prodigious number of statueis, 

• Vide Vol. VIII. page 306. 
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HkteafU and temples^ and even paid divide ho'^ 
Boors to lakes, rivers, marshes, iumI fountains. 

The Gauls, though bearing the same name, 
. and using the same language and customs, ap« 
|>ear to have been subject to different govern- 
ments ; some of which were monarchical, others 
aristociatical, and others, partaking partly of 
aristocracy and partly of democracy. 

Their language is universally allowed to have 
teen the old Celtick or Gomerian, which is stiH 
{^reserved, at least in a great measure, in many 
parts of Europe, particulariy in Biscay, Brittany, 
Cornwall, Ireland, the Hebrides, Highlands of 
Scotland, and North Wales. They do not ap* 
pear to have had, originally, any characters of 
their own, but, in process of time, adopted the 
Greek letters, for the purpose of facilitating 
their commerce, which seems to have been very 
considerable, both from the veneration which 
they expressed toward Mercury, as the god of 
traffick, and from a great number of ancient 
inscriptions dedicated, by the Gaulish merchants, 
to their deities. 

. With respect to their arts, next to the mili- 
tary, which, though their especial favourite, was 
but indifierently cultivated, eloquence was that 
Wherein tliey prided themselves most, and which 
seemed most natural to them. Their youth 
were commonly instructed out of those poems . 
ivhich were composed by the bards and druids 5 
heroick verses were eitlier sung or recited on all 
pubUck occasions ; and they represented Mercury, 
the god of eloquence, with the symbols of Her- 
cules, to show what power that ait had over 
Ithem above all others* 

Vol. IX. O 
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Their militefy discipline cannot nowlx uccth^ 
rately described ; but, from the circumstance* 
of their fediing in such vast mulUtudes upon the 
enemy «. without either taking the advantage of . 
ground} or dividing their armies as occasion re^ 
quired, it appears to have been very imperfect. 
Their chief talent consisted in pouring in their 
troops with incredible speed and fury ; in sur* 
mounting all obstacles tliat fell in their way ;> 
and in maintaining the combat with an intrepi-^ 
dity almost pecuUar to thamselves : but when idl 
these efforts failed, they either dispatched them-^ 
selves* or else i»«vai]ed upon their friends to kill 
tliem* Their only weapons were bows and arn^ 
TOWS, or swords and lances^ with which they? 
performed such astonishing feats, as rendered 
ihem, for a omsiderable time, the objects of 
terror to all their enemies. They were uttei^ 
strangers to the warlike machines used by othev 
nations in sieges ; and held the cuirass, helmet, 
and other defensive armour, in the utmost coii4 
tempt. However, much of their success hai 
been justly attributed to their surprising dexte<f 
rity in the mam^^ement of their cavalry and 
armed chariots. % 

The Gauls, like all other northern natiot^s, 
were much addicted to the pleasures of the 
chase; and a solemn feast was annually cele-^ 
brated by their professed huntsmen, in honoitff 
of the goddess Diana, to whom they pres^ited^ 
among.other offerings, a purse containing a cer* 
tun sum for every animal they had taken in thfl 
course of the year* They were also celebrated 
for their expertness in swimming and fowling^ 
and horse and chariot races, tiks and teurm^ 
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itten^ cofutiti^ed their othtr favourite faiiuse*» 

Their cusU>in^ dress consisted of a Kght 
. irtst and breeches; they wore their hair long, 
had collars about their neckS) and bracelets on 
their arms. The Druids were always clothed in 
wiHte when Uiey offtcisted in their religious ca- 
poeHy, and the dn^men appeared, on all publick 
occasions, with their arms. 

Of their marriages nothing satisfactory has 
been recot^ded. It appears, however, that po]y« 
gttmy was tinlawiid, and that the men possessed 
Ihe power of life and death over their wives* 
^\ The women were equaUjF conspicuous with the 

wnfTiors themselves^ on account of their con« 
^ tempt of danger and deatii $ and always exerted 

ilieinsdvei in a most extraordinary manner to 
pvevent their men from giving ground to the 
enemy- 
Tine vices t^at have been generally attributed 
lo^eOaiili ar6 those of ebriety, indolence, and 
ferocity; eiK^h tii which they certainly inlieriied 
from thm predecessors : but their sodltl virtues 
Were, by tiie confession of their enemies, more 
remarkalrfe; among which we nnist particu- 
krise their jnstke, fidelity, and hosfntable beha* 
tieur to strangers* 

The earliest and most considerable ir« g ^ 
Kiption recorded of this people, Is that e^,' 
which they made into Italy, under their 
celebrated general BellovesQS, who, crossing 
the Rhone and the Alps, defeated the Hetruri- 
ans in the vicinage of the TesIno, and took pos- 
sesion of that part of the cduntry since distin- 
gttislted by the names of Piedmont and Lom<^ 
hardy. 
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. Tiie Caeoom^iy wiio dwelt betwteii Ihe rm9» 
Seine and Loirey made the second grand exj^- 
^itioii «nder their leader^ EHImhS) and formed 
new ^ulemcnte among the BreaG]AM>Creniwc8ey 
>iantuans, VenetianB, andCamiola. 

The third waa undertaken by the Ananes and 
t«9ves ; the former of whom settled in Piacefttia» 
on one side of the Po; and the latter in Novarat 
on the opposite bank. 

In a foorthy the Boii and Lingpnes, hariDg 
i^rosaed . the Pennine Alp»i took . up their resU 
fknce on the south ude of the Po» between Bn» 
jogna and Ravenna. 

. The fifth waa made, about two hundred yeara 
ii£ter that of BellovesiiSt by the SeAone% who 
were inviled inta Italy by an Hetnurian noUe* 
^d fixed themselves in Umbria. The inoursioci 
of this people, under feennus, into kaly^ hM 
been already related in its ^ proper place« 
: The next expedition prnved pecay«^ly unfor- 
tunate.; fos the Gauls who had previous^ setHad 
m Italy invited their countrymen to aasist them 
afjpainst the Roonaoa; but these anived in such 
prodigious munhors) that they beeame more 
dreadful than the Romans ; so that they made 
po scruple to turn their arms againat tbem^ mad 
put their whole army to fiighti Tlie Romaas 
were greatly alarmed at the news of these pro« 
ceedingsy and* la £t*ustratia the success of so nil* 
znerous an enemy, they perpetrated the horrid 
superstition of burying a Greek and a Gaulish 
man and woman aHve, in. the. ox^marketrbut 
ihey did not rely so impliciUy on this barbarous 
. aacriiice as to neglect their warlike prepamtkA^ 
Mthen they received intelligence that the Ggftatej 

•VidcVoLV. page 162. 
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anoUier biwre Gaulish oatioD, were' ifinted tt> 
tiie aafistance eS thdr ItaUon countryroen. The 
ftl^iroach of this fierce aiKl waiiike peofde spread 
the utmost terror and confosion through the Bo« 
man territories* However, a formidable army 
was raised for the defence of the country^ and 
the ferecioas invaders were overthrown with a 
INodigious loss ; forty thousand being killed on 
the field of battle, and ten thousand taken i»i- 



About the year of the worki 3735, the Gauls,. 

^€n^g themselves overstocked at home* sent 

out three large colonies to seek new habitadons. 

'%«naus, the chief adviser of this expedtdon, 

-headed one of the Gaulish armies rCerethrius 

Mtfched wkh the second into l*hrace ; and Bel- 

gkis led the third inta Illy ricum and Macedonia* 

^Bremua made an incursion into Pannonia, o» 

Hungary; but finding the country inferior to 

ftas expectations^ and hearing that fielgius, after 

acqohring an- immense plunder, was utterly de- 

:foiied, he hastened to lUy^icumy under pretence 

of revenging his colleague^ The- array with 

^which-he entered that proyinee consisted of one 

hundred and fifty thousand fi)ot, and fifteen 

thousfuid horse : but, in consequence of a revolt 

among some of- the officers, twenty thousand 

men marched into Thracey and, with the assist^ 

aaco' of Cerethrius, seized on. Byzantium and 

the Western coasts of Propontis. 

In consequence of this defection, Brennus sent 
for fresh supplies from Gaul, and enlisted some 
Illyrtans, with whom he marched toward Del* 
..phi, dengning to plunder that opulent /city and. 
■temple ; but he suffered a dreadful repulse from 
a thunder storm and an earthquake, which, de*- 
02 
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stroyed a considerable nvuaber^f bia mta ; and 
the Gi:eek forcesy pouiio^ in from all partsi com- 
pleted his overthrow. In this exigency Brennua 
assembled hia chiefs, and, after advising them 
to slay ail their wounded comrades, and tomako 
as good a retreat as they couldj he put an end 
to his own existence* Such of the soldiers as 
Jbad escaped the enemy, endeavoured to retire^ 
pursuant to thdir leader's direction ; but none of 
them ever returned to their own country. 

Meanwhile the colonies under Leenorius 
marched to the Hellespont, and made th^mr 
aeives masters of Lysimachia and the Thraf^ian 
Chersonesus, whence they crossed over into A^ 
and established Nicomedes in his patemsil king- 
dom. For this important service Nicpmedea^^^* 
signed them that part of Leaser Asia, which waa^ 
ajTterward called GaUo-Graecia and Gratia* In 
process of time, these settlers, being confined in 
their territories^ sent several coloniea and auxW 
liary turmies abroad, which greajtly annoye^l aU 
their neighbours : but tbey were at length si^ 
pressed by the pro-consul of Asia, and compel- 
led to live peaceaU^ within their own bouoda- 
.nes« 

The Romans were 90 seriously alarmed at the 
strength and number of the Gaulish nation, that 
they deemed it indispensably requisite to humbfas 
their pride, by leading armies into their coun- 
try. After several trimng attempts, Q. Marciusr 
to whose lot this province had &lledby the death 
of his colleague in Numidia, opened a passage 
between^ the Alps and the Pyrenees f pLanted a 
colony in the country of the Voleaa Tectosa^,^ 
And founded the city of Narbo Marcius, which 
coon became the capital of the province. For 
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<lMe ift^Mftant'seracea he was hfm&drtA with a 
trtamj^ at Rome. HU miccessor, Scaurtts^ sub- 
dued the Garni and Genttaci) two Gaulish nattooa 
«f extrabrdinary bravery, and made som^ excel- 
lent roadb to &cilitate the progpness of his Italiaa 
tttxips, for which he alSo was remunerated with 
triumphai honours. 

The Cimbri and Teutones, alarmed at these 
repeated tncnrsioiis, took up arms against the 
Romans^ and gave them several overthrows, in 
one of which the general, Popilius, was compel- 
led to submit to the ignominious ceremony of 
passing under the yoke. The Cimbri, in parti- 
cular, had retaken some parts of Gaul, and 
especifdly the &mous city of Thouiouse) where 
Ihey consecrated an immense treasure to the 
aaaovntof one hundred thousand pounds weight 
of gold> and the same of silver. Hereupon, €»«- 
}slo marched his army to retake it, and the inha- 
4ntfliita threw open their gates ; nevertheless, he 
gave the city up to be laundered, and carried off 
aUthe sacred treasures* However, the Gauls 
were so- exa^)erated at this outrage, that they 
aitasked the invaders with imststtUe fury, 
slaughtered near a hundred and forty thoussfid 
*men; and pursued the remainder so closely, that 
only ten of the wh(^ army escaped with their 
two generals. The triumphant barbarians, haT- 
log thrown all the silver and gold into the Rhine^ 
^howned aU the horses, mid murdered all the 
{Mrkoners which they had taken ; held a general 
council whether to mareh tmmedmtely into Italy, 
or to reduce those provinces which the Romans 
mift possessed in Gaul ; they agreed, however^ 
t& •consult Entifius Scaurus, whom they had 
td^en capdve ia a fiHtner engagementf and who 
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stroiw to deter them from entering the tenilorkw 
of his republick ; but his bold speech was reward^ 
ed with death by Boioiix, king of the Cimbri. 

The Roman senate, dreading afresh irruptioflf 
of these warlike barbarians, recalled Markn 
from Numidia ; and, having remunerated his 
late services with a triumph, appointed him ge- 
neral against the enemy, and Sylk to serve uri» 
der him. They accordingly departed, and gaim 
ed such important advantages, that the Gaolir 
became dispirited and remained wiUiin thdrownr 
borders, till Orgetortx persuaded his* coantrymciH 
the Helvetii, to bum their villages, and to- go in>^ 
quest of new conquests. 

At this juncture the whole country of Caxdi 
feu to the lot of Julius Caesar, and that 31u8»> 
tiious Roman exerted hims^f in so extmordit" 
nary a manner, that the Helvetii were defeated 
with dreadful slaughter r the BeFgas, the NerriV 
and the Venetij who had taken up arms for their 
common preservation^ were successively over^ 
thrown;^ the valiant Vercingetorix was com- 
pelled to surrend^ at discretion ; and the reduc-^ 
tionofUxellodunum completed the conquest of 
Gaul, from the Alps* and Pyrenean mountains 
to the Rhine: aU which extensive tract was' now 
provinciated and governed by a prtclor sent thither 
from Rome. 

Shordy after this pmod Gaul was ^vided 
into axteen provinces; each of which groanec^ 
more or less, under the Roman tyranny, acoord^ 
ing to the disposition of the emperors or praetors 
who nded over them. However, we do not read 
ciBXky revolt among the inhabitants till the reign 
of Nero, when the brave Julius VIndex, then go- 
vernor of Cekick Gaul,, resolved^ to deliver his 



•Quntiy from sfatTciyy and the empire irom so 
•aof^inary a tyrant. This design was no sooner 
made fmblick) than the discontented Qauls flocked 
10 him from aH quarters, scad qvackly formed an 
army of a handred thousand men ; but they were 
totally defeated by Rufus Virginius, and their 
mfortunate leader terminated his existence by 
Ml act of suicide* i» the reign of Galba liiey 
were heavily oppfesaedand loaded with taxea^ 
taut durst not make any resistance* Adrian vi» 
sited their country in his progress through the 
empire; built several magnifieent edifices ; and 
left wherever he passed, some tokens of his mu<« 
pificence* Gaul was again, nsade the theatre of 
war in the i^markable coi^et between Posthu- 
snttia and Gallienus, the former of whom had 
been acknowledged emp«tir, for some import 
tmut services which he had rendered to the na« 
tives ^ but was afterward murdered by his own 
soldiers* Shortly afitef this occurrence^ Auretian 
marched against the rebellious Gauls, (who had 
iawested Tetckus with, the imperial dignity) and 
reduced tbem to obedience* Under Coostantint 
their country was divided into seventeen pro* 
vinces) six of which were styled consular, and 
the rest nn4er certain Presidents, who resided in 
their respective capitals. 

Such was the state and government of Gaul 
pfeyious to the incursions of the Goth% the Franks, 
the Burgundians, and some other nations^ whoee 
bifKionfis wiU appear in the se<iuel« 
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GERMANY, according* to the Roman ab^ 
thors, was bounded by the Hercynian fo- 
rest on the norths by Scjrthia and Sarmatia on 
the east ; by the Danube on the south ; and by 
the Rhine on the west* It is described, both . 
by Cxsar and Tacitus, as a barren and unculti* 
vated tract, equally dreadfui on account of it» 
steril soil, unwholesome bogs, impervious forests^ 
and inclement winds* But, on the arrival of the 
Romans, agriculture vras introduced with tole- 
rable success ; and the natives were graduaffy 
instructed in those useftd arts which they had 
fibrmerly des|>lsed a& s^tckgether unworthy of atr- 
tentiao. 

Aa the Germanft were descended, fmm the 
same stock aa their neighbours the Gauls, they 
received their rdi^n, laws, and customs front 
thci same hand^ and retained them, with few 
exc^ioBs, fer a tong series of ages. Uke the 
Gauls, they acknowledged one supreme deity 
under the name of Esus ; expressed the most 
profound veneration for the leaves, fruit, axrit 
mistletoe of the oak | and usually performed 
their devotion lo sacred groves, woods, or lo* 
rests. Their inferior deities «teve Jupitei^ Mam 

* The empire of Germany is bounded by Denmark, the ] 
German Ocean and the Baltick on the north ; by Bohemia^ ^ 
Poland, and Hungary on the east; by Switzerland and 
the Alps oathe soath $ and by France and theKethorw' "* 
lands on the west. 
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iST^Odin, Mercaiy, Venus, Diana, kc. Of their 
sacrifices, horses were accounted the most qc* 
ceptable: but their lUtard, like those of most 
barbarous nations, were occasionally sprinkled 
inth human blood* 

With i-espect to their ancient laws and gfoyem* 
ment, we can only observe, that they discover 
tboj^ evident marks by which men were gradu-* 
dlSj obliged to form themselves into communis 
ties for their general benefit and preservation. 
&rery tribe appears to have had an Independent 
fgvm of government \ and to have held their na^* 
tional councils at least once a year, when they de» 
Ubterated conccHning peace or war, the nomina«> 
tifm of officers, both civil and military ; the 
sending out colonies or auxiliaries ; and all other 
matters of imporlance. 
. In those states which were under a monarch!-* 
cal government, no af^al was made to the sove« 
reign en subjects of puUick concern \ neither did 
he receive any other revenue than a part of the 
fines and such voluntary offerings as the people 
thought fit to make 9f their cattle, «rthe fruits 
of the earth. Their expenses, however, were 
psc^rtionably small, as all their subjects, ca« 
pa^e of bearing arms, were obHgcd to follow 
them to battle ^ and their nobles thought it a 
peculiar honour to make part of their retinue. 
llie subjects were divided into several ranks, 
sdclras nobles, free bom, Ireedmen, and bond'* 
men ; in each of which classes those were most 
esteemed who had signalized themselves by their 
prudence or heroism. Cowardice or neglect of 
duty was punished with the utmost severity 
an^g the soldiery; though murdei^ers were 
oA^^ ffuikted m such a fine as was deemed a suf» 
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ficient compeosationrto the fknnly for theit losfo 
In disputes s»d accusaUons> whenever the caam 
a{>peared dubious €>r intricate) they decided either 
hy retigious at^uriesi or by single comhat ; for 
in either of these they esteemed Plxjvidence a* 
the chief director) ^d therefore submitted im- 
pticitly to its unerring judgment. Their other 
laws were merely preserved anumg themselves 
by oral tradition. 

The ancient Germans, excepting those whd 
nesided in the n^itime parts of the country^ 
and had made some progress in ship-building 
"wad navigatio(i> were lotaUy ignprent of science^ 
and, in aU probability, strangers to the uie of 
letters. Their greatest skill consisted in the 
knowledge and application of certain medicinal 
herbs. The heroick deeds of their warriors wera 
indeed couched in verse, and sung by the people, 
tipon solemn occasions, to the sound of various 
instruments ; but the Romans have given a tnily 
frightful description both of the German musick 
and pee tryv 

Of their i&ahiage ceremonies we have no satis- 
ifoctory accounts ; but it appears that none of the 
people were polygamists, except some few of 
their noUes $ and even these allowed themselves 
a plurality of wives, radier for ostentation than 
pleasure^ The German women participated with 
their husbands not only in the care of their do* 
mestick concerns, and the tuition of their children^ 
but also in the fatigues and perils of war j and 
those who did not follow their deceased husbands 
by some violent death, were excluded from the 
valhalla or paradise of Odin. 

The funerals of the ancient Germans wer« 
performed with the same plainness and simpli^ 
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^Ity which they observed in all other diings ; tl^e 
only grandeur which they affected in them w^s 
to burn the bodies of their nobles with some pe- 
culiar kinds of wood ; but the funeral pile was 
neither decorated with the vestments and furni- 
ture of the deceased) nor perftimed with odori- 
ferous gums and herbs* It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that on these, as on most other 
solemn occasions, they abandoned themselves to 
excessive drinking ; and it may be said of themy 

. above all the other descendants x>f the ancient 
Celles, that their hospitality consisted much 
more in the quantity of their strong liquors than 
in the elegance of their entertainments* 

The first important transaction of the ancient 
Gennans, noticed by historians, is the incursion 
of one of their fiercest tribes into a canton of 
Gaul, where they formed a settlement, and be- 
haved so haughtily toward their neighbours, 
that they soon obtained the epithet of fielgas, 
which in the old Teutonick language, signifies 
fierce or quarrelsome* They afterward made a 

. descent upon Britain, and, having chased the 
natives into the interior, established themselves 
in new habitations on different parts of the 

. coast. 

The Cimbri and Teutones, being either strait- ' 
ened for room, or invited by the beauty of a 
milder climate, quitted their ancient settlements 
during the consulate of Papyrius Carbo, and pe- 
netrated into Italy, where they .defeated the Ro- 
mans in several pitched battles^ and gained many 
important advantages ; but they were at length 
totally overthrown by the consul Maiius ^ and 
those who escaped the avenging sword were 

" Vol* IX. P 
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compelled to retire precipitately to their own 
country, whence they afterward sent a submis- 
sive embassy to the emperor Augustus. These 
people are mentioned by authors of a later date 
as the most warlike of the northern Germans ; 
but as nothing further occurs respecting their 
transactions, it is highly probable that their 
name was soon lost in thtft of their more power- 
ful neighbours, the Saxons. 

The next excursion recorded of the Germans 
is that which happenedin the time of Julius C«c- ^ 
sar, who, from :motives of policy, fomented a 
quarrel between the JKdm and the Averni, two 
of the most potent nations in C>aul. The latter 
of these being allied with the Sequani, thought, 
proper to crave the assistance of the Germans ; 
and accordingly obtained a complete victory 
over their enemies, the -£dui ; but Ariovistus, 
the German king, became so enamoured of the 
country which he had engaged to defend, that 
he compelled the inhabitants to evacuate the 
greatest part of it, in order to afford a settle- 
ment for his troops. Here he established him- 
self with the assistance of forty thousand Ha- 
rudes ; and prevailed on Julius Caesar to allow 
him the regal title ; but he was shortly after* 
ward deposed by the Roman consul, and his 
forces, having suffered a complete overthrow, 
were obliged to disperse in the utmost confu- 
«on« 

The Belgs, alarmed at the success of the Ro- 
mans, formed an alliance with the Celtes and 
Gauls, in order to drive the formidable enemy 
farther from their neighbourhood. But Julius 
Caesar soon found means to sow divisions among 
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their allies^ and eventually subjugated the whole 
J^elgick nation. Some time after the reduction of 
tills warlike people^ the Tencteri and the Usi- 
petes, two 'Other German tribes, made an incur- 
sion into Gaul* and formed some new settle- 
ments ia.the neighbourhood of the Coodrusi and 
Eburones ;. but Caesar overthrew them with great 
slaughter^ and, after throwing a^ biidgfe acrass 
the Hhincf pursued the fugitives into their own 
country, which he ravaged without mercy* 

During the reign of Augustus,, who had pro- 
mulgated some edicts against the barbarous su- 
perstitions of the Druids, the Germans crossed 
the Rhine, and committed. some depredations oq 
the territories of the empire ; but they were vi- 
gorously attacked both by Agrippa and Lolliuss 
and driven back with considerable loss* 

About the time of the declension of the 
Western empire^ this warlike nation made many 
incursions into the provinces of Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, which proved so successful, that Odoacer, 
king of the Heruli, was enabled to wrest the em- 
pire from the hands of Augustulus, as we have 
already noticed in the history of Rome* 

The Heruli had not long taken possession of 
Italy before they were expelled by the Ostro* 
goths, and these were at length driven out by 
Justinian; so that the province was again an-^ 
nexed to the Eastern empire ; but it was so ef- 
fectually weakened during the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, that the popes found means to seize the 
temporal as well as spiritual jurisdiction over a 
considerable portion of it ; whilst the Lombards 
took possession of another part, and erected a 
new idngdom* However, this nation gave the^ 
pontiifs so much uneasiness, that Pope Adrian I* 
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Was compelled to apply for assistanee to Chaiie^ 
iHagne, who accordingly entered Italy with a 
numerous army, and having defeated Desido- 
rius, caused himself to be crowned king of Lom- 
barciy. 

Upon this occasion, the Pope, with the con- 
sent of the Roman people, caused his royal de- 
liverer to be declared emperor, and erected a 
new western empire ; but with this stipulation, 
that the pontiff should still reside at Romct 
While Charlemagne should fix his imperial re^- 
dence in Germany, 
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THE island anciently called Albion*, but 
now distinguished by the name of Great 
Britain) is situated between the fiftieth and fifty- 
ninth degrees of north latitude : being bounded 
on the north by the Northern Ocean ; on the 
west by the Vergivian or Irish sea ; on the east 
by the German Ocean; and on the south by 
the British channel. Its greatest length fixtta 
north to south is about five hundred and sixty 
miles ; its breadth various ; and its compass, 
allowing for the Irregularities of the coast, about* 
eighteen hundred miles. Its pleasantness and 
fertility induced Isaacius Tzetzes to number it 
among th€ fortunate Islands, described by the 
poets, where the face of nature smiledf with a 
perpetual spring; and it was, in former times, 
the granary of the western empire ; for immense 
quantities of com were annually transported 
from hence for the supply of the armies on the 
frontiers of Germany. 

The southern parts of Britain are said to have 
been first peopled by the Gauls, to whom the 
inhabitants of this division bore a striking re- 
semblance in their customs, mariners, language, 
religion, government, and mode of fighting. _ As 

• The island which now comprehends the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, and the principality of Wales, 
was anciently styled Jlhion by way of distinction ; the 
name of Britain being then common to all the islands that 
surround it. 

P2 
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for the more northern inhabitants, Tacitus infers, 
from the formation of their limbs, and other 
circumstances, [that they came originally from 
Germany. 

The Picts, who occupied the eastern parts of 
the country which lay to the northward of the 
Tyne, are supposed, by Bede, to have come by 
siea from Scythia^ and to have formed a settle- 
ment in Britain, with the assistance of the Scots, 
who supplied them with wives to perpetuate 
their colony, on condition that, in all disputes 
concerning the succession, they should prefer 
the female to the male line of their former kings. 
As no particular notice has been taken of the 
Picts previously to the time of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who lived about the end of the fourth 
century, many writers have conceived that tliey 
were not a distinct people from the Britons, but 
merely such members of that nation as retired, 
into the northern parts of their island, to elude 
the tyranny of the Romans; and who, con- 
, tinuing to paint their bodies, were called Pitti^ 
to distinguish them from those who had laid 
aside that practice, and adopted the customs of 
their oppressors. However, it is certain that 
the Picts were, for several j^s, a distinct nation, 
differing both from the Scots and Britons, not 
only in their customs, but in their language and 
civil institutions* 

With respect to the origin of the Scots, Bede 
asserts that they came from Ireland, under the 
conduct of a chief called Reuda, and made 
themselves masters of certain territories in the 
country of the Picts. << From this Reuda," says 
the same historian, ** they are called, to this day, 
Dabreddini $ the word dcU^ in their language^ 
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Signifying share or fiortion," This, however, ill 
all probability, is merely conjectural. 

The manners, customs, religion, and govern* 
ment of the Ancient Britons have been accu- 
rately described by Julius Casar, and some 
others, who had an opportunity of gaining the 
' most ^ ample intelligence, after the Romans had 

\ obtained possession of the Island. According 

to these authors, the country was well peopled, 
t and abundantly stocked with cattle. The towns, 

^ or i-ather villages, were composed of ^vretched 

huts, situated at a small distance from each 
other, and. generally in the centre of a wood ; 
the avenues to which were defended with such 
I trees as had been felled to clear the ground, 

or with slight ramparts of earth. The inhabi- 
j tants stained their bodies with the juice of wood, 

i of an azure colour, and wore long hair ; but shaved 

. the rest of their bodies, except the upper lip. 
Their usual food consisted in milk, fruits, and 
game ; copper or iron plates, weighed by a cer- 
tain standard supplied the place of money j and 
ho other raiment was worn than was absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of decency. Dio- 
doi\is Siculus, speaking of the manners and 
customs of this people, says—" Their houses 
are constructed with reeds or wood ; they lay 
up their com in granaries, taking no more 
thence than they consume in one day ; in their 
■ dealings they are simple and honest ; their mode 
of living is remote from the luxury of other 
nations ; and their island abounds with men who 
ai-e subject to various sovereigns." Dio Cassius 
observes, respectmg the northern Britains, that 
Ihey were total strangers to agriculture, subsist- 
" ing chiefly on game and fruit ; that they lived 
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m -their huts almost naked, and had their wives 
in compfion ; that the chief authority was vested 
in the people ; and that their principal arms ' 
were a shield and a short spear ; to the lower 
end of which was fastened a ball of brass, to 
terrify the enemy with its noise when they shook 
it. The same people are described by Herodion 
and Solinus as girding their waists and necks ^ 
with iron, by way of ornament; as making 
deep incisions in various parts of their bodies, 
and staining them with a blue liquid, in order 
to represent the shapes of flowei^s, trees, and 
animals. 

The religion of the Ancient Britons was near- 
ly similar to that of their neighbours the Gauls* 
They adored Jupiter, under the name of Taran. 
or Taramis, which, in the ancient British lan- 
guage, signified thunder^ They worshipped Diana, 
under the name of Camma ; and expressed the 
highest veneration towards Andate, their god- 
dess of victory, who had a temple at Cafnalo- 
dunum, now Maiden, in Essex. Their other 
deities were Tutates, the god of journeys, sup- 
posed to have been the same with Mercury ; He-' 
8US, the god of war, or the Mars of the Romans ; 
and Beleus, or Apollo, who is also supposed to 
have been called Belatucardus, the inscription^ 
Deo Belatucardo, being found on several monu- 
ments of antiquity. 

The direction of all religious concerns was 
vested in the Druids, who were held, both by 
the Britons and Gauls, in such repute, that their 
authority was almost absolute. Their name 
was probably derived from the British word 
deruy signifying an oak^ because their usual resi*- 
dence was in groves of oaks \ and the branches. 
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leavesr or mifttletQe^ of th^ tree were alwftjrsttsed 
in the performance of their pubKck worship/ To * 
these men belonged, the care of publick and pri- 
vate sacrifices, the interpretation of religion, the 
decision of controversies, and the administration 
of justice. The British youth, particularly the 
nobles, were placed under their tuition; and 
they enjoyed an exemption from all military 
duties, taxes, and imposts. Besides the Druids, 
there were priests of an inferior rank, called 
bards, whose chief employment consisted in ce- 
lebrating the achievements of their heroes, and 
singing them, on solemn occasions, to the sound- 
of the harp. 

The civil government of Britain seems to have 
bome a striking resemblance to that of Gaul ; for 
the whole country was divided into several small 
states, with a chief over each, whom authors 
have generally dignified with the regal title. Of 
these chiefs, or petty monarchs, Cxsar mentiona 
Ibiir in the small compass of Kent ; but whether 
their states were hereditary or elective is no where* 
satisfactorily recorded. In any publick exigence,. j 

one of the British kings was, by universal con^ i 

sent, chosen commander in chief of all their for- j 

ces: thus, when Cassar invaded the island, the I 

chief command, was conferred upon Cassibelanus ; i 

and when the Britons endeavoured to throw off j 

their yoke, under the reign of Claudius, Caracta- j 

cus, king of the Silures, was unanimously chosen j 

general. \ 

With respect to the divisi<»i of the countiy, 
that part which comprehends the kingdom oi 
England, and the principality of Wales, was* 
andently divided into seventeen little states, 
whereof the inhabitants were called Danmonii} [ 
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Durotrig^s, Belgae, . Attrebatii, ; Regniy Cantiiy' 
Dobuniy Cattieiichlani, Trinobantes, Iceni, Corl- 
tani, Cornaviif Silures, Dimetae, OrdoviceS) Bri* 
gantes>-and Ottadini. 

The- DanmoniL were siluated in that part of 
Britaitl; which stands a- considerable way toward 
the west,' and is bounded by the Severn sea on 
the north ;. by the British ocean on the south ; 
and by St. George's channel on the. west. In^ 
the tract nofw comprehending the coui^ies of 
Cornwall and Devon, J?CoIemy notices the^stuary^ 
Vexalla, formed by the confluence of the two. 
rivers Pedredus and Ivellus, now the Parrett 
and the 111; the promontory of Hercules, and 
the promontory Belerium, which is the most 
western part of the island,, now known by 
the name of the Land's End. The principal 
places, mentioned by the same geographer, on. 
the southern coasts, were, Voliba, now F^mouth y 
the mouth of the Tamara, on which is now 
situated the town of Plymouth ; and the mouth 
of the Isca, now the Ex. The chief inland 
towns were Isca^Danmoniorum, Exeter; Ta- 
mare, Tavistock ; and Uxella, according to Cam- 
den, Lestwithiel. 

The Durotriges were seated to the east of 
t}ie Danmonii, in that tract which is now called 
Dorsetshire. In this part of the county Ptolemy 
notices one place only, which he calls Dunium. 
It is, however, generally agreed among the 
learned, that, instead of Dunium, we should 
read Durnium ; aiKl: that this was the ancient 
name of Dorchester, the principal town in the 
county of Dorset. 

The Belgs appear to have occupied Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire. Ptolemy 
potices} among their most considei*able town% 
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those of Magnus Portus, Portsmouth ; Trisan- 
tonis Portus, Southampton ; Venta Belgarum, 
Winchester ; Aquscalidae, Bath ; and Iscalis, now 
Ilchester. 

The Attrebatii) or inhabitants of Berkshire, are 
said to have come originally from Belgick GauU 
and to have retained their ancient name in their 
new settlement. Their chief city was Calcua, 
now Wallingford. Antoninus mentions another 
place called Spins, which is at present a small 
village near Ncwbur}'^. 

The Regni inhabited a tract of country cond- 
prrehending Surry, Sussex, and part of the sea- 
coast of Hampshire* Ptolemy mentions only one 
city, viz. Noviomagus, in this partrof the island ; 
but Antoninus notices Othona, the site of the pre- 
sent Hastings ; Portus Adumi, now the small 
village of Ederington -; and -Regnum, now Ring- 
wood, whither the Regni are said, to have fled for 
protection from their invaders, i 

The Cantii inhabited 4:hat portion of country, 
oathe east of the Belgse and Attrebatii, which 
is now distinguished by the name of Kent. Their 
chief towns appear to have been Durovemum, 
Durobrivis, Durolenum, Portus Dubris, Regul- 
jium, and Portus Lemanis ; now Canterbury, 
Rochester, Lenham, Dover, Reculver, and 
•Lime. 

The Dobunii are placed, by Ptolemy, on the 
north side of the Thames, In the counties of 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. The principal 
places in this district were Durocornovium, which 
stood on the site of the present town of Ciren- 
cester ; Altone, Alvington ; and Glevura, now 
C^loucester. 
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The Cattieuchlani seem to have possessed the 
l^reatest part of Buckinghamshire) Bedfordshire^ 
and Hertfordshire. Antoninus mentions the fol^ 
lowing places as belonging to this people :"-• Lac- 
todorum, Bedford ; Magiovinium, Ashwell ; Du-^ 
. rocobrivis, Hertford ; and Verulamium, the ru- 
ins of which, near St. Albans, are ibtill called Ve-> 
rulam* Before the arrival of Julius Ca&sar, the 
Cattieuchlani had subjugated a considerable part 
'- of the country belonging to the Dobuni, and were 
constantly engaged in hostilities with their neigh- 
bours. 

The Trinobantes inhabited the pi'esent counties 
of Middlesex and Essex, and possessed the city 
of Londinium, or London, which seems to have 
been founded about the time of Claudius, and is 
mentioned by Tacitus as a place famous for trade 
and the concourse of merchants, though not dis- 
tinguished with the title of colony. The other 
principal towns of the Trinobantes were Duroli- 
tum, Cssaromagus, Conomium,' Camalodunum, 
and Colonia, now Leiton, Burghstead, Cannonden^ 
Maiden, and Colchester. 

The Iceni occupied the country bordering on 
that of the Trinobantes, and comprehending the 
present counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon. Their chief towns, as men* 
tioned by Ptolemy and Anlt)ninus, were Villa 
Faustini,Cambretonium, Sitomagus, Venta Iceno- 
rum, Garienis Ostium, Iciani, Brannodium, and 
Durobrivx ; now St. £dmond*s Bury, Bretenham, 
Thetford, Castle, Yarmouth, Icbborough, Bran- 
caster, and Dornfoi^ : to which we may add Cam«> 
boritum, on the banks of the Cam, which are at 
present adorned with the town and university of 
Cambridge. 
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The Coritanl possessed an extensive territory 
bordering on the Iceni, and comprehending the 
counties of Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. Their prin- 
cipal towns were Lindum^ Lincoln ; Tripontium, 
Towcester; Beneventa, Northampton; Ratsc, 
Leicester; Verometujn, BurrowhiU; and Age- 
locum, now Idleton. In this country are stiH 
visible the ruins of some ancient fortifications 
and military fences, said to have been erected 
by Ostorius, to prevent the irruption of those 
who inhabited Wales, and the northern parts of 
Britain. 

The Cornavii were seated to the west of the 
Coritani, and seem to have possessed Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shtx)pshire, 
ond Cheshire. Their principal places were, Prsc* 
sidium, Warwick; Branogenium, Worcester; 
Viroconium, out of whose ruins rose tlie present 
town of Shrewsbury ; Pennocrucium, Penkridge : 
Deva, Chester; Condate, Coogieton; and Ru* 
tunium, now Ronton^ 

The Silures inhabited that district which is 
now distinguished by the name of South Wales, 
and comprises Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, and 
Glamorganshire, with the counties of Hereford 
«ind Monmouth. Tacitus is of opinion, that this 
people came originally from Spain, on account 
of their raddy complexion, their curied hair, 
and their situation over against that country. 
In Herefordshire stood Bletium, now the Old 
Town on the Manor ; Brecknock appears to have 
been inhabited in the Roman times. Some ruins 
of Venta Silurum, or the city Venta, are still 
to be seen in Monmouthshire. Phily castle, in 
ClamoVganshire, is, in the opinion of Camden, 
^ Vol. IX. Q 
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the most noble piece of ancient architecture re* 
maming in Britain. 

The Dimetae occupied the remaining part of 
South Wales, comprehending Caermarthenshire» 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire. Rolemy, 
however, mentions none of their towns, except 
Loventium at the nfouth of the Tuerobis, and 
Maridunum, now Caermarthen. 

The Ordovices are represented as a powerful 
and warlike nation, who possessed the district 
now called North Wales, and comprehending 
Montgomeryshire, Merionethshire, Caernarvon- 
shire, Denbighshire, and Flintshire. In this coun- 
ty are the vestiges of several forts raised by the 
Romans to keep the natives in subjection ; and 
opposite Caernarvonshire lies the island of Mona, 
now Anglesea, the ancient seat of the Druids ; 
first attempted by Paulinus Suetonius, and after- 
ward reduced by Agricola. 

The Brigantes, a numerous and powerful 

people, are said by ancient historians, to have 

inhabited Yorkshire, the bishoprick of Durham, 

Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberfand. 

In the west riding of Yorkshire stood the city 

of Danum, now called Doncaster; near the 

[ confluence of the Calder and the Arck stood La- 

i geolium, now dwindled to the small village of 

Castleford ; and Isurium Brigantum is supposed 

\ to have occupied the site of the present vills^ 

\ of Aldborough, near Boroughbridge. Ebora- 

cum, now York, was both a Roman colony and 

a municipium, and contained a palace, in which 

the emperors Septimius Severus and Conslantius 

Chlorus died. In the east riding, about seven 

i miles from York, stood Dewentis, now tlie vil- 

^ lage Auldby j and on the promontory Ocellura, 
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brHoldernesse, stood the city of Pnetorium, now 
Patrington, In Lancashire were Mancunium, 
Manchester; and Alone, Lancaster. In West- 
moreland stood Veterx, now the village Burgh, 
and Aballaba, which retains its ancient name, 
being called, by contraction, Apelby. In Cum- 
berland tbe Romans threw up fortifications on ' 
such parts of the sea-coast as were convenient 
for landing ; and vaiious remains of antiquity are 
still visible in that country. 
. The Ottadini were situated in the tract of 
country now called Northumberland. Here arc 
still to be seen many vestiges of antiquity ; but 
the only places taken notice of by the ancients be- 
tween firemenium and Edinburgh Frith, are Ta- 
vi Ostium, the mouth of the Tweed ; and Castra 
Alata, which most antiquaries suppose to be the 
same with Edinburgh* 

Those who resided beyond the two Friths arc 
comprehended, by Dio Cassius, undc^r the names 
of Mseatac and Caledonii ; the former of whom 
possessed the south part of Britannia Barbara, 
and the latter the north. From the Caledonii, 
or Dicalidones, the north part of Britain was 
called Caledonia ; and they appear to have been 
a distinct natidn from the Attacotti and Scotti, 
under the reign of Valentinian and Valens, for 
Ammianus Marcellinus, writing of that time, 
observes, " The Picts, under which denomina- 
tion are comprehended the Dicalidones and the 
Vecturiones, the Attacotti likewise, a warlike 
liation, and the Scotli, roaming about, commit- 
ted great devastations.'* 

Nothing satisfactory can be advanced respect- 
ing the affairs of Britain before the time of Julius 
C^sar, who, having subjugated all the warlike 
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nations on the opposite coast, conceived the de- 
sign of bringing the Britons also under the do- 
minion of Rome. 

In order to faciiiate the execution of this pro- 
ject, he dispatched C Volusenus with a single 
galley to view the island, to learn the customs 
and manners of the inhabitants, and to get some 
knowledge of their ports and havens ; while the 
Roman troops were drawn up in the country of 
the Morini, now Picardy, and a numerous fleet 
lay at -anchor rn readiness for the destined expe- 
dition# The Britons, receiving intelligence of 
these preparations, thought. proper to elude the 
impending danger by voluntary concession, and 
accordingly sent an embassy to Caesar, offering 
to submit to the authority of Rome, and to de- 
liver hostages for their fideUty. Cesar received 
the ambassadors with great kindness, and sent 
them back with the warmest assurances of friend- 
ship, but at the same time ordered Comius, 
whom he had made king of the Ati-ebates, to at- 
tend them into Britain, in order to gain a com- 
petent knowledge of their affairs, and to prepare 
them for a visit from the Romans. 
. Cjsesar, having taken these precautions, and 
received some fiirther intelligence from Volu- 
senus, embarked, two legions on board eighty 
transports, and ordered eighteen more, which 
were wind-bound at a port about eight miles dis* 
tant, to convey over the cavalry. He then 
weighed anchor, about the third watch, and ar- 
rived in a few hours on the British coast ; but 
perceiving the hills and, cliffs oyer the sea com- 
pletely covered with armed meiij who, from that 
station, might securely gall his troops with their 
darts, and thus prevent his landing; he lay by 
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till the afternoon, waiting for a reinforcement of 
ships, in order to discover another place Where 
lie might effect his design with less danger* 
XJpon their joining the fleet he called a council 
of war, and, having acquainted his officers with 
the intelligence he had received from V<^usenus, 
he set sail and proceeded about eight miles 
&rther, when he came to an anchor at a plain 
and open shore. 

Here, however, he found the British chariots 
-and cavalry drawn up to oppose his landing, 
and a material difficulty proceeded from the 
largeness of his vessels, which required a con- 
siderable depth of water, so that the soldiers, en- 
cumbered as they were with heavy armour, 
were obliged to leap into the sea, and wade, 
with extreme difficulty, toward the enemy, who, 
standing on the beach and having their hands 
disengaged, securely threw their daits, and re- 
pulsed their assailants with great facility. This 
disadvantage operated so powerfully on the 
spirits of the Romans, that they seemed unwilling 
to continue the unequal engagement ; but on 
,Cssar*s causing his galleys to advance with their 
broadsides toward the shore, the Britons began 
to give ground ; and the standard bearer of the 
tenth legion leaping boldly into the sea, and 
calling aloud upon his comrades to defend their 
ensign, the Romans pressed forward, and began 
the fight with extraordinary fury. The Britons 
sustained the attack, for sometime, with un- 
daunted bravery, and even threw their assailants 
into great confusion ; but they were at length 
Overpowered, and compelled to elude destruc- 
tion by a precipitate retreat. 
Q3 
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B. C. Upon thia. defeat the Britons thouglit 
54. proper to appease the enemy by timely 
. submiasionsy and accordingly seht a de- 
putation to sue for peace. C»sar, having up- 
braided them with a breach of faith in com- 
mencing hostilities after their ambassadors bad 
been kindly received in Gaul, agreed to pardon 
them on condition' they delivered a certain num- 
ber of hostages. This proposal was accepted; 
and the British princes, having disbanded their 
forces, submitted tiiemselves and their domi- 
nions to Caesar. 

Meanwhile the eighteen transports contain- 
ing the Roman cavalry, were driven back to the 
gallick ports by a tremendous storm, and the fleet 
,which lay in the road was greatly damaged, se- 
veral vessels being dashed to pieces, and others 
rendered totally useless by the loss- of their an- 
chors, cables, and rigging. The same nighty 
also, the tide rose so high, that the galleys which 
had been drawn ashore were all filled with 
water. 

These disasters excited a general consterna- 
tion in the Roman camp, and inspired the Bri- 
tons with the hope of destroying an enemy who 
was evidently in want of cavalry, ships, and pro- 
visions. Accordingly the chiefs, who had as- 
sembled to perform their agreement with Cssar, 
began to steal out of the camp, and to collect 
their disbanded troops with such diligence, that 
they were soon enabled to attack the seventh 
legion, who had been sent out in quest of forage, 
and to revenge their late defeat by putting many 
of them to death. However, Caesar having 
hastened to the relief of his countrymen wHh alt 
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his Other troops, the Britons were obliged to re- 
tire without completing their design. After 
this action 4 heavy fall of rain, which continued 
■for several days, kept the Romans in their camp, 
and hindered the enemy from attempting any- 
thing against them. 

- The BHtons^ however, were not idle; for, 
having di^patch^d messengers into all parts of 
the island to invite their countrymen to force 
the enemy's ' camp, they assembled a numerous 
army^ and boldly advanced to the Roman en- 
trenchments ; but Ca»ar drew tip his legions so 
adv^tageou^y, and attacked them se vigor- 
*t>U8ly, that they were overthrown With great 
'slaughter, and pursued through several towns 
-and villages, whieh were all sacrificed to the 
vengeance of the Romansj till at length the cpn- 
queror returned to his camp, and the dispirited 
•Britons consented to purchase a peace, by send- 
ing over into Gaul double the number of hos- 
tages which had been required by the former 
treaty. 

Caesar, having obtained this concession, and 
refitted the greatest part of his ships, deemed it 
advisable to hasten his departure, lest if he re- 
mained till the equinox, his fleet might be again 
exposed to the fury of a storm, and his troops 
involved in some serious embarrassments. The 
same night, therefore, he weighed anchor, and 
passed over to Gaul, whence he wrote to inform 
the senate of his success ; for which a general 
thanksgiving was appointed for twenty days. ' 

Provoked at the neglect of the British ^ q^ 
states, of whom two only sent him hos- 53. 
tages, Casar determined to mSke another 
descent, the following spring, with a more power* 
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fill fleet and army* Acc<irdii>gljr, during; his 
winter residence in Italy, his lieutenants refitted 
all the old vessels, and built so great a number 
of transports, that on his return he found six hun- 
dred ships and twenty -eight galleys ready to 
launch. With this formidable fleet he repaired 
to the Portus Itius, now Witsand, between Ca- 
lais and Boulogne, and weighed anchor about sun- 
set, arrived with his whole fleet the next day, by 
noon, at the same place where 'he had landed the 
year before. The Britons, terrified at the sight 
of so numerous an armament, abandoned the 
shore, and retired to the hills, whence they were 
also driven by the Roman cavalry with considera- 
ble loss; but, as the day was far spent, Cssar 
gave up the pursuit of the fugitives, and retum- 
* ed to fortify his camp. 

^ext morning Caesar resolved to march in 
quest of the enemy, but when he was come within 
sight of their rear, he received the mortifying in- 
telligence that most of his ships were stranded or 
dashed to pieces by a violent storm. This dis> 
aster consequently checked his progress, and 
obliged him to return to the sea side. However, 
he immediately set all the carpenters in the fleet 
and army to work ; drew all his ships, that had 
escaped the tempest, on shore ; and enclosed 
them within the fortifications of his camp. This 
extraordinary work being completed, by the di- 
ligence of tlie soldiers, in ten days, Cscsar left a 
ftuflicient bodyof men to defend the entrenchments, 
aiMl hastened with the residue of his forces to the 
place where he had last seen the enemy. 

Upon his arrival he found their army greatly 
augmented, under the conduct of Cassibelan, 
king of the Trinobante8> to whom the Britons 
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bad unanimously committed the whole managet 
ment of the war. Whilst the Romans wcfre on 
Iheir march they were attacked by the British 
chariots and cavalry, but the assailants were i«» 
pulsed \irith great slaughter, and compelled to 
retire to the woods* An unexpected sally was 
also made whilst the Romans were busied in 
fortifying theu* camp ; and three legions were 
vigorously attacked whilst roving about the 
country in quest of forage^ but the assailahts 
were eventually overthrown^ and dispersed with 
considerable loss. 

Encouraged . by this success, Caesar led his 
troops toward the Thames, in order to cross that 
rivier, and carry the wiar into the territoiies of 
Cassibelan : but when he came to the only place 
where the rjiver: could be forded he perceived 
that the enemy, had £ordfied the opposite bank 
with sharp stakes, and drawn up a numerous 
body of forces to oppose his landing. However^ 
the enterprising general ordered both his cavalry 
and the legions to advance to the atta<4t* These 
orders were immediately executed with s\|ch 
alacrity and resoIutionf4h:^, though the hifantry 
were up to the chin in water, the Britons werd 
compelled to abandon the bank, and Cassibeiaii, 
being unwilling to venture an engagement, dls* 
banded the major part of his forces, retaining 
only four thousand chariots, with which he ha- 
rassed tlie foraging parties of the enemy, and 
prevented them from making excursions^ 

Meanwhile the Trinobantes sent an embassy 
to Caesar, tendering their submissions, and re- 
questing him to appoint Mandubratius their 
king and govei-nor, instead of Cassibelan, who 
had forfeited their esteem by some acts of op- 
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pressbn. These requests were tidily complied 
with ; and the example of the Trinobantes was 
soon followed by several other states, which vo- 
luntarily submitted to the Romans. Cssar also 
marched with his legions against * Verulamium, 
Cassibelan's chief city, which he soon reduced, 
notwithstanding the natural strength of the for- 
tifications, and the brave resistance of the inha- 
bitants. 

To repair this heavy loss, and divert the 
enemy from pursuing his conquests, Cassibelan 
persuaded four petty princes of Kent, vi^. Cin- 
getorix, Carvilius, Segonax, and Taximagulus, 
to raise a body of forces, and attack the camp 
where the ships were laid up, but this design 
was rendered abortive by the vigilance of the 
Romans, and Cassibelan was compelled to ac- 
cede to a disadvantageous peace. 

Caesar, having received a number of hostages 
from the Britons for the performance of their 
treaty, caused his fleet to be launched with all 
convenient* expedition, lest the winter should 
present his voyage, and, weighing anchor about 
the second watch of tlte-^ight, reached the coa- 
tinent by break of day. 

, From this period the Briti^ns may be said to 
have enjoyed the matchless blessing of inde- 
pendence till the reign of Claudius ; for, though 
Augustus twice advanced as far as Gaul, in or- 
der to extort the tribute which the Britons had 
promised to his uncle Julius, he was diverted 
from that resolution. Tiberius never entertain- 
ed the idea of conquering Britain, but permitted 
the natives to retsun their liberty and laws. And 

• This town (now St. Albans) was oply a thick wood« 
surrounded with a ditch, and fortified with a rampart, 
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Cattgula's extfedition to the sea side only served 
to expose him to the derision both of the Britons 
and Gauls. 

In the time of Claudius, however, great part 
of Britain was subjugated by the Romans, and 
the remainder was gi^adually reduced under the 
succeeding emperors. Of the invasion by Clau- 
dius, D'to Casoius has given the following rela- 
tion : ^ In the reign of Togodumnus and Ca- 
ractacus, kings of the Trinobantes, Bericus, 
being expelled the island for seditious practices, 
fied with his partisans to Rome, and persuaded' 
the emperor to make a descent upon Britain. 
The Britons, on the other hand, resenting Clau- 
dius's conduct in protecting the fugitives, re-- 
fused to hold any farther commerce with the' 
Romans. Hereupon Plautius, the praetor of 
Gaul, was sent with a numerous army into Bri- 
tain, where he landed without opposition ; killed 
Togodumnus in a pitched battle ; defeated the 
forces of Caractacus ; and made himself master 
of several places of importance. ^ 

Claudius was no sooner apprised of this ^ fy 
success than he hastened to join his lieu- 44.. 
tenant, and having crossed the Thames, 
defeated the i^mainder of the British forces. 
After this victory he advanced to Camalodunum, 
the royal seat of Cunobeline, which he reduced, 
together with some of the neighbouring states. 
To such of the inhabitants as had voluntarily 
submitted he remitted the confiscation of their 
estates, for which act of generosity they erected 
a temple, and paid him divine honours. • Plau- 
tiu» was then appointed governor of the island ; 
and the emperor, after remaining in Britain six- 
teen days, set out on his return to Rome, where 
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be received triumphal honours, and the iionomry 
eiMthet of Britannicua. 

Plautius 'pursued his conquests in his new go-- 
vernment wkb such succisss, that upon his return 
to Rome he was honoured with an ovation, and 
l>eceived without the gates by the emperor him-^ 
self* Vespasian also, having distinguished him*: 
self in a very eminent manner in this war, was 
remunerated with the triumphal : ornaments, two 
Giacerdotal dignities, and the consulship. 

In the ninth year of Claudius's refgn P. 
Ostorius Scapula, being, appointed governor of 
Britain, attacked the natives who had broken in* 
to the Boman conquests ; and, having dispersed 
.them with great slaughter, built several forts on 
the Severn, the Avon, and the Nen ; reduced 
that part of the^ country which lies south of these 
rivers to a Roman province ; and made Camalo* 
dunum a militaty colony. 

The Iceni, alarmed at these proceedings, raised 
a numerous army, in order to check the progress 
of their llivaders ; but Ostorius, after an obsti- 
nate conflict, gave them a complete overthrow ; 
and marched his forces against the Brigante^, 
Ivho had vainly attempted to shake off the yoke* 
A. D, Some time after these transactions, 
51. * Ostorius made war upon the Silures, or 
inhabitants of South Wales, whom he 
defeated in a pitched battle. Caractacus, the 
king of that warlike people, retired after his de* 
feat to Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
who, instead of granting him an asylum, trea- 
cherously delivered him to the conqueror, by 
whom he was sent, together with his wife, 
daughter, and brothers, to the court of Clau* 
dius. The emperor, however, was so deeply 



^ilfetfted Vith the sp^eeh which the mligliaaftlmcmft, 
but unfortunate) captive made when brought be- 
fore his tribunals thit he ^tterously gave both 
tihn aJAd hi% felatives their lives and liberty. 

Seut6niu« Paulinus, who Was invested with thfe 
govet^inent of Britain d6Hng the reign of -Nefo, 
ttiade hk^setf master of the isle of Angle- ^^ ^ 
%ea; ahdtook an ample revehgeohthe Bri- gi. ' 
tonsf who, tinder the conduct of queen Bo- 
adicea, had taken up ai^ttis^ and massacred aA ^in- 
credible number of Roi^ns> Paulitius was suo- 
tjeeded in the govcmmetit of the island by P*- 
trtrnius Turpilianus, and he by Freb^Iliui MiaX" 
tiius, but neither of these perfontted any- thinjg 
worthy of notice. ^ - 

In tiie reign of Vespdsiah, P^ilius CereaHs 
"Was sSnt into Britain to Assti^ne the coixim^i^d of 
the army. Thife general itiimedktely after his 
arrival) attacked the firigantes, the most nu"jVi0- 
l^s ^md watlike of all the British nations ; d^^ 
leated them in several battles ; and reduced '« 
considerable part of their country. * He wds 
'Succeeded ^r Julias Frohtinus^ who carefully 
niMntained the late conquests c f hh predeeessoh, 
<and> aftei* (ibme 6f>stmate engageihents^ dlecte^ 
the subjujgfttioh of' the Silure. 

FVontiiiud being recalled) Ctieiu^ Ju^ ^ jj 
lius Agricola was sent tb comn^and in his f g. ' 
tdoiXi. This famous petton latided ih 
Britain about the middle of summer, wheti the 
Roiii^ tlWps supposed the service df the year 
« be concluded : but as the Ordovices bf Norfii 
Wallets had f&eently mas^atcred a body 6tf f^Vali^y 
itationed &n Ihelt* ftontlerd, and, 1^ this e^pitik, 
routed the whole ptoviti^e toarnbs, he ris(^¥^ 
to march aghast Ibeln %i^dlH d^yi %M tit* 

Vol. IX. R 
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cordingly commenced so vigorous >«nd uoex- 
pected an attack, that roost of the insurgents were 
cut to pieces ; the island of Anglesea was re* 
taken ; and such of the enemjr as escaped the 

avenging sword earnestly petitioned for peace* 
After this victory he made several laudable re- 
gulations-in the army, and redressed many pu^ 
lick grievances ; by which means the firitons be* 
gan to be reconciled to the Roman goveromentf 
and to live in_a state of security. 

Having emplo) ed the best part of the follow- 

. ing summer in penetrating into different parts of 
the country, prevailing on several warlike com- 

-vnunities to lay down their arms, and erecting 
fortresses in their respective territories, Agncola 
exerted himself to civilize the natives. Ac* 
cordingly he exhorted and assisted them to build 
temples, houses, and places of publick resort j 
Cfiused the sons of their chiefs to be carefully if\^ 

, structed in the liberal sciences ; and even per* 

. suaded many of the nobles to assume the Roman 
apparel. 

In the beginning of the third summer Agri- 
cola again took the field, and extended his co&r 
quests northward as far as the mouth of the 
Taus or Tay ; whence such terror seiaed the 
enemy, that they durst not venture an engage 
ment, so that he had sufficient leisure to secure 
his acquisitions by the erection of convenient 
fortresses* . 

In the first year of Domitian's rdgn, and th^ 
fifth of the British war, he passed the frith in the 
first ship that landed ; subdued in many success*> 
ful encounters tribes till that time unknown, 
and placed Rpman garrisons in that pait' of 

. Britain which lies opposite to Ireland* 
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Next year Agticola pursued his con-^ j^ jy 
qtiests in Caledonia. As it was appre- 82. 
hended that the commmiities beyond fio- 
dotria, or the frith of Edinburgh, would rise in 
arms to defend all the ways and passap^es that 
led into their respective territories, his firsf step 
was^ to coast and examine, by means of his fleets 
the countries lying beyond the frith. The na- 
tives, alarmed at this measure, had immedisltc 
reeourse to arms, and attacked the Roman foils 
yMi such extraordinary fury, that the soldiers 
were seized with consternation, and even adi 
liised their general to return to this side of Bo- 
d€»tria, alleging that it would be less disgraceful 
to retreat of their own accord, than to be driven 
thHher by force. However, Ae enemy was de- 
feated in the first engagement, and the Romans 
wfere se elated with success, that they unani- 
moushjr demanded to.be led intb the heart of 
Caledonia, where^ irt the course of the next sum- 
mer, they defeated an army of thirty thousand 
men with incredible slaughter 5 thus completing, 
after m&ny severe conflicts, the subjugation of 
Briton. 

Domitian was no sooner apprised of this de- 
cisive victory than he was stung with fenvy at 
tlie iftilitary reputation of Agricola, and deter- 
mined to recal him. However, lest this pro- 
ceeding should be ascribed to its real cause, he 
permitted the object of his jealousy to receive 
1^ triumphal ornaments, a statue crowned with 
laurel, and every honour instead of a real 
triumph ; causing a report to be spread, at the 
same time, that Agricola's services should be 
rewiMfded with the government of Syria. The 
province of Britain was, accordingly^ transferred 



to SiOastius Lucullus; sod Agricola reivrofd to 
Rome, where he wa* cQoHly received by the em* 
peror; ^ind died, won ftfterwaixl, in retirQntieat. 
^ jj Notfiipg worthy notice has been record* 
{^d cd coiu;erning the affiips of Bn^n from 
this period till the r^igB of Adrii^i when 
Prisons Liq^ni^ was sent over U> qaeli some 4k* 
turbanocB amom^ th^ C^kd^iftQS i mA the em- 
peror hio^e^ arriving shoitly afterw^rdj ^cited 
isuch terror in the breasts of the iifebels, that ih^f 
hastily evaqui^fd all the plaices they had seised* 
and retired toward (,he m>ne iiiorthem pait o£ 
tj)e island. Adrian, deeming it advissble ta; 
terminate th^ war^ reUnquish^ all the tract of 
gountry lyii>g between the Tyne and the two. 
friths, but^^aused a wsU to be built* extending 
fyora the Eden in Cuniberlia^ to th« Tyne in • 
Northumberland) in order to restrain the (Mpta 
doni^ns hsm mk\x>g any irruption into tb% 
Roman p^vince« Having thus s«^ed the fif*. 
&irs of the islandy and redressed several giisv«« 
ances, Adrian returned tp Ilomc> where he wst 
saluted with the title of " Restorer <rf BritiMn.'' 

During the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Bri^ 
gantes endeavoured to shftke off the yoke ; and 
tl^ Caledonians, having demolished a consider*. 
(\ble part of Adrian's rampaiti began tQ W^kj^ 
fresh incursions into the Hom»n territoriea. i 

However, LoHius Urbicus chsstised the inso« 1 

lence of the revolted 3ngantes ; compelled the | 

northern barbarians to retire into their own i 

country; and confined them witbiiK narrower 
l)ounds than before, by a new wall, extending 
from the Forth to the Clyde. This wajl was 
passed by the Caledonians in the time of Com- \ 

* A distance of eighty miles. \ 
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moduiB, and some dreadful devastations were 
committed in the Roman province, but oi! the' 
arrival of Ulpius Marcellus the marauders were 
defeated and chased into their own territories with 
ptX)digious slaughter* 

Tli^ etnperor Severus dividfed Britain j^ jy^ 
into two governments, and bestowed the 207,' 
southern part of the island upon Hera- 
cHus, and the northern on Virius Lupus. How- 
ever, the Roman territories were so dreadfully 
ravaged by the Caledonians, that Severus deemed 
it advisable to repair thither in person. Ac- 
cordingly he set out, with his two sons, Cara- 
cklla and Geta, at the head of a numerous army, 
and landing on the island, marched with all 
possible expedition into the northern countries, 
'^hich he ravaged with such success, that the Ca- 
ledonians were compelled to purchase a peace 
by relinquishing part of their territories, and de- 
livering up all their arms. The victorious em- 
peror then commanded a new wall to be built for 
the futut^ defence of the Romans, and retired to 
York, where he sickened and died. 

In the commencement of Diodesian's reign, 
Carausius, a native of Gayl, usurped the sove- 
reignty of Britain, and enjoyed the imperial title 
on that island for the space of six years ; but was 
afterward assassinated by Alectus, who had 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, in a 
pitched battle with Asclepiodotus, one of Con- 
stantius's officers* However, at the expiration 
of three years, AUectus shared the fate of hi* 
predecessor ; and Britain was reunited to the Ro« 
man empire* 

The two emperors,. Diodesian and Ms^imlan, 
having resigned the imperial dignity to Galerius 
R2 
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9Dd Coii6taQUu% the latter passed over inta Bri- 
tain, shortly after Im accessbii} aitd obtained a 
victory over the turbulent Picts and Caledoniaosj 
l^ut sickened and died» soon after, at York* 

Constantine, the son and i^uciessc^of Constan« 
tius, altered tlie division of Britain, which had 
Iseen formed by Severus into two pix)vinces only, 
but was now divided into three ; viz. Britannia 
Prima, Britannia SSecunda, and Maxima Cssari* 
ensis. The removal of the imperial seat &om 
Rome to Constantinople, which happened dur* 
ing this reign, gave the northern stations an op» 
portunity of making several irruptions into Bri- 
tain, and emboldened the Picts and Scots to 
commit many horrid depredations on the Romans 
territories* 

During the short ceigna of Julian and Jovian, 
nothing i» mentioned, by htstoriane, concerning 
the affairs of Britain ; but under Valentinian. !• 
the Picts, Scots, Attacots, Saxons, and other 
northern na^ons, committed such outrages vi 
the Rinnan province, thaJt TbeodoauiSy father u> 
the emperor of that name, was s^nt over to re- 
mittee the barbaiians. Theodosius accordingly 
divided his forces into different parties, which| 
attacking the wandering bands of maraiiderfi 
p^ great numbers of them to the swoid i reco« 
vered all the spoil and prisonets they had t«ykea i 
mnl eventually compelled them to abandon the 
- province. After thia victory, Theodosiua en* 
tered London in triumph, and restcffed that city, 
with several others, which had suffered greatly 
by the late invasion, to their former splendour* 
Several castles were also erected between the 
fHths of Glota and Bodotria^ in order to prevent 
trlve baibarians from making^future incursions | ^ 



tbe tract of coufitry between Adi«aii'« wall and 
the two friths, being whoUy recovered from the 
Ficts, wa3 formed into a new proviacey under 
the name of Valentia ^ and Tbeodosius returned 
to the emperor» with the satisfaction of having^ 
restored SHtaio to its former tranquiUitf • 

In the joint Teign of the succeeding emperors, 
Valehtinian Ih and Gratian Maximus usurped 
the sovereignty^ in Britain ; and> having gained 
over tphis interest the Roman legions in that 
island* he carried thera, with the flower of the 
British youth into Gaul) where most of them were 
cut off with their leader^ Britaini being thus un« 
fortunately deprived of her chief support) became 
afterward an easy prey to the Scots and Picts ; 
thoAigb, in thetimeof Theodosius, these warlike 
nations were kept in awe by Chrysantios, who^ 
being intrusted with the government of the 
island) acquitted himself in that capacity with 
equal justice and reputation. 

QtiUchO) who had been appointed regent of 
the western empire during the minority of Ho- 
noriuS) appears to have sent a legion into Britain* 
with orders to defend it against the incursiona 
of its ancient enemies ; for Claudian) in enume» ' 
orating the exploits of Stijicbo .before his first 
cons^hip, asseru, that he succoured Biitain 
from the attacks^ oi the neighbouring nations i 
that he de&nded the British coasts against the 
' descent of the Saxons ; and that, the Picts being 
entirely reduced, Britain was delivered from aU 
her foars* 

. Notwithstanding these generous exertions, the 
Romans were soon obliged, by the irruptions of 
Ihe AlanS) Vandals, and buevians, to- recal 
iniost gf timv tm^ frpm. Britain; and| con- 
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sequently, to leave that island exposed to the 
attacks of its numerous enemies. In this dis- 
tressing situation, the Britons resolved to appoint 
an emperor of their own, and accordingly in- 
vested with the impetial purple one Marcus, an 
officer of great reputation, whom, however, 
they assassinated a few days after his acc^ession. 
Gratian, his successor, met withu similar fate^ 
after a shoit reign of four months ;' and Con- 
stantine who was next raised to the sovereignty 
merely for the sake of his name, passed over to 
the continent, with the flower of the British 
youth, and perished, with most of his followers, 
in attempting to make himself master of the 
whole empire. 

The Britons, thus left to themselves, and be- I 

reft of their best defenders, became an easy prey 
to the Scots, Picts, and other northern nations, 
who rslvaged the country with fire and sword, j 

and reduced the affrighted natives to the most 
deplorable condition. Supplications were now 
made to Rome, and one legion was sent over, 
which defeated the invadere with great slaugh- 
ter, and chased them into their ancient limits : , 
but these auxiliaries had no sooner returned to ' 
the continent, than the barbarians poured in 
upon the British territories like an overwhelming 
torrent, and revenged their late defeat by mark- I 
ing their prog^ats with slaughter, rapine, and ^ 
desolation. The Britons again made aj^lica- ' 
tion to Rome, and again obtained the assistance 
of one legion, which proved effectual for their 
relief: but the Romans, being fatigued with 
these repeated expeditions, and reduced to extre- 
mities at home, informed the Britons that they 
must no longer look to Rome for succour j ex- 



i\oiC^ thei^ to pr^vii4^fop their own 9QCurtty b|^ 
an fix^eiilon of their sufici^nt l^rajvery ; ^d urged 
tbe Beccuaity of n^g^intainiij^ their wd^pend^ce 
ag^lmt s^n ^nemy, whp^e strength wcis not, ui 
r^ajity, superior to their pwn* That the^y might 
quit \h& island with the hetti^r gi^c^» they assi^t^ 
ed the British urtificer^ iii erecting a stone waU 
p^B^ajlfi^l to that which had been built by Seyerus> 
a^d raising towers, at convenient distances, on the 
epi^t^m coast, against the Baxons and other bai^ 
barou$ tribes, who had formerly made several 
4e^cents oa that side. The Homiin commander, 
having thus secured the country, a^id presented 
the inh^itants with^patiems of severid wiirlike 
weapons^ took a final farewel of Britaifi, after 
the greatest p^rt of it had beeii subject to th« . 
eiig^m ^r the space of four hundred ye^rs* 

The Britons, who bftd been hitherto ^ j^^ 
a^^uftomed to apply to the emperprs for 44& 
define, ii» w#ll ^s government, were in tea 
condition lo profit by the friendly counsel of the 
Roniftfis* Unaccustomed either to Ae perils of 
wffci^ or the weighty cftres of civil govfjmm^it, 
they found themselves utterly ioc^ps^te pf fortn* 
ing tmy effectual pJan for the preservation of 
their dtstmcted country 5 and, upo» the first 9^ 
peftfftBce of the barbarians, they abandoned 
their new fortifications, and retired to the inte- 
rior of tbe Isi^d, whither they wcw pursued by 
the ferocious enemy> aad reduced to so pitiabte 
a eonditioR, tlwt multitudes perished by famine* 
andth^ survivors were cojnpeUed to retire to the 
recesses of the woods, where Aey procured % 
scmnty subsisli^ee by htmti^gb 

These heavy calamitice appear to have been 
greatly augtoMied hf the eruel chapoutiona of 
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the British chiefs, a perpetual disunicm of eoun- 
scls, a^d a kind of civil war, which resulted from 
the necessities of the sufferers ; so that the Bri- 
tons ventured, after some time, to make a tturd 
application to Rome, and accordingly sent an 
embassy to the consul iEltius, who at that time, 
sustained, by'his valour and magnanimity, the tot- 
tering ruins of the empire. The letter sent on this 
melancholy occasion was directed thus : — ^ The 
groans of the Britons to the consul Miius ;" and 
the tenour of the epistle was strictly consonant 
with this superscription. '^ The barbarians, said 
they, on the one hand, drive us into the sea, and' 
the sea, on the other, throws us back to the bar« 
barians ; we have therefore only the cruel alter- 
native left us, of perishing in the waves, or by 
the sword of the enemy." However, the afifoirs 
of the empire were, at this time, in so distracted, 
a situation, that ^tius had no leisure to attend ' 
to the complaint of an ally, whom generosity 
alone could induce him to assist; and the hopes 
of the Britorts were consequently annihilated* 

The ill success of this embassy was no sooner 
made pubHck, than the despairing Britons una- 
nimously deserted their habitations, aband<med 
their agricultural employmients, and retired to 
the woods and mountains, where they suffered 
equally from hunger and the frequent attacks of 
their merciless enemy. At length, however, the 
barbarians began to experience the inconveni- 
ence of famine as the result of their late depre- 
dations, and therefore retreated with their spoils 
into their own country. 

Elated by this unexpected occun'ence, the Bri- 
tons returned. to their usual avocations; and the 
abundant harvests, which rewarded their indus*.. 
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trf , soon oyiterated the recollection of past mis- 
fortunes* This abundance introduced luxury^ 
wantonness> and contention; and even theeccle- 
siasticks are said to have abandoned themselv^ea 
to vice and dissipation ; but this general depra- 
vity of manners was soon chastised by a dread- 
ful pestilence, and a fresh incursion of the ene- 
my ; so that the people, who had but just tasted 
the sweets of peace, were again reduced to the 
extremity of distress. In this exigence they at- 
tended only to the suggestions of terror, and, in 
compliance with the advice of Vortigern, who» 
though contaminated with every vice, was pos- 
sessed of the supreme authority, they sent a de- 
putation into Germany to invite over the * Saxons 
for their protection and assistance. 

.The Saxons eagerly embraced a pro- ^ |^ 
posal which promised a favourable oppor- 450. 
tunity of displaying their valour, and gra- 
tifying their avidity of plunder. Accordingly, 
they embarked their troops in three large vessels, 
under the command of Hengist and Horsa, two 
brothers, who were reputed to have sprung iix)m 
the god Woden, and landed at Ebbesfleet, in 
the isle of Thanet, amidst '^the acclamations pf 
- the Britons, who immediately granted them the 
isle for their residence ; concluded a league of 
mutual friendship ; and engaged to allow them 
both pay ' and maintenance as a remuneration of 
their services. 

Shortly after the ari'ival of these auxiliaries, 
the Scots and Picts were overthrown in battle, 

• One "of the most warlike tribes in Germany^ pcca- 
Harly notorious for their piracies and crnelty, and dreaded, 
even by the Britons, as the most formidable enemy In the 
worid. . ^ 
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imd compelled to save themselves frbm Slaugh- 
ter by, a precipitate flight; but whilst the Brt- 
tons were triumphing in the valour of their allies, 
tod the success of theif own Counsels, Hengest 
Conceived the design of apprbpriating his con- 
quests to the aggrandisenient of his own nation. 
Accordingly^ he sent such pleasing accounts to 
Saxony of the fertility and riches of Britliiti, 
and the pusillanimity of its inhabitants, that he 
was soon reinforced with five thousand of his 
countrymen, who came over in seventeen vessels. 
The Eritons now began to entertain apprchen- 
Mons of their ne^ allies, wHose numbers were 
continually increasing^ but thought of no other 
remedies than connivance and passive sub** 
TOission. This expedient, however, piioved 6f 
no avail ; for the SaXons, taking occasion to 
quarrel on pretence of not receiving ati adequate 
reward for their services, formed an alliance 
with tlie Scots and Picts, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to ravage the country. 

Exasperated by the cruelties ^hich followed 
this breach of faith) the Britons fleW to arms ; 
and having placed themselves uhder the com- 
mand of Vortiraer, the son of Vortigern, fought 
several battles with extraordinary resolution ; In 
one of which Horsa, the Saxon general, Was 
slain. ' However, Hehgist reinforced his army 
with fresh supplies fh)m Germany, and carried 
devastation into the most remote corners of Bri- 
tain ; so that neither age, sex, nor condition. 
Were exempt from his atrocious cruelties. The 
publick and private edifices of the Britons were 
reduced to ashes ; the priests wfere inhumanly 
murdered even during the celebration of their 
worship ; and both nobles and plebeians Were 
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cut off in one horrid massacre. At this dreads 
ful juncture some of the persecuted inhabitants 
ekided destruction by tendering their services 
to the insulting foe; and others, fleeing from 
their ensanguined country, took refuge in tlie 
province of Armorica, where they were hospi- 
tably received by a people of the same language 
and manners, and fomned a new settlement^ 
which they distinguished by the name of Bri- 
tany* i . . . 

On the demise of Vortimer, which happened 
about six- years after his accession, Ambrosius 
was invested with the supreme command, and 
endeavoured to unite his countrymen in their 
resistance against the barbarous Saxons. The 
contests which resulted from his advice increas- 
ed the animosity between the two nations, and 
roused the military spirit of the Britons, which 
had long continued dormant : but Hengist still 
maintained his ground with undaunted bravery ; 
and, in order to divide the attention of the na- , 

tivQs, he called over., a new tribe of Saxons, un- 5 

der the conduct of his brother Octa, and settled { 

them in Northumberland ; whilst He fixed his * 

own royal seat at Canterbury, and laid the foun- f 

dation of the kingdom of Kent, which compre- 
hended the county of that name, Middlesex, 
Essex, and part of Surry. This warlike chief- 
tain died about the year 467, leaving his newly- 
acquired kingdom to his posterity. 

The extraordinary success of Hengist induced 
many of the other northern Germans to visit 
Britain ; and they accordingly flocked over in 
prodigious multitudes, and under different lead- 
ers, tq the invasion of the island. These con- 
queron^ werfc chiefly composed of three tribes ; 

Vol. IX. S 
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viz« Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who all bore the 
common appellati(»i of Suumis or Angles, atid 
who were naturally excited by motives of inte- 
rest to unite their forces against the ancient in- 
habitants* The resistance of the Britons how 
became extremely fiunt, and their calamities ad- 
mitting of few intervals, they were at length 
•compelled to abandon their native territories^ 
and seek an asylum from persecution among the 
remote valleys or inaccessible mountains of 
Wales and Comwal. 

In the year 477 a Saxon chief, named Ella, 
brought over an army from Germany, and, 
landing on the southern coast, proceeded to take 
possession of the adjacent territory* The Bri- 
tons, exasperated at this fresh invasion, fell upon 
the strangers with great fury, and diereby re- 
tarded the progress of their conquests. How- 
ever, EUa^ having obtained a powerful reinforce- 
ment from his countrymen, again took the field, 
and, after an obstinate conflict, reduced the city 
of Andredchester ; by which victory he effec- 
tually secured hid former conquests, and, assum- 
ing the title of " King of South-Saxony," ex- 
tended his dominions over the whole county of 
Sussex, and a considerable part of Surry. 

Another barbarous tribe, who, from the situa- 
tion of their settlement, were called West-Saxons, 
landed in Britain, under the command of Cerdick 
and of his son Kenrick. These invaders received 
so warm a reception from the Britons, that they 
were not only retarded in their progress, but 
even compelled to apply for succour to their 
countrymen in Kent and Sussex, as well as in 
Germany; but, on their receiving some fresh 
fupplies, they gave battle to the Britons, and 
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defeated them with great slaughter. Cerdick, 
iitdeed, appears to have sustained some heavy 
losses by the heroick valour of Arthur, king of 
the Silures : but these were not su£Bcient to 
wrest from him the conquests he had already 
made. He founded the kingdom of Wessex or 
West-Saxony, over the counties of Dorset, Hants» 
Wilts, Berks, and the Isle of Wight, and left 
this important acquisition to his descendants* • 

Whilst the Saxons were thus aggrandising 
themselves in the south, their countrymen were 
not less active in other quarters ; for a numerooa* 
tribe of adventurers having landed on the eastern' 
coast, under several leaders, attacked the na* 
tives with irresistible fiiry, and established three 
liew kingdoms. Ufia, having reduced the coun- 
ties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, as- 
sumed the title of king of the East- Angles; 
Erkewip, having dismembered Essex, Middlesex, 
and part of Hertfordshire, from the kingdom of 
Kent, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
East-Saxony ; and Crida erected the middle 
counties into a new kingdom, which he distin- 
guished with the name of Mercia. 

The Saxons, shortly after the landing of Hen- 
gist, had formed a settlement in Northumber- 
land ; but, as they made only a trifling progress 
in subduing the inhabitants, and their affairs 
were less flourishing than those of their country- 
men in other parts, none of their chiefs assumed 
the regal title till the year 547, when Ida, a 
Saxon prince of great valour, brought over a 
powerful reinforcement from Germany; com- 
pleted the reduction of Northumberland, the 
bishoprick of Durham, and some of the south- 
east counties of Scotland ; and assumed the 
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crown, under the title of king of Hemicia* 
About the same time another Saxon prince, 
named Ella, having reduced Lancashire and a 
considerable part of Yorkshire, received the ap- 
pellation of king of Deiri. But these kingdoms 
were afterward united, by the marriage of Ethil- 
frid, gi^ndson of Ida, with Acca, the daughter 
of Ella, and became one of the most powerful 
of the Saxon kingdoms under the name of North- 
umberland. 

Thus was established, after an obstinate con- 
test of near one hundred and fifty years, the hep- 
tarchy, or seven Saxon kingdoms in Britain ; 
and the whole southern part of the island, ex- 
cept Wales and Cornwal, had totally changed 
its inhabitants, language, customs, and pditi^ 
cal institutions. 



( i^r ) 

NORTHERN NATIpNS: 

COMPREHENDING THE HUNNS, GOTHS, VANDALS, 
II^UEVES, FRANKS, BURGUNDIANS, ALSMANS> 
GEPIDJS, HERULI, HARCOMANS, QUADIANSy 
SARMATIANS, DACIANS, AND BULGARIANS* 



SECTION I. 

THE HUNNS. 

THE ix)sterity of the Albanians, having mi- 
grated from their native country, establish- 
ed themselves in that part of Asiatick Sarmatia 
which bordered on the Palus Mxotis and the 
Tanais, the ancient boundary between Europe 
and Asia. They appear to have been divided 
into several tribes, but were all comprised under 
the general name of* Ugri, which was afterward 
changed into that of Hunni. 

The Sarmatian or Scythian Hunns are de- 
scribed, by the best historians, as a hardy, war- 
like, and ferocious people, who subsisted entirely 
on roots or raw meet ; lived constandy exposed 
to the air, in the woods, or among the excam- 
tions of the mountains ; were accustomed evea 
to eat and sleep on horseback { and professed 
the utmost contempt for raiment, houses, and 
other conveniencies of life. They were equally 
destitute of religious and civil institutions, and 

* The word VgrCt whence Ugri is derived, signifies, in 

the Sdavonick language, aquatick, or living in the water— * 

a, name well adapted to a nation residing in the marshy 

places whichbordered on the Palus Mscotis and the Tftosvis, 

S3 
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abandoned themselves without restraint to the 
gratification of their unruly passions. Hence 
we find them^ making frequent incursions into 
the Roman empire in defiance of the most solemn 
oaths, and even occasionally turning their arms 
i^ainst their own countrymen for a pecuniary 
reward. They are said to have mangled the 
cheeks of their male infants, in order to strike 
terror into the enemy by their distorted counte- 
nances ; and in war they usually rushed toward 
the foe with hideous shouts; but, if their first 
attack were vigorously resisted, their fury soon 
abated, and they fied in the utmost confusion. 

Their first excursion in quest of new settlements 
appears to have been made about the year of the 
Christian acra 376, when they passed the Palus 
Mscotis ; made a dreadful slaughter among the 
Alans, Ostrogoths, and Visigoths ; and took pos- 
session of that vast tract of country which extends, 
from the Tanais to the Danube. 

About the year 383 the Nephthalite or White 
Hunns broke into the Roman territories ; over- 
ran Mesopotamia ; and even laid siege to the city 
of Edessa ; but they were bravely repulsed by the 
garrison, and compelled, after some time, to 
abandon their daring enterprise. 

This tribe inhabited a rich tract of country, at 
ftconsiderabledistance from the Sarmatian Hunns, 
with whom they had no affinity nor intercourse* 
They lived according to their own laws ; dealt 
equitably with each other ; and seldom made in- 
roads, unless provoked, into the territories of 
their neighbours. 

The t:>armatian Hunns, emboldened by their 
success against the Alans, Goths, and other bar- 
barous nations, crossed the Danube in 391} and 
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cortlinitted the m68t dreadful outrages in Thrace 
and Mssia ; Stilicho overthrew them in a pitched 
battle, and surrounded them so completely in a 
narrow valley, that they must either have sur- 
rendered at discretion or perished with hunger, 
had not Claudian generously offered to conclude 
a treaty of peace. 

Four years after this event, the Hunns made 
an unexpected irruption into the eastern provinces, 
and penetrated even to the walls of Antioch ; 
marking their progress with such enormous 
cruelties and depredations, that Su Jerome says 
— " All the East trembled at the approach of an 
enemyj who, equallv destitute of religion and hu- 
manity, roved . without control wherever they 
pleased, massacreing those who had scarce be« 
gun to live, and who smiled, unconscious of dan« 
ger, at the very weapons that were lifted to de- 
stroy them.'* Indeed, the barbarians appear to 
have spared neither age, sex, nor condition, 
in this expedition ; but to have filled all places 
with slaughter and desolation. 

From this period they seem to have remained 
quiet till the year 404, when, crossing the Da- 
nube in prodigious multitudes, they ravaged the 
province of Thrace, penetrated into East-IUyri* 
cum, and returned home loaded with plunder. 

During the minority of Theodosius 11. Uldin, 
king of the Hunns, entered Thrace, at the head 
of a formidable army ; but the gallant resistance 
of the Romans, and the defection of his own offi- 
cers, compelled him to repass the Danube with 
the utmost precipitation. On this occasion the 
Scyri, a northern nation in alliance with Uldin, 
received an overthrow, by which they were air 
most utterly extirpated^ . . 
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On the demise of Honoriusy in 42S, «xty 
thousand Hunns ^v^ere led by i&tius to the assist* 
foice oi" John, who had assumed the imperia} pur« 
pie i and an obstinate battle was fought with the 
troops of Assar ; but ^tius, being informed of 
the usurper's death, thought proper to submit to 
Theodosius, and accordingly persuaded the bar* 
b^ans to return home. Toward the c|pse of the 
flame year Thrace was over-run and pillaged by 
one of the northern tribes under the command of 
Rougas; but this maraudier being killed by light- 
ning, and many of his men swept off by a pes* 
tilenccj the survivors retreated with precipitation 
to their own country. 

In the year 43S a numerous body of Hunns 
joined £tius against the Burgundians,of whom 
they slaughtered twenty thousand. Howevei^ 
they soon experienced a reverse of fortune in 
this expedition ; for the Burgundians, having 
watched a favourable opportunity, fell upon then| 
with resistless fury, cut ten thousand of their men 
to pieces, and obliged the rest to save themselves 
by flight. 

Attila, king of the Hunns, having, with the 
assistance of his brother Bleda, subjugated most 
of the northern nations, conceived the daring 
design of seizing the Roman empire. According. 
ly, having passed the Danube at the head of a 
powerful army, he made himself master of se* 
veral cities and fortresses ; ravaged the country 
wherever he passed with fire and sword ; and over* 
whelmed the Romans with such consternation, 

\ that Theodosius was reduced to the necessity of 

I conchiding a peace upon very disadvantageous 

^; terms. 

I About the year 451 Attila entered Gaul at 
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4he head of a numerous army, declaring that he 
had no design inimical to the welfare of the Ro- 
mans« but that he only wished to traverse Gaul, 
and pass the Loire at Orleans, in order to fall 
upon the Visigoths in Guienne and Languedock. 
Hereupon the credulous Romans laid aside their 
apprehensions, and several cities opened their 
gates ; but the artful invader had no sooner pe* 
netrated into the country than he threw off the 
mask, and committed the most horrid depreda- 
tions. At Mentz, in particular, he permitted 
the most infamous cruelties to be exercised on 
the inhabitants j massacred the priests even be- 
fore their altars ; and reduced the greatest part 
of the city to ashes. He next took possession of 
Orleans ; but was driven thence with great 
slaughter, and, after a bloody engagement in 
the plains of Chalons, he retired to the banks of 
the Rhine. As the other principal exploits of 
this warlike barbarian have been already noticed 
in the history of * Rome, it is only requisite to 
add, that his reign was at length terminated by 
the breaking of a blood vessel, and his funereil 
obsequies were performed with great solemnity. 

Ellack, the son and successor of Attila, is de- 
scribed as a person of great bravery and resolu* 
tion, well versed in the arts of war, and, conse- 
quently, capable of retaining his father's nume- 
rous conquests ; but, whilst his brothers were 
clamouring for a division of the sovereignty, the 
Gepidae broke out into an open revolt, and 
marched a body of forces to the banks of the 
Netad, in Pannonia, where upwai*ds of thirty 
thousand Hunns were put to the sword, and 

* Vide vol. vii. page 88, and se(^eU 
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Ellack himself was cut off in the very commence- 
ment of his reign. 

The surviving Hunns were so disheartened by 
this defeat, and the subsequent revolt of several 
other nations, that they immediately retired 
toward the Euxine sea and the mouths of the 
Danube,- leaving the Gepidae in possession pf 
all ancient Dacia. About eight years after this 
occurrence, Dinzio, one of Attila's sons, made 
an irruption into the territories of the ' Goths^ 
and invested the city of Basiana, which was si^ 
tuated between the Save and the Draw ; but hi* 
design was soon frustrated, and himself com« 
pelled to retreat with considerable loss. 
. In the year of the Christian acra 466, a nurne^ 
xous army of Hunns passed the Danube, in the 
depth of wmter, and committed some dreadful 
ravages in the province of Dacia; but Anthe* 
mius, marching against them with a select body 
of troops, they were defeated in a pitched battle^ 
gnd compelled to abandon their enterprise* 
Dengizick, one of Attila's sons, attempted to re- 
trieve this misfortune by assembling a greater 
body of forces ; but his designs were rendered 
abortive by the vigilance of Amagastus, who 
guarded tlie banks of the Danube, and his head 
was sent by the victor to Constantinople, where 
it was canied through the streets on the point of 
a spear. 

Overwhelmed with confusion by these repeat- 
ed overthrows, and dispirited by the loss of their 
most valiant chiefst the Hunns continued quiet 
for the space of sixty years ; but, on the acces* 
aion of Justinian, two of their kings, Styrax 
^d Glonesj penetrated the Roman territories, 
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jRt the head of two formidable armies. At this 
luncture) however, Boarox, queen of the Sabi** 
lite Hunns, led an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men to the assistance of the emperor ; gave 
the invaders li signal overthrow ; and sent Sty- 
rdx himself in chains to Constantinople. 

In the thirteenth year of Justinian's reign, the 
Cututgurian Hunns, crossing the Danube in 
prodigious multitudes, ravaged the greatest 
part of Thrace, Greece, lUyricum, and all the 
.provinces from the Ionian ses^ to the very su- 
burbs of Constantinople ; and, having passed 
the Hellespont, committed many enormous acts 
of cruelty in Asia, and returned home with an 
immense booty, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand captives. To prevent a repetition of 
these expeditions, Justinian allowed the Cutur- 
gurians some lands in the province of Thrace, 
and agreed to pay them an annual pension, upon 
condition that they should serve when required, 
under the Roman banners ; but as this scheme 
proved. inadequate to the preservation of the em- 
pire, a quarrel was artfully fomented between 
the Cuturgurian and Uturgurian Hunns, which 
divided the attention of the former, and finally 
terminated in the destruction of both. 

Venantius Fortunatus asserts, that, about the 
year 560, a numerous body of Hunns took their 
route through Germany, with a design to cross 
the Rhine, and form a settlement in Gaul ; but 
Sigebert, king of the Franks, arrested their pro- 
fess on the banks of the Elbe, and gained a 
complete victory, many thousands of the bar- 
barians being killed, and the residue compelled 
to retire into Pannonia. 

From this period no ferther notice is taken of 
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the Hunns till the reign of Charles the Great, 
when they were possessed of Dacia, Moesia, and 
both the Pannonias. Two of their princes, Ca* 
ganus and Jugunus, formed an amicable alliance 
with Charles in the year 776. But their subse- 
quent treachery, in sending succours to Tassilo,. 
duke of Bavaria, and a dispute which arose re- 
specting their boundaiies, gave such umbrage 
to their illustrious ally, . that he not only renounc- 
ed their friendship, but ravaged their country 
with fire and sword, for the space, of eight years, 
till he had almqst extirpated their name and na- 
tion. Some authors, indeed, are of opinion that 
the wiiole race was entirely destroyed ; and that 
the country was afterward peopled by the sur- 
rounding nations, to whom the present Hunga- 
rians owe their origin. However, it is certain 
that the Hunns were finally subdued, by Charles 
the Great, about the year 794, and that Henry' 
duke of FriiJi, took their royal palace, and 
stripped it of immense treasures — a considerable 
part of which was sent, by the emperor's order, 
to Rome. 



SECT. II. 
GOTHS. 

THESE warlike people are said to have come, 
originally, from Scandinavia; but the time 
when they first settled in that district is very 
uncertain. The Danes, however, readily ac- 
knowledge that their country was first peopled 
Jby the Goths of Scandinavia ; that to them they- 
owe their origin; and that Dan, 'king of the 
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Go<ll1^ was the founder of iheir kingdom. And 
the peopling of the Chersonesus, of the islands 
in the Baltick sea, and the adjacent places on the 
continent, are called, by northern writers, the 
first migration of the Goths or Getes. 

Their second migration happened several ages 
»fter, under the conduct of Berig, who seized on 
the country of the Ulmerugians, now Pomera- 
nia, and even compelled the neighbouring Van- 
dals to share their possessions with his followers* 
From Pomerania a numerous colony was sent 
into Scythia; and, in process of time, they re- 
turned into Germany, under the command of 
Woden, a hero of great celebrity. 

With respect to the customs, manners, and 
character of the Goths, they appear to have 
been famed, even in the earliest ages, for their 
hospitality and kindness to strangers. They en- 
couraged the study of philosophy above all other 
barbarous nations : and Horace has bestowed 
seme warm encomiums on the virtue of their 
women. Polygamy, however, was universally 
countenanced among them ; and their martid 
disposition induced them to commit many un- 
warrantable depredations on the territories of 
their neighbours. Apollinaris Sidonius has de- 
scribed them as wearing high shoes, made of un- 
tanned hides, green cassocks, with a red border, 
and garments of various colours, scarcely reach- 
ing to the knee ; their principal weapons consist- 
ed of beai^ed lances, and missile hatchets. Their 
government was monarchical ; and their religion 
similar to that of the other northern nations whose 
histories have been already related. 

The Romans appear to have dreaded th6 
power of this nation at a very early period ; for, 
Vol. IX. T 
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even in the rergn of Alexander, which begsoi ill 
222, considerable sums were annually paid out 
of the treasury to prevent them from making ir* 
ruptions into the empire* And, on the demise 
of Maximin, they broke into the province of Mcs- 
sia ; destroyed the city of Istria on the southern 
mouth of the Danube i and retired, unmolested^ 
to their own country. 

About the year of the Christian aera 245, Os* 
trogotha led a numerous body of forces into Moe* 
sia, and compelled the inhabitants to compound 
with him, in order to avoid the calamities that 
were usually attendant on his progress* And 
Cniva, the successor of Ostrogotha, having made 
himself master of Philippolis on the Hebrus, ra* 
Vaged the greatest part of Thrace and Macedon ; 
defeated the Romans in a pitched battle ; slew 
the emperor Decius and his son ; and obtained 
the promise of an annual pension, on conditio!! 
of remaining, for the future, within his own 
boundaries. 

Seventeen years after this event the Goths 
made an unexpected irruption into Thrace ; re« 
duced the province of Macedon ; and attempted 
to penetrate into Achaia ; but Macrianus, having 
attacked them by surprise, gave them a signal 
overthrow ; and compelled them to elude a ge* 
neral slaughter by flight. About the same time 
another tribe of this nadon crossed the Helles* 
pont ; plundered the temple of Diana at Ephesus; 
burnt the poor remains of ancient Troy ; and re* 
turned home loaded with plunder. 

On the accession of the emperor Claudius, the 
Goths, *with several other barbarous nations, re-» 
solved to invade the empire both by sea and land* 
Accordingly they embarked with a numeran 
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bodf of forces in two thousand vessels, and) land- 
ing in the Lesser Scythia, IM siege, .at the 
same time, fo the city of Tomi in that province, " 
and to Marcianopolis in Moesia : but, finding a 
vigorous resistance at both places, they re-em- 
bi^ked on the Euxine sea, and sailed to the 
straits of the Bosphorus, where their fleet suifer- 
cd materially from the rapidity of the current and 
stress of weather ; and their troops were bravely 
repulsed by the inhabitants of Byzantium. Here- 
upon they entered the Mgean sea, in order to re- 
fit their vessels near Mount Athos, in Macedon ; 
and afterward laid siege to the cities of Cassan- 
dria and Thessalonica« But, whilst they were 
busied in ravaging the country, and forming new 
schemes for the aggrandizement of their own mi- 
litary fame, a pestilential distemper swept off a 
pix>digious number of their mariners, and most 
of their land forces were overthrown by the em- 
peror Claudius, who, on this occasion, assumed 
the surname of Gothicus. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, the Goths 
made an irruption into Pannonia, about the year 
S70, and committed many alarming outrages: 
but Aurelian, who had just assumed the purple, 
inarched against them at the bead of a powerful 
army ; and, by that measure, induced them to 
sue for peace. However, they soon renewed 
their incursions, and exasperated Aurelian so 
highly, that he not only drove them beyond tht^ 
boundaries of Thrace, but even passed the Da- 
nube, and defeated Cannaband, a Gothick prince> 
with dreadful slaughter. 

The Goths appear to have made a settlement, 
about the year 274, in Dacia and the Danube ; 
and to have afterwards invaded the province]^ 
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of Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Bithynk? 
but Tacitus prevailed on many of them, by ape* 
cuniary compliment, to abandon these territo- 
ries ; and the rest were driven entirely out of the 
empire. In 278, the Goths concluded a treaty 
of peace with the emperor Probus ; and, in 289, 
they suffered so complete an overthrow by Dio- 
xlesian, that one of their tribes was entirely cut 
off, and the province of Dacia beyond the Da^ 
nube re-annexed to the Roman empire. For this 
victory Dioclesian assumed the name of Sarmar 
ticus, as appears from the inscriptions on several 
antique coins. 

In the fifteenth year of Constantine's reign» 
the Goths, who had, for some time, been en^ 
g^ged in a sanguinary war with the Vandal» 
and Burgundians, made a fresh irruption into 
the Roman territories : but Constantine, having 
marched i^ainst them with all possible expedir 
lion, defeated them in several engagements ; 
took an incredible number of captives, and re- 
duced them to such extremities, that they not 
only sued for a cessation of hostilities, but also con- 
sented to assist the victor, with a numerous bo- 
dy of troops, against Licinius. 

Upon the accession of Valens to the imperial 
dignity, this turbulent race broke into the boun- 
daries of Thrace, and committed their usual de- 
predations ; but, on the receipt of a handsome 
ratification from the emperor, they returned 
eaceably to their own country. However, they 
soon repea^d their outrages ; and, by espousing 
the cause of the usurper Procopius, involve4 
themselves in a dangerous war with Valens, who, 
having passed the Danube with a select body of 
forces^ ravaged the greatest part of their coua?^. 
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Iry Tnth fire and sword ; cut off a prodigious 
number of their men in different Encounters ; and, 
at length, defeated their king, Athanarick, at the 
head of his army. Hereupon the barbarians sued 
for peace ; and Valens returned, with his victo* 
rious troops, to Constantinople. 

Shortly after this event the Goths, being dri- 
ven from their ancient territories by the more 
savage Hunns, fied in such prodigious numbers, 
to take shelter aniong the Romans, that Valens 
admitted two hundred thousand of them into 
Thrace, upon their promising to live peaceably 
in that province, and to serve, when required, 
in the Roman army ; but the officers who were 
appointed to supply them with provisions exer- 
cised so unjust a severity, that the barbarians im- 
tnediately rose in arms, and commenced a san- 
guinary war with their oppressors, which con- 
tinued with various success till Theodosius I. 
granted them certain lands in Thrace and Moesia ; 
indulged them with an exemption from all taxes ; 
and kindly undertook to i^edress all their grievan- 
ces. During this reign the unfortunate Athanarick 
took refuge in the imperial palace at Constantino- 
ple, and was treated with unparalleled generosity 
by the emperor ; but he was so violently afflict- 
ed with the loss of his dominions, tliat he died 
about a fortnight after his arrival. 

About the year S95, a numerous army of 
Goths, being stirred up by Rufinus, penetrat- 
ed into the provinces of Pannonia, Macedon, 
and Thessaly, and committed the most cruel de- 
predations upon the inhabitants. They after- 
ward passed the straits of Thermopylse without 
opposition, and proceeded, under the conduct of 
their celebrated cMef Alarick, to tht very gates 
T2 
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of Constantinq)lc« Upon the first report of 
these daring outrages, Stilicho hastened from 
Gaul to repel the Barbarians; but his inten- 
tions were all frustrated ; for Arca^ius, having 
concluded a peace with the eneiay, appointed 
Alarick to the command of the troops in East 
Illyricum; and Stilicho, by the malice of his 
treacherous accusers, was stripped of all his 
honours, declared a publick enemy, and reduced 
to poverty. 

The Goths remained tolerably peaceable for 
about three years ; but at the expiration of that 
time they resolved to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of the empire, and accordingly conferred . 
the regal title on Alarick, who, notwithstanding, : 
i his employment under Arcadius, readily took 

■■ the field against the Romans, and after ravaging 

\ the fairest parts of Italy, made himself master 

I even of Rome itself, which he abandoned to the 

plunder of his rapacious followers* From Rome 
the victorious Barbarian passed through the pro* 
vinces of Campania, Lucania, Samnium, and 
Apulia, with a design to pass over to Sicily, and. 
thence into Africa, but on his arrival at Rhegium 
he was seized with a fit of illness, which termi- 
nated both his conquests and life in the space pf a 
few days. 

Ataulphus, the successor of Alarick, invaded 
Gaul in the commencement of his reign, and 
afterwards married Placidia, the sister of Hono- 
rius; who had been taken captive in tlie late ex- 
pedition against Rome. After the solenmisa- 
tion of his nuptials with this princess, Ataul- 
phus seemed extremely desirous of concluding a 
peace with Honorius, and of turning hia arms. 
«ig£dnst the Vandals> Franksi and other barbarous. 



I 
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littdons, who had broken into Gaul ; but these de« 
srgns were frustrated by the intrigues of Con* 
stantias ; and the king of the Goths, being com- 
pelled to retit'e into Spain, was, soon afterward^ 
taken off by assassination* His successor, Si- 
gerick, shared a similar fate about six days after 
his election to the sovereignty. 

Vallia, the next king of the Goths, having con<» 
eluded a treaty of peace with the Romans, wag<* 
ed war with the Alans and Silingians in Spain^ 
and, after defeating them in several battles, oblig-* 
ed them to flee for protection into Galicia. For 
this important service, Vallia was allowed to form 
a settlement in Aquitania, where he died after a 
reign of three years. 

Theodorick had no sooner obtcdned the sove- 
reignty than he broke the alliance which his pre- 
decessor had made with the Romans, and made 
himself master of some important places in Gaul ; 
but at the approach of ^tius he abandoned the 
enterprise, and was, soon after, obliged to sue 
for a renewal of the peace which himself had so 
lately violated* However, about ten years after 
this transaction, Theodorick broke again with 
the Romans, and, having reduced several towns, 
at length laid siege to Narbonne ; but his designs 
were all frustrated by the vigilance of the enemy, 
and, after some time, the warlike Goth renewed 
his alliance with the Romans, in whose defence 
he afterward fought with extraordinary bravery 
against the Hunns, and lost his life at the farhous 
battle of Chalons. 

Thorismond, the successor of Theodorick, 
evinced the utmost impatience to revenge his 
father's death, and accordingly, having engaged 
A^ik) kh^ of the^ Hunns> with a formidable 
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wmyj drove that invader from Gaul with equal 
loss and ignominy. However, the conduct of 
Thorisraond gave such umbrage to his subjects 
that he was soon taken off by assassination. 

Theodorick IL has been described, by Sidonius^ 
as a prince of superior abilities and great accom^ 
plishments, but a mere hypocrite with respect to 
religion. In the commencement of his reign he 
formed an alliance with the Romans, and assisted 
them, with a chosen body of troops, against the 
Bagaud». He afterward caused Avitus to be 
proclaimed emperor at Thoulouse; recovered 
several provinces from the turbulent Suevians ; 
and reduced several important places in Lusitania* 
Emboldened by these successes, he renounced 
the emperor's friendship, and soon made himself 
master of the greatest part of Spain, together 
with some places in Gaul, which had hitherto 
belonged to the Romans ; but his ambitious pro* 
jects were at length terminated by his brother 
£urick, who caused him to be murdered in the 
thirteenth year of his reign* 

Eurick having, by this nefarious action, estab^ 
Ushed himself in the sovereignly, resolved tcS 
carry on the war with vigour. Accordingly he 
committed great depredations in Lusitaniaf 
made himself master of Pampelona, Saragosa^ 
Coimbra, and Tarraco; and eventually chased 
the Romans from Spain, after they had held that 
country in subjection for the space of seven 
hundred years. He afterward led his victori- 
ous forces into Gaul, and compelled the Romans 
to purchase a shameful peace by delivering up 
the province of Auvergne. The other places in 
Gaul which had submitted to Odoacer were 
afterward yielded to £urick> whose dominion^ 
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by this addition^ extended from the Loire to the 
Alps ; but whilst this ambitious prince was pro* 
jecting new conquests, his career was suddenly 
stopped by death, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign. He had ascended the throne by an act 
of fratricide, and governed his subjects with un- 
relenting severity. , War and bloodshed were hir 
chief objects of delight j and the success which 
usually attended his campaigns rendei*ed him 
extremely formidable to all the neighbouring^ 
nations. He was, however, a man of uncopmon 
penetration, and is said to have been the first who 
gave the Goths a code of written laws* 

He left one son, named Alarick, who succeed- 
ed him, and a daughter, who was married to a. 
barbarian prince named Sigismer. From the de- 
scription which Sidonius has given of that prince* 
Valesius supposes him to have been a Frank by 
birth, and that Eurick gave him his daughter ia 
marriage with a view of conciliating the friend- 
ship of the Franks, who began about this period^ 
to be very powerful in Gaul ; but, if this were the 
case, Eurick's hopes were extremely ill grounded, 
fcr the Franks unanimously rose in arras against 
his descendants, and put a final period to their 

\ dominion in Gaul. 

f Upon tliis overthrow the Goths retired into 

Spain, and fixed their royal seat at Toledo, as 
will appear in the modem department of our 
history. 
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SECT. III. 
VANDALS* 

rriHE Vandafe, according to the most credible 
JL historians, were originally a Gothick nation, 
who came out of Scandinavia, with the other 
Goths, under the command of king Erick, and 
settledin the countries now distinguished by the' 
names of Mecklenburg and Brandenburg. Seve- 
i ral ages after this migration another colony settled 

I in Pomerania, under the conduct of a chieftain, 

f called Berig ; and, in process of time, they ex- 

tended themselves into Dalmatic, lUyricum, and 
Dacia. 
The goremment of the Vandals was, in all 
I probability, monarchical, long before their nation 

[ was known to the Romans; but Godegesilus, 

J who led them into Gaul, about the year 406, is 

I the first of their kings noticed in ancient history. 

1 This prince, having sustained a bloody conflict 

with the Franks, and marched at the head of a 
numerous army into Gaul, committed many de- 
predations on that country ; and, with the as* 
distance of some other bariyarous nations, over- 
ran all the neighbouring provinces. However, 
his progress was suddenly arrested by the em- 
peror Constantine, who defeated him in several 
pitched battles, and compelled him to sue for 
peace. 

To remunerate themselves for the losses they 
had sustained in the Gaulish expedition, the 
Vandals crossed the Pyrenees, and entered* 
Spain> where they soon reduced several impot^ 
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tant cities and fortresses ; defeated tlie Roman 
troops who had been sent to quell the rebellion 
of Geronicus; and eventually divided all the 
Spanish provinces between themselves and their 
auxiliaries. 

About the year 422 HononUs resolved to at- 
tempt the recovery of Spain from these Barbari- 
ans9 who had recently sustained some heavy 
losses from Vallia, king of the Goths ; but^ 
Castinus having imprudendy risked a general 
engagement, twenty thousand of the Roman 
troops were cut to pieces, and the survivors com« 
pelled to take refuge in the city of Tarraco. 
The Vandals having by this victory firmly esta* 
blished themselves in Andalusia, committed 
many depredations in the adjacent provincesi 
extended their conquests even to the Balearick 
islands, and returned into Spain with an im- 
mense booty, and an incredible number of cap- 
tives. 

Shortly after this expedition the Suevians and 
Vandals quarrelling, Gonderick, king of the Van- 
dals, gained some signal advantages over the 
king of the Suevians, whom he compelled to re- 
tire to the mountains of Biscay, and there blocked 
him up, together with aU his forces i but Gon- 
derick, being suddenly attacked by Asterius and 
)laurocelus, was soon obliged to return to An- 
dalusia, where he sickened and died. 

Genserick, brother of the deceased prince, re- 
nounced the Catholick feith shortly after his ac- 
cession, and embraced the heretical tenets of 
Arius. He was, however, remarkably courage- 
ous, and well skilled in the art of war* He 
gained some signal victories over the Sqevians 
and Romans, and struck such terror into the 
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latter Bjr the reduction of Carthage and a con- 
siderable part of Sicily, that Vialentinian was 
obliged to conclude a peace on the dishonourable 
condition of surrendering all the countries which 
the Barbarians had seized in Africa. 
. Some yfears after this event, Eudoxia, the re- 
lict of Valentinian III. dispatched a messenger 
to <ienserick,'entreating him to revenge the death 
.of his late ally, and rescue her from a tyrant who 
had forced her to his detested couch, after em- 
jbruing his hands in the blood of her husband. 
Genserick readily embraced the opportunity of 
invading so wealthy a country as Italy, and ac- 
cordingly steered his course immediately to 
Rome, which he took, and plundered in the 
,inanner we have already described in a former 
volume. 

In the beginning of the reign of Majorianus 
the Vandals made a descent on the coast of 
Campania ; but the Romans attacked them with 
such extraordinary fury, while they were ravag- 
ing the country, that great numbei-s of them 
\ were cut to pieces, and the rest compelled to 

' take refuge on board their fleet. Majorianus, 

I anxious to improve this 'advantage, immediately 

f assembled a fleet of three hundred vessels ; en- 

gaged a great number of barbarians to serve 
in his army, and flattered Hmself with driving 
the Vandals entirely out of Africa; but, after 
four years had been spent in preparations, and 
a prodigious sum lavished on this expedition, a 
squadron of Genserick's best ships surprised the 
Roman vessels as they lay at anchor in the bay 
of AUcant, and made such havock among them, 
that all the emperor's measures were disconcerted, 
and Genserick obtained an honourable peace. . . 
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On the demise of Majorianys, the Vandals re* 
DeMred their depredations on the coasts of Italy 
and Sicily, and extended their ravages to Pelo- 
ponnesus and the Greek islands. Hereupon Leo> 
emperor of the East, made such great prepara- 
tions for chastising the invaders, by carrying 
the war into Africa, that Constantine Manasses 
observes, " nothing seemed capable of resisting 
so i>pwerful an armament ;'* and Genserick him- 
self is said to have entertained some thoughts of 
eluding the impending danger by evacuating 
Africa; but Basilrscus, who had been intrusted 
ilM) the command of all the Roman troops, im- 
prudently consented to a truce at the veiy mo- 
ment in which he might have made himself mas- 
ter of Carthage, and effected the entire subjuga- 
tion of the country. Hereupon the Vandals 
treacherously set fire to some empty vessels, 
which, being driven forward, threw the enemy's 
lleet into the utmost confusion, and enabled Gen- 
serick to obtain a decisive victory. Basiliscus re- 
turned, with the few ships that escaped, first to 
Sicily, and afterward to Constantinople, where 
he took refiige in the church of St. Sophia; but, 
though his ill success was universally attributed 
to treacliery, his life was spared, and he was per« 
mitted to retire to Heraclea, in Thrace. Such 
ivas the unhappy issue of an expedition which 
'drained both the eastern and western empires of 
their wealth, and was attended with the loss of 
iifty thousand valiant men. 

Elated by bis recent success, and thirsting" 
after fresh acquisitions, Genserick put to sea, 
without loss of time, and reduced Sardinia, Sicily, 
^d all the islands between Italy and Africa, 
vhile the Romans gazed in silent agony on his 
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proceedmgSt and actually trembled at his name* 
However, in the year of the Christian aera, 47 5t 
Genserick concluded a peace with the emperor 
Zeno, on condition of his renouncing^ all claim 
to the provinces of Africa. Next year the royal 
Yaiidal ceded the island of Sicily to Odoacer^ 
and died shortly after the conclusion of peace 
with that barbarian. 

Nothing fai'ther occurs in history concerning 
this nation till the time of Justinian ; who, es- 
])Ousing the cause of Hildenck against the usurper 
Gilimer, gained a complete victory over the 
Vandals, and reunited the provinces of Africa 
to the empire. 



SECT. IV. 
S U E V E S. 

THOUGH nothing satisfactory has been al- 
leged by historians concerning the origin of 
the Sueves, they were, in Casar*s time, num- 
bered among the most warlike nations of Ger- 
many ; and agreed in customs and manners with 
other inhabitants of that extensive countiy. 

Their first king noticed in ancient history was 
Marobodes, who, during the reign of Tiberius, 
was deposed by his own subjects, and compelled 
to take refiige in the Roman dominions. Catu- 
aldes, who had been elected to the sovereignty 
in his place, was soon afterward involved in si- 
milar troubles ; and such numbers of Sueves 
chose to follow their unfortunate master, that 
Tiberius, from motives of state jwlicy, allotted 
them certain lands beyond the Danube. 
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In the first year of Claudius's reign, the SneveSj 
in conjunction with some other German nations^ 
made an irruption into Italy, and advanced as far 
as the lake Benacus, in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
Tona. ; but they were entirely overthrown by the 
emperor's troops, and obliged to retire with a 
dreadful loss. In the twenty-first year of the 
same reign they broke into the province of Rhxtia ; 
but, on their receiving intelligence of Claudius's 
approach, they retired with the utmost precipi- 
tation to their own country. 

About the year 406, they assisted the Vandals 
and Alans against Gaul and Spain, and divided 
the Spanish provinces by lot, as we have already 
noticed in the preceding section. However, they 
received a signal overthrow from Vallia, king of 
the Goths ; and, in the year 430, a numerous 
body of their troops was defeated, by ^tius, in 
attempting to cross the Rhine. 

Emerick, king of the Sueves, seems to have 
waged an obstinate war with the inhabitants of 
Galicia^ which was carried on with various sue* 
cess till the year 437, when Censorius effected 
an accommodation between the hostile nations ; 
and Emerick resigned the crown to his son Re- 
chila, after he had held the reins of government 
. twenty-eight years. 

Rechiia appears to have inherited his father's 
martial disposition ; for the very commencement 
of his reign was signalized with an important vic- 
tory gained in Baetica ; and his arms were crown- 
ed with success in several expeditions against the 
neighbouring nations. 

On the death of Rechiia, his son Rechiarius 
assumed the royal ensigns at Merida, notwith- 
standing the opposition of some of his country* 
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men. He espoused the daughter of Theodorick, 
king of the Goths ; and, immediately after his 
marriage, made an incursion into the territories 
of the Gascons, which he ravaged to a great ex- 
tent. He cheerfully consented to an alliance 
with the Romans, and strictly abstauied from 
, injuring th^ir territories till the death of Valen- 
tinian, when he broke into the province of Car- 
thagena, and committed many ravages in the 
country : but his army was utterly defeated, and 
himself put to death, by Theodorick, king of the 
Goths* 

Such of the Sueves as disdained to submit to 
the victorious Theodorick^ retired, after this de- 
feat, to a remote corner of Galicia, where they 
invested one Maldra with the regal title. The 
Goths being soon afterward obliged to return 
into Gaul, Maldra made an unexpected irruption 
into Lusitania ; made himself master of the city 
of Lisbon ; and ordered his troops to ravage 
that part of Galicia which bordered on the Douro> 
notwithstanding he had recently concluded a 
treaty of peace with the inhabitants. About the 
year 459, he murdered his own bix)ther, and 
surprised the strong castle of Portucal : but his 
ambitious projects were soon cut short by assaa- 
>ination. 

Upon the demise of this treacherous prince, 
his dominions were divided between his sons, 
Rhemismund and Frumarius, under whom the 
Sueves of Lugo in Galicia treacherously massa- 
cred a great number of Romans who resided in 
their city ; took Idalius, bishop of Aquae Flavia;, 
prisoner, and laid waste a considerable part of 
Spain. . 

On th^ decease of Frumarius, Remismund b^» ^ 
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came sole king of the Sueves, ^nd negociated a 
peace with Theodorick ; but on the accession of 
Eurick to the Gothick kingdom, he broke into the 
province of Lusitania, and gave up Coimbra to 
-be plundered by his soldiers. However, as he 
was well apprised of the superior power of the 
Visigoths, who were now in possession of the 
greatest part of Spain, he checked his progress, 
and retired into Galicia> where he ended his 
days. 

His successors, in imitation of this example,, 
contented themselves with the kingdom of Ga- 
licia and prudently kept aloof in all the dis- 
putes that arose between the Goths and Romans ; 
by which means they maintained themselves in 
quiet possession of their sovereignty till the year 
'585, when they were totally subdued by Leovi- 
gild, king of the Visigoths, and their kingdom 
was reduced to a province of the Gothick monar^ 
chy, after it had subsisted, under princes of va- 
rious character and fortune, for the space of one: 
Lundred seventy-four years. 



SECT. V* 

F R A N K S* 

VARIOUS opinions have been entertained by^ 
historians concerning this people : but, as 
" a repetition of these would be equally unimpor* 
tant to our work, and uninteresting to the read- 
er, we shall only observe that Bucherius, whose 
conjectures seem the most probable, describes, 
them as a motley multitude of several ancient 
SLatLOQs> dwelling beyond the Rhine^ who^ liaK« 
U2 
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ing entered into a confederacy s^inst the R«^ 
mans, for the common safety, assumed the name- 
of Franks ; which signified, in their language^ 
as it still does in oui*s, free. It is also certain, 
that many ancient nations are comprised, in an-^ 
cient history, under this general denomination* 

Considered ia this point of view, the Franks 
inhabited, at a v^ry early penod, a tract of 
country which comprehends the present pro- 
vinces of Westphalia, Hesse, and some adjacent, 
states ; and, in process of time, they extended' 
themselves along the Rhine as far as. the efflux of 
that river and the ocean* 

With regard to their manners and character, 
Vopiscus has described them as a people addicted^ 
, to treachery, and unmindful of the most solemn 
engagements : and Salvianus, blending their 
virtues and vices, observes that they were ex- 
tremely hospitable to strangers, but much ad- 
dicted to lying. They seem to have been always 
troublesome neighbours ; for it was a common 
observation of Egonhardus, chancellor to Charles 
the Great, that he would choose a Frank for a. 
friend, but not for a neighbour. 

The first transaction of this people noticed inu 
history is their irruption into Gaul, in the time 
of Aiirelian, who killed seven hundred of their 
troops, sold three hundred, whom he had takea; 
captives, into slavery, and compelled the rest to 
retire, with the loss of all their booty. 

In the fourth year of Valerian's reign they re- 
ceived another signal, defeat from Gallienus, but 
soon after returned with such a powerful body 
of auxiliaries, that the Romans deemed it expc^ 
dient to lay aside hostilities, and court their alli- 
aacc* AcQQccUnglyj a body of Franks wejce^pcr-^ 
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auaded to- serve, in the Roman arm^r^ against the- 
Goths ; and one of their chieftains was intrusted 
with the defence of the frontier of the empire. 

About eight years after this event, the^ Franks, 
committed many depredations in Gaul, and even 
peneu^ated into Spain, which they held in subjec- 
tion for the space of twelve years. Some of 
them are said to have crossed over into Africa,, 
with a design to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of that wealthy country ; but the issue of 
that undertaking is passed over in silence. 

On the. demise of the emperor Aurelian, the 
Franks, in conjunction with the Vandals and 
Burgundians> broke, into Gaul, and, having re- 
duced seventy of the principal cities in the space 
of two yeara, congratulated themselves on their 
important acquisition : but, on the approach of 
Probus, they were compelled to withdraw all 
their forces ; and were soon after reduced to the 
, necessity of suing for peace on disadvantageous . 
' terms. 

Notwithstanditig this repulse, the Franks re- 
newed their predatory incursions into various 
parts of the Roman territories, and committed 
such daring outrages, that Dioclesian was com- 
pelled to send a powerful armament against 
them; and Maxiraian deemed it advisable to 
chastise their insolence by carrying the war into 
their own country. This expedient was crowned, 
with success; for the Franks were so violently 
alarmed at this unexpected invasion, that the 
greatest pa>'t of them threw down. their arms,, 
and two of their piinces, Ateck and Genobald> 
Siibmissively entreated the emperor to confirm-, 
them in their respective kingdoms. A few year», 
^fiK this, transaction the Franks made an irrup-^ 
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tion into Batavia, and that part of Flandem 
which is watered by the river Escaut ; but, Con- 
stantius Chlorus having led a numerous army 
to the relief of those countries, they were obliged 
to surrender at discretion, and many of their fa* 
milies were transplanted into Gaul, where they 
were compelled to till the lands which them- 
selves had wasted ; to serve, when required, un^ 
der the Roman banners; and to pay the custo- 
mary tributes, as subjects of the empire* 

During the reign of Constantine, the Franks 
made several incursions into Gaul ; but all their 
exeitions .were rendered abortive by the vigilance 
of the emperor, and many of their chieftainsi.. 
Were punished with exemplary rigour. 

About the year S55, the Franks, having foimi-K 
ed an alliance with the Saxons and Alemans> 
pillaged upwards of forty cities on the banks of 
the Rhine j; desolated the adjacent provinces ;. 
and carried off an incredible number of captives ;: 
but, on the approach of Julian, who had beca 
recently invested with the government of Gaul} 
they were overthrown with great slaughter. 

The next considerable irruption of this warlike 
race occurred about three years after the death, 
of Gratian, when they aie said to have overnia 
all Belgick Gaul, pillaged the inhabitants without 
mercy, and burnt a great number of villages. 
Hereupon Quintinus attacked their troops with 
extraordinary fury, and compelled them to re- 
tire with the utmost precipitation ; but, having 
imprudently followed them into the interior ot 
their own country, his troops were exposed to 
Inexpressible hardships, and most of them cut 
to pieces. 

Pharamond, the soa of Marcomir, is supposed 
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to haye reigned over the Franks from the year 
417 to 428. He appears to have been one of the 
most powerful princes among them ; but we are 
not expressly told whether he had any authority 
. over the rest. The same year in which he diedi 
Aetius is said to have defeated the Franks in 
Gaul with great slaughter, and to have chased 
them entirely out of that province. 

Clodio, the son and successor of Pharasmondy 
has been characterized by Gregory of Tours as 
an illustrious and patriotick prince. However> 
ancient historians have reconied but little ro« 
specting his reign, except that he extended his 
conquests as far as the Somme ; destroyed the 
city of Treves ; and made himself master of Ck>« 
logne, while the principal inhabitants were feast- 
ing and revelling without the least apprehension 
of danger. 

Upon the death of Clodio, which happened iu 
the twentieth year of his reign, Merovaeus as- 
sumed the sovereignty, and made some success- 
ful incursions into the present provinces of Mentz 
and Rheims. This prince is said, by RoricO) 
to have been regarded by his subjects with a truly 
filial affection; and, in a genealogical table of 
French kings prefixed to a manuscript life of 
Charles the Great, in the library at Brussels, he 
is represented as the head of the first race. 

Merovaus was succeeded by his son Childerick, 
who, in the very commencement of his reign, 
abandoned himself to all manner of licentioust* 
ness, and loaded his subjects with such exorbi- 
tant taxes, that they soon drove him from the 
throne, but afterward recalled him. It appears, 
however, that he inherited the martial disposi-. 
tion of his ancestors, and was extremely desirous 
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of aggrandizing his country ; tor he extended 
his conquests as far as the Loire ; reduced the 
cities of Paris and Angers, and made himself 
•master of Orleans, after having defeated Odoa-» 
cer, who came with a body of Saxons to its relief. 
He died at Tornacuni, now Toumay, where his 
remains were discovered, in 1653, with many 
gold coins of the Roman emperors, the royal 
iignet, and several other curious Articles. 
, Childerick was succeeded by his son Clovis, or 
Clodovseus, about the year 482. .But the parti- 
culars of this reign must be reserved for the hift^ 
lory oC France* 



SECT. VI. 
BURGUNDl ANS. 

THE Burgundians are supposed, by Oro8tuft> 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and other writers, 
to hare descended originally from the Roman 
soldiers who were appointed to guard the mte- 
rior, of Germany after the inhatntants had been 
subdued by Druses Nero, and his brother Tibe« 
rius, the adopted sons of Augustus. But Pliny 
the elder conceives them to have been a German 
nation, descended from the Vindili or Vandals. 

The Burgundians have been characterized, by 
their contemporaries, as the least warlike of all 
the tribes who inhabited Germany. The greatest 
part of them were mechanicks ; and, previously to 
their settling in Gaul, they used to resort in 
great numbers to that country, in order to pro- 
cure a subsistence by following their respective 
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proFessions* They were divided into several 
tribes, and every tribe was governed by its own. 
king or chieftain) of whom several appear to 
have served in the Roman armies, and to hav«i 
thought themselves peculiarly honoured by such 
(Ugnities as the emperors occasionally conferred, 
upon them. 

With respect to their national transactional 
nothing worthy of notice is recorded till the year 
274, when they, made an irruption into Gauli 
and reduced upwards of seventy cities, but were 
driven out by Probus with considerable loss. In 
the reign of Dioclesian they returned into GauL. 
with a prodigious number of auxilianes ; but 
their design was totally frustrated, for many 
hundreds of them were swept off by a pesttlence» 
and the remainder became an easy prey to the 
Romans. 

About the year 4 1 3 they obtained that part of 
Gaul which borders on the Rhine, from Hono- 
rius, and remained peaceably in their new set« 
tl^ments for the space of twelve years ; but, at 
the expiration of that time, they broke into Belgick 
Gaul, and, in conjunction with the Hunns and 
Franks, committed, many cruel . depredations. 
However, they were entirely defeated by -£tius, 
and their king,. Gundicarius, was soon afterward 
murdered bfy his treacherous allies. 

Gundiack, the successor of this unfortunate 
prince, obtained a signal victory over the Sueves 
in Spain ; made himself master of several im- 
portant cities in Gaul ; and divided the adjacent 
lands with the Roman senators. He afterwards 
fought on behalf of the Romans, and defended 
the province of Auvergne aj|aiiist Eurick, king 
of the Goths. 



In the year 490 the Burgundians, under the 
command of their king Gundebald, entered Italf 
on pretence of assisting Odoacer against Theo* 
dorick the Ostrogoth^ but instead of performing 
any service for that prince, they ravaged Ligu- 
ria with fire and swoixl, and carried off such vast 
numbers of captives, that there were not even suf- 
ficient inhabitants left to till the ground* 

Sigismund, the son of Gundebald, had no 
sooner obtained the sovereignty than he sent a 
solemn embassy to Anastasius at Constantinople, 
acquainting him with his accession, and ac- 
knowledging himself a subject of the empire* 
Six yeai*s after this transaction he caused his son 
Sigerick to be put to death, on the malicious accu* 
sation of his second wife^ but he was soon stung 
with remorse, and retired to the monastery of 
St. Mauritius, in Valois, to do penance for his 
heinous crime« After a short seclusion in this 
place, he returned to Lyons ; but being imme- 
diately attacked by a powerful army of Franks^ 
he again retired to a monastery, and assumed the 
habit of a monk ; however, he was soon delivered 
up to the enemy, who threw him, with his wife 
«ind children, into a deep well, where they all 
perished. 

Soon after this execution the Burgundians, 
who had submitted to the victorious enemy, 
threw off the yoke, and bestowed the regal title 
on Godemar* Hereupon Clodomir, king of tlie 
Burgundians, marched with all possible expedi- 
tion to crush the rebellion, and an obstinate en- 
gagement ensued at Veseronce, which termi- 
nated in-the defeat of the Burgundians ; but Clo- 
domir, having pursued the fugitive witii more 
ardour than prudence^ was unexpectedly sur- 
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rounded, and cut to pieces. The Franks, being 
now destitute of a leader, deemed it advisable to 
put a stop t<5 the war, and peace was accordingly 
concluded between the two nations* 

Eight years after the battle of Vesorance^ 
Chlldebert and Clotharius, kings of the Franks, 
having assembled a numerous army, invaded 
the territories of the Burgundians ; reduced the 
cily of Augustodunum ; obliged Gondemar to 
elude destruction by a precipitate flight; and 
made themselves entire masters of the kingdom. 



SECT. VII. 
A L E M A N S. 



THIS nation, who made their first appearance 
about the year 214, are said, by Agathias, 
to have been, originallyi a motly multitude^ 
consisting of several nations. Their ancient ter« 
ritories are placed by St. Jerom, Aurelius Vic- 
tor, and some other writers, in the present duchy 
of Wirtemberg. They were highly celebrated 
for their bravery and equestrian skill ; and bore 
such an insurmountable hatred to the idea of 
slavery, that a number of females being destined 
for sale, in the time of Caracalla, eluded that 
misfortune by the desperate remedy of suicide. 
Their government appears to have been monar- 
chical ; and their I'^ligion was similar to that of 
the other German nations. 

The Alemans, having joined the Chatti, and 
some other German tribes, against the Romans, 
about the year 214, were attacked by Caracalla 
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on the banks of the Mein, and de&attid iKidi 
great slaughter. However, that emperor even* 
tuaUy concluded a peace with them ; distributed 
large sums amoag their troops ; and even en- 
listed some of them in his body-guards. Some 
j^ears afterward, however, they renewed their de- 
predations in Gaul, for whi(^ Maximus carried 
the war into their own country, and reduced 
them to the utmost extremities. 

Nothing material occurs respecting their trans* 
.mictions, from this period till the first year of the 
emperor Claudius, when they made an irruption 
into Italy, and advanced, without opposition, as 
far as the lake Benacus, near Verona ; but were 
overthrown by the imperial troops, and obliged 
to retreat precipitately to their own country. In 
the following reign they^m^de a vigorous attempt 
to retrieve their losses, and actually defeated the 
Roman forces who' were sent out against them* 
However, whilst all the inhabitants of Italy were 
overwhelmed with conf temjation, and various re* 
Hgious ceremcmies were solemnly performed at 
Rome, to avert the impending danger, Aurelian 
fell unexpectedly upon the barbarians, in the 
vicinage of Fano, and obtained three successive 
victories, so that the whole multitude were cut 
to pieces. 

Notwithstanding this dreadful defeat, and the 
loss of sixty thousand of their men, who were 
afterward cut off by Constantius Chlorus, the 
Alemans continued to infest the empire with 
their predatory incursions till the year 378, when 
Gratian, having slain upwards of thirty thousand 
of their troops, and pursued the fugitive survi- 
vors to their own country, compelled them to 
surrender ajl their youth to serve in the Roman 



Army, and to submit to such other humiliating 
terms as he chose, to prescribe. 

Upon the destruction of the We^em empire 
the Alemans obtained a settlement, by force of 
arms, in that part of Gaul which is now distill 
^uished by the name of Alsace* From hence 
they marched into Germania Secunda, and^ 
wasted that province with fire and sword. But, 
being unexpectedly attacked by Ciovis, king of 
the Franks, they were routed with great slaughter, 
«nd transpiant^ by the victor, into the countries 
Ijring between the Alpaand the Danube. From 
diis time the Alemans had no kings of their 
own ; but were subject partly to the Ostrogoths 
in Italy, and partly to the Franks in Gaul* 



SECT. VIII. 
GEPID^fi. : 

THE Gep1d« wei^ indisputably^ a Gothick 
nation ; and possessed the same Cu«toiifi9> 
manners, religion, and language, &s tlie Goths 
and Vandals. They entered Scythia with the 
other Croths, and formed a settlement in the 
vicinage of Tanais and Palus M«otts« Here 
they remained till the reign of Honorius and Ar« 
cadras, when they removed to the neighbours- 
hood of Singidunum, on the other «ide the 
Danube. 

They are swd to have gained a signal ^ jj 
Tictoryover the Burgundians, under the 248,* 
conduct of their king Fastida: and joined 
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the Golhs in their bold attempt on the eniplfe^ 
during the * reign" of Claudius ; but they were 
overtlirown by that prince, with great slaughter. 
About thirty years after this event a prodigious 
number of their troops were cut off by Probus ; 
and in the year 45 1 they were compelled to assist 
Attila in his famous expedition into Gaul. 

On the demise of Attila they resolved to 
emancipate themselves from the dominion of the 
Hunns ; and - accordingly fought with such suc- 
cess under their king Ardarick, that they not only 
effected their design but also recovered the 
country of ancient Dacia^ which was henceforth 
called Gepidia* 

A. D. ^ dispute having arisen between the 
552. Lombards and Gepidae concerning the 
boundaries of their respective territories, 
the latter broke into the country of the Lombards, 
and committed many cruel depredations ; but 
they were compelled to retire with considemble 
loss ; and a peace was soon after concluded^ 
by the mediation of Justinian* However, about 
twenty years after this period, Cunimundus, king 
of the Gepidse, renewed hostilities ; and Alboi- 
nus, king of the Lombards, collected a nume* 
rous army, in order to decide the controversy by 
a general engagement. Accordingly, a pitched - 
battle was fought with extraordinary fury on 
both sides, but the Gepid» were at length de-^ 
feated with prodigious ^slaughter, and the skuH 
of the unfortunate Cunimundus was converted 
into a drinking cup, which Alboinus used, ever 
afterward, at all his banquets and publick enter-^ 
tainments. 

From thi$ period the Gepids^ had no- king of 
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theif own, but lived in sabjttga^on tithcf to the 
Ijombardft, who had seized on theif country of 
Ikkcia, or lo the princes of the neighbourinig: 
tt&tions. 



SECT. IX. 
H E R U L I. 

THE Heruli were originally a Gothick nation^ 
inhabiting the countries beyond the Da- 
nube} where they continued till the year 49 1, 
vhen great numbers of them were destroyed by 
^e Lombards) and the survivors driven from 
their habitations. A&er their expulsion they 
settled in Pomerania, and then removed into 
North Dacia ; but being oppressed by the Ge^ 
pidse^ they implored the protection of Anasta- 
Bius, who permitted them to cross the Danubci 
and allowed them certain lands in Thrace, on 
condition of their serving occasionally in the 
^oman armies* Meanwhile many of their 
countrymen took their route westward, and^ 
arrimg at the ocean, set sail for Thule, or the 
peninsula of Scandinavia, where they established 
themselves without opposition. 
*- The Heruli appear to have had some laws pe- 
culiar to themselves ; for among them, when 
persons had attained to S* certain age, thev were 
' placed on a pile of wood, put to" death, and 
their bodies reduced to ashes. When a man 
died, his wife was either necessitated to strangle 
herself on his tomb or Secome an object of uni^ 
versal contempt; and human sacrifices were 
frequently offered to appease the gods of the 
X2 
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country. The generality of the people wei« 
famed for courage, swiftness, and activity ; but 
their manners were universally depraved, and_ 
fell manner of lewdness was practised without 
shame or control. The government is said to 
have been monarchical ; but it appears, from 
good authority, that their kings possessed a 
very small share of authority, and differed but 
little, in any respect, from their subjects. 

The first considerable irruption of this people 
into the empire happened about the year 526, 
but they were soon driven back, by Gallieniis, 
the son of Valerian, with considerable loss. 
They afterward broke into Asia, Greece, tmd 
Gaul, and committed some daring outrages in 
each of these countries : but were eventually de- 
feated by Gallienus and Maximian. 

About the year 370 they were subdued by the 
victorious arms of Attila ; and in 49 1 were over- 
thrown by the Lombards with such prodigious 
slaughter, that many of them were compelled to 
flee into different countries, in order to elude the 
vengeance 6f their conquerors. 

Justinian, being provoked at their ungrateful 
behaviour toward the Romans, who had afforded 
them some important succours in their distress, 
drove them entirely out of the empire ; but he 
was afterward reconciled to them, and employed 
several bodies of their troops to serve, with his 
own subjects, at Colchis, and in Italy. During 
this reign great numbers of the Heruli embraced 
Christianity ; but the change of their religion 
effected no reformation in their lives. Shortly 
'after the demise of Justinian their kingdom was 
destroyed, and themselves entirely subjugated by* 
ttie LK>mbards« 



SECTJC. 
MARCOMANS* 

THE Marcomans resided^ originally, near 
the springs of the Danube, whence they 
removed, under the command of their king 
Marobodus, into the country of the Boians or 
Bohemia* They appear to have agreed with 
all the other German nations in customs, man- 
ners, and religion; and their principal character* 
isticks were an insatiable thirst of military fame, 
and an unconquerable abhorrence of slavery* 

In the reign of Augustus, their country was 
.ravaged, and themsetves reduced to extremities 
by Tiberius, *but they soon obtained an advan- 
ti^eous peace of the emperor* During the reign 
of Tiberius they waged an unsuccessful war with 
the Cheruscans, and Mai:obodus was driven from 
the throne by his rebellious subjects* 

In the memorable war which this p^ple, in 
conjunction with other German nations, made 
on the empire, the Romans were frequently de- 
feated with dreadful slaughter; the empeipr 
Aurelius himself was in imminent danger of pe- 
rishing* with his whole army ; and, though the 
whole force of the empire was employed against 
them, the invaders resisted every effoit for the 
■ space of fifteen years, and eventually obtained a 
peace upon very reasonable terms. 

About the year 396 Fritigil, queen of the 
Marcomans, embraced Christianity, and, in 
compliance with the request of St* Ambrose, per- 
suaded her consort to subject his kingdom to tlie 
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empire. In the time of Attila the MarcomaM 
were subdued, and obliged to serve against their 
former allies ; but on the death of that baiteiian 
they threw off the yoke, submitted themselves 
to Marcian, and served the empire to the last 
with unshaken courage and fidelity. 



SECT. XI. 
Q U A D I A N & 

THE QuadHflis were a watttke nation^ inha- 
biting tiie country whkh is now called Mo^ 
ravia, and vesembiing aH the other CenBaa 
tribes in their customs, mannei^, and religion^ 

Th«y appear to have assisted their countrf* 
men against Lcriliusy Giermanicus, Caius, and 
Galba, who attempted the reduction of Ge^« 
many, and joined the Marcomans in the memo- 
sable war w£ach that nation waged with the em-» 
l^re during the reign of Aurelius ; but they were^ 
defeated with ccmsiderable lo8s> and their kinj|^ 
Airiogeses, being taken prisoner, was confined 
foi^ life to the city of Alexandria* ., . * 

In the fourth year of the emperor ValerifUiy 
the Quadians, in conjunction with the Sarmad^ 
ans, invaded and ravaged the province of Ijly- 
ricum ; but they were repulsed, with great 
slaughter, by Probus, afterward emperor, but 
at that time only tribune of a legion. They af- 
terwards broke into the provinces of Moesia and 
Pannonia, and committed many depredations. 
However, on the approach of Constantius, they 
retired with precipitation^ and earnestly sued 



for peace, which was granted, on condition of 
their delivering up a certain number of hostages> 
and releasing all the Romans whom they had ta- 
ken captive during the war. 

To revenge the death of their king Gabenius, 
who had been assassinated by M arcellianus, duke 
of Valeria, the Quadians crossed the Danube, in 
374 ; laid waste the counliy to a great ext^t, 
and, falling upon two Roman legions, cut them 
entirely to pieces. At length, however, Valen- 
tinian I. marched in person against them, and 
carried the war into their own country, which he 
ravaged with fire and sword. He then took up 
hffe winter quarters at Bregetioy whither the Qua* 
dlans immediately sent amiiaHsadors to sue for 
|l^ace ; but the emperor, instead of granting their 
request, threatened to extirpate the whole nation) 
tnd epcke with such uncommon violence, that he 
Kiirst a blood-vessel, and expired, almost instant* 
)y, in the arms of his attendRnts. 

In the year 379, the: Quadians renewed their 
depredadons in lUyricum, but were soon driven 
oat by the' emperor Gratian : and in 407 they 
made an irruption into Gaul, which they ravaged 
without mercy. However, it is highly probable^ 
that they wera either totidly subdued or extir* 
pated, as historians have taken no farther notice 
•f their affairs* 
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' SECT. XII. 

SARMATIANS, 

THIS numerous and w&rltke nation appeals 
to have been tlivlded into several tribes, and 
to have possessed the extensive tract of hnd which 
comprehends the present Poland, Russii^ and 
great part of Tartary. Each tiibe seems to hav^ 
been governed by its oWn king ; for we read of 
the kings of the RoxCdasU) of the laa^ges, «nd of 
the B^ataroaB : but, Its they were aii blended bf 
tiie Romans umker th« general tMmie i»f SArmatie^ 
their histonr liMiit oonsequei^y be^ giv«li as ^Mit 
of a colleotive nlitton* 

AbMit the (fear of the Chrisltaji tera» 69, Um 
Sarmadaois madie an irraption veAq the pro^tncd 
of Moesia ; pillaged ttuttf of Che inhotutMiitsi de^ 
feated two Roaaa <x>hdrt% and retired, Without 
inoiestatvQii, to theif own country^ Ska^ up«i 
their repeating the incursion^ they were vigior^ 
buslf attacked by Mat«u& Aponms Sfttumus, asid 
almost entindy cut to pieces^ 

Notwithstamdiag Ihfs de^t, they broke imo 
M«S8ia in tiie toit year of the ^nperor Vespasian ( 
and, having murdered the governor, ravaged the 
country to a great extent. However, on the 
arrival ofRubrias Gallus, they were utterly over- 
thrown, and compelled to repass the Danube with i 
all possible expedition. 

In the year 165, all the Sarmatian tribea 
espoused the cause of the Marcomans against • 

Aurelius ; but they were defeated with such pro* 
digious slaughter^ that one of their kings^ named 



- Zantichu8> came in person, with all the chief 
men of his nation, to throw^himself at the empe^ 
rof 's feet, and sue for peace. 

The Carpi, a Sarmatian tribe, having been 
disappointed of an annual pension from the em« 
peror, broke into Moesia, about the year 238 1 
committed many outrages, imd returned home 
luimolesledj the Romans being then engaged in 
the civil war betwen Maximinus, Maximus, and 
X BaJIbinus* In 360, the Sarmatians were expelled 
fyofii ,Dacia and Pannonia by Regillianus : and 
in 278, the emperor Probos alarmed them so 
f ifectually by marching Into Thrace, which they 
had lately ravaged, that they hastily abandoned 
9bU their booty, and sent a deputation of their 
^oiuitrymen to sue for peace, which Probiiq 
granted on their solemnly promising to remain 
beyond the Danube, and supply the Roman ar* 
$KU€^ with a stipulated quota of troops. 

On the demise of Probus they again crossed 
the Danube, and ravaged the greatest part of 
lllyricum : but the emperor. Cams, marched 
against them without delay, and chased them 
9ut of his territories, with the loss of sixteen 
thousand of their bravest combatants* During 
the reign of Galerius, the whole nation of 
the Carpi submitted to the Romans, and were 
afterward transplaxkted, by Dioclesian, into Pan« 
nonia. 

Constantine the Great is said to have gained 
several important victories over the Sarmatians ; 
but, on their applying to him for succour against 
toe Goths, in 332, he readily granted their re* 
queat, and sent a powerful body of troops to 
( tJheir assistance. However, they acted with such 

. vba9«? ingratitude toward the RomanS) that the 
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emperor was compelled to chastise their inso-^ 
lence by canying the War into their own coun- 
try, where they were totally defeated on the 
banks of the M arisus. - 

" In the year 356 they made a fi'esh incursion 
into the etnpire, and pillaged the provinces of 
Mcesia and Pannonia ; but, on the approach of 
Constantius, they were repulsed, and shortly 
after obliged to sue for peace. 

In 378 the Sarmatians resolved to cross the 
Danube, in order to join the Goths against the 
empire ; but Theodosius, afterward emperor, ar- 
rested their progress in Thrace, and drove them 
back with considerable loss. 

In the time of Attila they were reduced, and 
compelled to serve in the armies of that famous 
warrior ; but, on his decease, they recovered 
their liberty, and placed themselves under the 
protection of Marcian, who permitted them to 
settle in Mcesia, Pannonia, and the other pro- . 
vinces bordering on the Danube* From this pe- 
riod nothing particular occurs respecting their 
national cwicems ; except that they were even- i 

tually subdued by the Goths. . 

4 



SECT. XIII. 
D A C I A N S. 

THE Dacians have been represented, by Jor- 
nandes and other histonans, as a Gotliick 
hation, who resided originally in the country . ^Jj 

which now comprehends Moldavia, Walachia, / 4 

and part of Transylvania, whence they were j 
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iltervirjird transplanted into Iltyncum. They 
^ere deemed the most formidable of all the 
iiorthem nalTons, not oiUy on account of their 
extraordinary strength and bravery, but because 
they considered death as the termination of mi>« 
^sery, and the commencement of incomparable 
felicity. Hence the emperor Julian was heard 
to observe, that they were as ready to expose 
themselves to the most imminent dangers as to 
undertake a journey. Their -government Was 
monarchical, and their customs, manners, and 
'religion, bore a strong resemblance to those of 
the other Gothick nations, which have already 
'bten described* 

Their first irruption into the empire happened 
Hmder the reign of Augustus; but, at the ap- 
proach of Drusus, they retired precipitately to 
their own country- In the year 86 they broke 
i&to the provinces of Mcesia and Pannonia, and 
committed such cruel depredations as over- 
whelmed the Romans with dismay, and obKged 
Domitian to grant them an advantageous peaces 

The emperor Trajan, provoked at their hos- 
tile pioceedings agains*: (lis subjects, resolved to 
chastise them with exemplary punishment. Ac* 
cordingly, having marched with incredible expe- 
dition to the banks of the Danube, he ravaged 
their countiy with fire and sword; defeated 
their king, Decebalus, in a pitched battle ; and 
compelled him to make suitable submissions*. 
Decebalus, impatient of control, and thirsting 
for vengeance, soon \iolated the peace which he* 
tumself had earnestly requested, and fough]: with 
the utmost desperation c^ainst the Romans: 
but being repeatedly defeated by Trajany be put 
an end to his own life ; and hi& dominions verej 

Vol. IX. Y 
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reduced to the form of a Roman prorince* Va^ 
rious ajttempts were made by the Dacians to re* 
cover their liberty during the reigns of Antoni* 
ims Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Caracalla : but 
all their exertions were rendered abortive ; and 
they were, consequently, obliged to live in sub- 
jection to the empire till the year 274, when the 
greatest part of their country was seized by the 
Goths, and most of the inhabitant^ were disper&« 
ed among the neighbouring barbarians, witlji 
whom Xhey gradually became incorporated. 



SECT. XIV. 
BULGARIANS. 

THIS numerous and warlike nation are said 
to have come, about the year 485, from - 
Asiatick Scythia to the Tanais ; and to have re^ 
moved thence^ in the time of the empenor Zeno,; 
to the banks of the Danube. They invaded 
Thrace, under the conduct of a chief called 
l-ibertem, with a design to settle in that pro- 
vince ; but Theodorick, the Ostrogoth, repulsed 
them with great slaughter* However, in 499, 
they repeated their hostile visit, and overthrew 
the Roman commander Aristus, at the head of 
a numerous army« 

From this period they continued tolerably m 

?uiet till the year 539, ^hen they passed the ^ 

)anube, under the conduot of their two kings, 
Vulger and Droggo; ravaged Moesia in the 
most cruel manner ; and defeated some Roman ^L 

troops with ^at slaughter: but, on the ap» 
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ph)ach of A6un, one of Justinian's officers, they 
were attacked in a disadvantageous situation, 
and utterly overthrown, both their kings being 
cut to pieces, with the greatest part of their 
armies, and the rest compelled to elude destruc- 
tion by a precipitate retreat Notwithstanding 
Ibis disaster, a numerous 'body of Bulgarians 
returned the next year, and committed many 
depredations in Thrace j but they were soon 
llttacked and defeated by the governor of Illy- 
ricum, who sent many of them, under a guard, 
to Constantinople. For this and the preceding 
victory, Justinian assumed the surname of Bul- 
garicus* 

No farther notice is taken, in history, of this 
people till the time of Constantine III* when 
they mack an irruption into the Roman territo- 
ries bordering on the Danube; compelled a 
body of Roman troops to retire into the fortified 
places ; and ravaged the open country without 
molestation. At length the emperor persuaded 
them to return to their own country, upon con- 
dition of their receiving an annual pension. About 
this time Alczecus, one of the Bulgarian chiefs^ 
led a considerable number of his countrymen to 
Paria, and prevailed on Grimoaldus, king of the 
Lomlmrds,' to grant him a new settlement in the 
dukedom of Benevento. 

Justinian IT. not only refiisied to continue the 
pension which his &ther had granted the Bulga- 
rians, but invaded their country with a numerous 
army, and reduced many of the inhabitants to a 
very pitiable oonditioif. However, his design 
was eventually frustrated, and himself compelled 
^ conclude a dishonourable peace. 
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In the ytar f50, the Bulgarians, being ft^tfl^ 
incensed at the treatment which their ambassa^^ 
dors had received at Constantinople, broke into 
the Roman territories, and, having pilkged the 
country as &r as the long wall, returned home 
with an immense booty. Hereupon Constan*-^ 
tine, surnamed Copronymus, marched into their 
couittry, and began to iay it waste*^ but, thes 
natives having attacked him in a narrow detilet 
,he was repulsed with ignominy, and pursued *to 
the very gates of his own metropolis. How** 
ever, about thirteen years after this transaciiGti, 
Constftntine gave battle to the Bulgarians, on 
the borders of Thrace, and, after a most obstir 
Date confitct of eight hours contimiasice, H)btained 
a decisive victoiy. 

Discouraged by this affiicUve events the Qui" 
garians sent a solemn embassy to Constantino* 
pie, in order to sue for peace ; but the terms on 
^hicb they obtained their request were 9> h«itl| 
that they resolved to embrace the first £a;vour« 
able opportunity of renewing the war« Accor^ 
dingty) while most of the imperial troopB* wert 
employed, in the east, against the 8axons, they 
broke into the lioiin^ territories, with a body' of 
twelve thousand men, and began to revenge their 
late defeat, by committing the most cmel ouU 
ragea: but Constantine marched against them 
with s&much celerity, and attack^ them ^itU 
^ such resistless fiiry, that scarcely a single Bul- 
garian escaped his avenging sword. ▲ 

Elerich, king of the Buigarians, bek^ dri*«n " 

from the throne, by his lAbellious sobjeots, im- 
plored the protection of Leo IIL and was re- ^ 
*. ceived at Constantinople with every murk, of ^j 
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kindness and hospitality. During liis residence, 
in that city he embraced the christian faith, and 
spoused a relation of the empress. Constantine 
Porpbyrogenitus> the successor of Leo, attacked 
the Bidgarians in the eleventh year of his reign ; 
but the issue of that war is uncertain. 

During the reign of Nicephorus, tbe Bulga- 
rians made an mcursion into the Roman pro* 
vinces, under the conduct of their king Cromus ; 
and, having made themselves masters of Sar- 
. dica,' put the whole garrison, consisting of six 
thousand men, to t1ie sword. To chastise tfavi 
insc^ence, Nicephorus led a formidable army 
into Bulgaria, where he reduced most of the 
villager to ashes, and massacred all the inhabit- 
ants who fell into bis hands without pity or 
^tinction ; but by an extraordinary effort of 
the enemy, his army was totally defeated, him* 
self skin, and his skull converted into a drink-> 
ing cup fop the kings of Bulgaria. 

An obstinate conffict seema to have happened, 
about the year 814*, between the Romans and 
Bulgarians, in the province of Thrace ; but vic« 
tory declared in favour of the former, and the 
barbarians. w«« so discouraged by their defeat, 
that they continued tolerably quiet till the year 
I 677, when Simeon, king of the Bulgarians, 

^ crossed the Danube, and penetrated as fer as 

I Macedon, which he ravs^ed with fire and sword% 

!^ .Exasperated at these outrages^ and the crueltiea. 

^ Jately exercised cm a body of Roman troops, the 

iP emperor, Leo V. prevailed on the Hungarians 

I io invade Bulgaria on one side, while he should 

I lead a numerous army into tbe other. Thia 

k* project being immediately accomplished,^ Simeon 
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was redticed to extremitf, and compelled to sufe ' 
jfor peace ; but he soon revenged himself on the 
Hungarians, and fell upon the Romans with 
such irresistible fury, that the^* army was over* 
thrown with prodigious slaughter, and Leo was 
obliged to make peace upon very disadvantage* 
•ous terms*. 

About the year 992, Simeon broke into the ^ 
empire with a numerous body of forces ; de* < 
feated the Romans with great slaughter in the 
pkins of Pegs; and made himself m^ter o^ \ 
the important city of Adrianople. He then ra» 
vaged the provinces of Thrace m6 Macedoni)- ' 
.and iictually marched to the gates of Constantl-^ 
nopk } but, Romanus having, in a p&thetielL 
^speech, remonstrated against the cruelty of shed^ 
ding christian htoody and expatiated on the ne* 
cessity of uniting agsdnst the common enemy>^ 
the Saraoeps, he laid aside bis intentions, and ' 
readily concluded a treaty of peace* Shortly 
jdAtv his vetum ta Bulgaria, Simeon led his. 
warlike ^«ops against the Chrobati ; but here 
his usua} fortune deserted him, Und he was. 
overthrown with such prodigious loss, that he 
immediately sunk into despondency, and died 
^bout three days after his defeat. 

Tl)e emperor, John 2^misces, appears to have 
rendered the Bulgarians some important services 
against a barbarous nation ^called Russi ; fi>r ^ 

which the former voluntarily^ submitted to his 
'government* However, they revolted fh>m his g 

MSCcessor, Basilius, and committed such daring 
outrages in the empire, that it was found indis* 
pensably necessary to check their insolence, by 
parrying the war into their own cpunUy. Ao* 
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.coadifil^ty^ BaaiUtti, having marched agftlnst 
Ihem m peraon, reduced several of their strongest 
•iEirtrefises , . defeated their troops with great 
lahittghtei! ; and sent fifteen thousand prisoners^ 
whom he had deprived of sight, to their king 
Samuel* Tbia shocking, spectacle had such an 
•effect on the rojal Bulgarian, that he uume* 
■diately fadnted^ and died, shoitly after, of un» 
£Qnquerahlfi grief* 

Samuel was succeeded by bis son Gabriel^ 
Jtot, he being assassinated soon after his acces* 
aion,. th^. crown devolved on the regicide, Bla-r 
distblabus, who immeitiately acquainted the em-- 
jjp^TOv with his promotion, and acknowledged 
himself a vassal of the empire^ Basitius, how- 
ever, paid no attention to this embassy; but 
continued his militaiy operations with unremit* 
ting .ardot^F, till, after several obstinaie confiictv 
Skdisthlabus was slain, with the greatest part of 
his troops, and B\;ilgaria was completely subju- 
gated, about the year of the christian aera 10 17* 

The Bulgarians aUempted to shake off their 
yoke under the reign of Michael IV ; but their 
exertions were totally frustrated, and they after- 
ward lived peaceably under the Constantinopo- 
litan emperors, whom they occasionally assisted 
gainst Uie Turks and Latins* 

In 1206, John, king* of Bulgaria, having re* 
lieved the city of Adrianople, routed the Latin 
army with great slaughter, and took Baldwin 
himself prisoner. On his arrival at Temova, 
the capital of Bulgaria, he caused the hands 

• The Bulgarians were permitted to live under their 
own kings, who were, however, tributary to the cropc* 
von of Constantinople. 
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and feet of the unfortunate emperor to be am* 
putated) and then caused him to be thrown into 
a neighbouring valiey, where he languished, for 
three days, in excruciating agony, and was then 
devoured by birds and beasts of prey. 

In 1275, Stephen, the fourth king of Hun- 
gary, having obtained a decisive victory over 
. Cea, prince of Bulgaria, compelled the Bulga«> 
rians to acknowledge him for their sovereign. 
Hence Steph^k and his successors were called 
" kings of Hungary and Bulgaria ;" which tki^ 
passed with the Hungarian kingdom^ to the 
princes of the house of Austria* 

About the year 1369 the Bulgarians made a 
violent exertion for the recovery of their liberty-y 
and attempted the reduction of Adrianople, which 
had been taken by the Turks ; but Amurath I. 
defeated their troops with great slaughter ; and 
his successor, Bajazet, reduced their country to 
a province of the Turkish empire. 
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AS the origin, customs, and manners of tbe- 
(tootht, mm whom this people differed only 
In their * luune and situation, have been alrea^ 
noticed in the preceding chapter, we ^hall, ia. 
order to avoid repetition, commence their his* 
lory >with the reign of their faraoua king Heiw 
xaanarickt and rekte the most interesting con« 
ceras of their nation, from that period till iheir 
ilnal expulsion from Italy* 

Hermanarick, king of the Ostrogoths, was de^ 
acended from the illustrious family of Amalif 
^ and signalized himself in so mmf engage?* 
meots, that he has been comipared, by the an- 
f^ients, to Alexander the Gi^^* The Heruii* 
the Venedi, the .£stii, and many other nation% 
weve successively reduced by his extraordinarjr 
valour ; ancH^blavius has asserted, that he was 
obeyed by most of the tribes in Scythia and 
.Germi^y* This account} however, is probably 
exaggerated, as Hermanarick was so well ap- 
prised a£ hi& inability to withstand the UunnSf 
^ho invaded his country in 37a, that he chose 
rather to kill himself than to behold the c^amir 
ties that threatened his subjects. 

* The Goths, previously to their leaving Scandinavia* 
were called Visigoths, and Ostrogoths, or Western an4 
Eastern Goths, from their situation to the west and east : 
the former inhabiting that part of Scandinavia which 
borders on Denmark, and the latter the more ^UUm 
^ts^ w;%r the Balitck. 
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Upon the demise of this prince, his son Vl(hK>^ 
XBer assumed the regal title ; and boldly led his- 
troops agsufist the enemy ; but he was soon d&-, 
feated and slain* His son Vitherick retired, with 
many of his countrymen, into the present Podolia> 
but nothing farther is recorded of his trans* 
actions* 

About the year 453 the Ostrogoths obtained 
permission to settle in Pannonia, and received 
an annual pension, on condition of their guarding 
the imperial frontiers, and serving, when required; 
in the Roman annies. They were scarcely esta* 
blishedin their new territory before the Hunns 
fell upon them in the neighbourhood of Sirmium $ 
but Valemir, prince of the Ostrogoths, defeated 
the invaders with great slaughter, and compelled 
them to take refuge in that part of Scythia which 
bordered on the Danube* 

In the year 455 the Ostrogoths, being pro* 
voked by Leo, made an irruption into Illyricumt 
and committed many depredations; but they 
were repulsed with considerable loss, and a 
peace was soon after coi^cludedVetween the 
nations* 

During the short reign of Glycerins, the Os- 
trogoths resolved to make war on the empire, 
and accordingly divided their forces into two 
bodies, one of which was to invade Italy under 
the command of Videmir, while the other 
marched under Theodomir against the emperor 
of the East. This plan was reduced to execu- 
tion ; but Videmir died shortly after hi;? arrival 
In Italy, and Theodomir was prevailed on, by a 
profusion of rich presents* to abandon his daring 
enterprise. 

Tbeodorickf the son and successor of Theodo*^ 
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mir) wppt^ to have espoused the catise of 
Zeno against Basiliscus with extraprdinary zeal ; 
but the ungrateful behaviour of that emperor • 
*«oon obliged him to renounce his alliance, and 
to take up aims in his own defence. However, ' 
oti Zeno's yielding him part of Moesia and Dacia, 
giving him the command of the troops of the 
household) and naming him consul for the ensu- 
ing yeaf) Theodorick put a stop to the depreda* 
tions of his soldiersi and performed some prodi- 
.gies of valour against the usurper Leontius, who 
was eventually defeated) and driven to the for* 
tress Papyra, in CiliciSf A second disagree- 
ment with the emperor induced Theodorick to re« 
ti^e from Constantinople, to renew £is ravages 
in Thrace, and even to form the design of be- 
sieging Constantinople ; but whilst the inhabit- 
ants of that city were overwhelnved with con- . 
sternation at his approach, he inarched back to 
Moesia, and, at the emperor's request consented 
to. turn his arms Against Odoacer, who, having 
put Orestes to death, and deprived Augustulus 
of the i^^peri^nsigns, had assumed the title of 
king of Italy* 

Next year Theodorick^ having assembled a 
numerous army, and received some auxiliaries 
from Constantinople, began his march toward 
Italy ; and, after defeating some troops, of Ge« 
pidie and Sarmatians who opposed his passage, 
came to an engagement with Odoacer, who was 
soon overpowered, and obliged to shut himself 
Up in Ravenna* Theodorick, having now no 
enctmy to oppose his progress, made himself 
master of Milan, Pavia, and some other places 
of importance ; but Odoacer, having ventured^ 
fit>m^ his retreat with a select body of forces. 
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iM>on' cfa«Dg«fi the aspect of affain, and reiluced' 
the Ostrogoth to shut hittiself up, with all his fob> 
lowers, in the dty of Pasia* However, Theo^ 
dorick war relieved by a Feinforcement from the 
Visigoths; Italy was gradually subjugated; and 
Odoacer was driven to such extremities, that, 
after a long siege in Ravenna, he submitted to 
the victor, who, notwithstanding a solemn pro- 
mise to the conti«iyi ca«sed4iim 40 be put to 
-death* 

Theodoftcfcy having thus delivered Italy frond 
the insupportable yc^e of the barbarians, assum- 
ed the dNidem, amidst die acclattnations of the 
people ; while the emperor of the East congra» 
tiilated him on his - briHiant -success, and cheer- 
folly acknowledged his sovereignty. 

To the toils of war succeeded the cares of do- 
mestick government, in which the conqueror ac- 
quitted himself with such equity and moderation^ 
that the generality of the Italians were equally 
fascinated with 'his character and govemmentii 
^he same laws, magistrates, and policy, were 
prudently retained* Such of thel0ativeB as had 
been most zealous in defence of Odoacer were 
generously ^lardoned; the Ligurians, who had 
long groaned beneath the oppressive yoke of the 
Burgundians, were ransomed ; Hbcrty of consci- 
ence was allowed in all matters of religion ; and 
the sweets of peace were happily mingled with 
those of security. 

Theodorick, having visited Rome, and contri-^ 
buted largely toward the repairs of that august 
city, resolved to chase the Burgimdians and 
Franks out of Gaul, and re-unite that country 
to Italy ; but, as the Burgundians were theik a 
very powerfbl nationy and masters of all the 
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pihsses in the Alps, he deemed it exp^ient to 
conceal part of his intention. Accoidingly, he 
formed an alliance with Clovis king of the 
Franks, and prevailed on him to invade the 
Burgtmdians on one side; while himself should 
attack them on the other— a project which sooa 
put him in possession of Marseilles, with all the 
Countries lying between the Alps, the Durance, 
the Lower Rhone, and the Mediterranean. Some 
years after this event, Clovis having killed Ala- 
rick in battle, and defeated hifl( army, the king 
of the Ostrogoths resolved to check his progi^ss ; 
and accordingly compelled him to raise the siege 
ofCarcassone, which he had rec^tly inv^st^ 
Next year the Franks attempted the reduction of 
Aries, then inhabited by the Visigoths ; but Thc- 
odorick sent such powerful succours to his coun* 
4rymeo, that this project, like the preceding one, 
i^as rendered abortive. 

Some time after these transactions Theodorick 
turned his arms against the Alemans ; but no* 
thing satisfactory has been recorded of this war, 
except that ne obliged them to pay an annual 
tribute ; and subdued the inhabitants of Suevia. 

Hitherto. Theodorick had swayed the sceptre in 
Italy with such pmdence, justice, and modem* 
tidn, that (independent of his religious principles^ 
which were strongly tinctured with tfie vile 
heresy of Ariiis) he deserved to be proposed as 
an example to all crowned heads ; but the lustre 
of all his virtues suffered a sensible diminution, 
about this time, by an act of tyrannick and un- 
warrantable cruelty. Bcedus, a man of extra-^ 
ordinary learning and abilities, who had been 
twice honoured with the consulate, and was 

Vol. IX. Z 
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descended from one of the most illustrious (xmU 
lies in Rome ; who had devoted near eighteen 
years to the study of philosophy at Athens ; whd 
had translated the works of Aristotle, Pjrthago* 
^ ras, Nicomachus, Euclid, Archimedes, and Plato^ 
into the Latin language, for the service of his 
countrymen ; and who was equally venerated by 
every good man on account of his erudition and 
morality; — this man, being accused of treason- 
able practices, was unjustly banished to Pavia, 
together with ■ his father-in-law Symmachus, 
who) like himself, was universally famed for his 
extraordinary abilities and unblemished cha- 
pacter* The illustrious exiles submitted with re- 
signation to their hard fete, and Boetius calmly 
ttiviertook the excellent composition which he 
entitled De ConsoloHonc. But whilst he was em- 
]pldyed in benefitting mai^ind by his labours, fresh 
accusations were laid against him at Ravenna, 
and the emperor, to the utter astonishment of 
allltaly^ was persuaded to pass sentence of death 
both upon him and Symmachus. The execu-r 
^ner, however, had scarcely performed his 
bloody task before Theodorick was convinced of 
Ms own injustice, and abandpned himself to such 
inordinate grief as soon occasioned his death, in 
thfe seventy-second year of his age, and the thir- 
ty-fourth of his reign. 

■ Theodorick had, at the thne of his death, two 
grandsons, Amalarick, kingofthe Visigoths, and 
Athalarick, son of Amalasuntha. To the former 
he delivered up all the countries in Gaul and 
Spain belonging to the Visigoths ; and declared 
the latter his successor in Italyj and in all his 
other dominions* 
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• As Athakuick was» at this time, too young to asr^ 
sume the government, his mother, Amalasimtha* 
^ook chai^ of the {^iblick affairs, and acted with 
such prudence and equity, both toward tlie in* 
habitants of Italy and their allies, that Theodorick 
was scarcely missed by the publick. Some of 
the Gothick lords, however, were highly incensed 
&t her mode of educating the young prince ; and 
insisted so warmly on the dismissal of his Italian 
tutors, that she was obliged to submit to their dee- 
sires ; and Athalarick, being now fi*eed from re- 
straint, abandoned himself to such debaucheries 
as put a period to his life in the eighth year of his 
reign. ^ 

Amalasuntha had suffered so severely, even 
during her son's life time, from the factions and 
discontent^ of the Ostrogoths, that she now 
deemed it indispensably necessary to take a col* 
league in the government, and accordingly made 
choice of her cousin Theodotus, a man o£ great 
erudition, and descended from the illustrious 
h6use of Amali* In this choice, ^ however, the 
queen was peculiarly unfortunate ; &>r Theodotus, 
notwithstanding his birth and accomplishments^ 
was, in reality, destitute of gratitude, honour, or 
probity, and scrupled not to commit the vilest 
actions when stimulated by his own unbridled 
passions. On his first accession to the throne h^ 
soltmmly engaged, upon oath, that his cousin 
should exercise her former authority without con- 
trol, and, in his letter to the Roman senate, 
acknowledged himself entirely indebted to. the 
queen for his new dignity. But the mask of dis- 
simulation was soon laid aside, and the ill fated - 
Amalasuntha was banished to a solitary island 
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in the lake Bolsena, . and there crueUy put to 
death. 

To revenge the death of this princess, who had 
on every occasion testified her friendship to the 
Constantinopolitan government, Justinian reserv- 
ed to make war upon the Ostragotlis ; and ac- 
cordingly ordered Mundus, one of his principal 
officers^ to inarch into Dalmatia, and attempt the 
reduction of Salonse, in order to open a passage 
into Italy, while Belisarius, who was invested 
with the supreme command, should make. a de- 
scent upon Sicily, with four thousand legionaries, 
and eight thousand auxiliaries. 
^ jy The emperor*s orders were immediately 
535, executed, and crowned with great success ; 
for Mundus, after a faint resistance, made 
himself master of Salonae ; and Belisarius effect- 
ed the reduction of Sicily with more expedition 
than he could possibly have expected. At Paler- 
imp, indeed, he was engaged with extraordinary 
fury by the Gothick garrison ; but, after som« 
time, he compelled them to surrender, and, -by 
that exploit, struck such terror intd the neigh- 
bouring provinces, that Abrutium, Lucania, 
Puglia, Samniun^, and Calabria, made voluntary 
submissions ; and the city of Naples, though ot^ 
€tinately defended, was soon given up to the 
plunder of the victorious Romans. . 

Theodotus, alanned at this formidable inva- 
sion, which he had neither courage nor inclinar 
tion to repress, entered into a private confei^nce 
.with the Constantinopolitan ambassador, and 
shamefully consented to resign the kingdom to 
Justinian, on condition of receiving an annual 
pension suitable to his dignity. The emperor 
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signed to Theodotus'out of the imperial domain ; 
and Belisarius was ordered to take possession of 
Italy/ 

This agreement^ however, was soon violated ; 
for Theodoms, hearing that the Roman army 
iii Dalmatia had been suddenly attacked and de- 
feated, refused, with great haughtiness, to ful- 
fil the articles of the treaty, atid even threatened 
lusttnian's ambassador with death for presum- 
ing to expostulate on the impropriety of his con- 
duct. ' 

Exasperated at this behaviour, Justinian dis- 
patched Constantianus to levy new forces in II- 
lyricum, and ordered Belisarius to pursue the 
war with vigour, and use his utmost efforts for 
re<mnexing Italy to the empire. Hereupon Con - 
stantianus entered Dalnfiatia at the head of a for- 
midable army, and defeated the Ostrogoths with 
great -slaughter ; while Belisarius, having van- 
quished all the provinces which compose the pre*^ 
sent kingdom of Naples, marched his victorious 
troops to the neighbourhood of Rome. 

In this situation of affairs, the Ostix>goths'', 
having vainly attempted to conclude a peace 
with Belisarius, deposed their cowardly king, 
Theodotus; and invested with the regal title 
one Vitiges^ who, though of mean extraction,* 
had acquired a considerable degree of celebrity 
by his prudence and valour in some preceding 
wars. Theodotus, overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion at this occurrence, quitted Rome with the 
utmost precipitation, and retired to_Ravenna> 
but 4ie was soon overtaken and put to death, 
after -an inglorious reign cff about three years* 
Theudegisclus shared the fate of his pusillani* 
Z2 
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xnousfather, so that tfie new king was noW 
firmly established on the throne without any com* 
petitor. 

Vitiges, after exhorting his countrymen, by a 
circular letter, to exert tfaieLr ancient valour in 
defence of a kingdom which belonged to them 
by right of conquest ; and obliging the principal 
inhabitants of Rome to take an oath of fidelity) 
removed to Ravenna, where he assembled the 
Ostrogoths from all quarters, and formed an en^ 
campment under the city w^ls. 

Meanwhile Belisarius, having taken suitable 
precautions for the defence of his new conquest 
in Campania, approached the city of Rome, 
which he entered without resistance, and re- 
united to the emiMre aixty years after it had been 
educed by Odoacjer, and thirty-four after it had 
submitted to Theodorick. The walls and other 
fortifications of this august city were now care- 
fully repaired; the granaries filled with com; 
find every precaution taken against a siege which 
Vitiges, in the urgency of his affairs, might pro- 
bably resolve to form. 

Whilst Belisarius was thus employed at Rome, 
and the greatest part of Samnium, with many 
cities of Tuscany, voluntarily received Roman 
garrisons, Vitiges formed a confederacy with the 
Franks, and marched, at the head of an hundred 
and fifty thousand men, to the vicinage of Rome, 
where a bloody conflict ensued between him and 
Belisarius ; but the latter eventually chased the 
Ostrogoth^ to their camp, and entered the city 
amidst universal acclamations* 

yitiges, being now resolved to invest the city 
without dday, used every effort to distress the 
garrison and inhabitants for want of water, and 
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ibB#ed himself an able commander both in 
contriving his militaiy engines and disposing the 
attacks* But his adversary made so vigorous a 
defencei and was attended with such brilliant 
success in his; occasional sallies^ that, in the space 
of seven months, the t>eslegers lost above forty 
Ihouisand men. 

r The Romans, who had long murmured against 
Beltsarius for involving them in the calamities 
^ a siege, were so elated with the success that 
attended an exertion of some auxiliaries from 
Ckmstandnople, that they insisted on putting the 
whole to the issue of a general engagement-— in 
consequence of which their forces were defeated 
with great loss, and narrowly escaped utter de- 
atructbn. At length, however, while the citi* 
sens trembled with apprehension at each attack 
of the enemy, and their numbers were sadly re- 
duced by the united scourges of pestilence and 
famine, a body of auxiliaries, consisting of three 
thousand Isaurians, eight hundred Thracians, and 
thirteen hundred horse of other nations, arrived 
at Ostia, and entered Rome, by the Ostian gate, 
while the forces of Vitiges were fully employed 
against Belisarius in another quarter. 

The Ostrogoths were no sooner informed of the 
arrival of these troops than they began todespair 
of ejecting their purpose, and, after a truce of 
three months, which vras granted by Belisarius, 
they broke up the siege and marched to Rimini, 
which had been taken by the Romans. 
( Whilst Vitiges was employed before this city, 
and Uraia, bis sister's son, was- dispatched to re^ 
cover Milan, Narses arrived in Picenum with five 
thousand Romans and two thousand Heruli*; 
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and, BeliaafiHS haviag: advanced to tneet bim, 
the two armies joined lat Firmutn, now Fertnoi 
^here a council of war was held t6 consider 
whether it would be most expedient to reiieve 
Rimini or to besiege Auximam, a strong town 
then in possession of the enemy* Belisariiis 
was apprehensive that if they marched to Rimini 
the. Ostrogoths would sally out t>f Auximuroy 
and 'harass the neighbouring country, whidi 
had recently submitted to the Romans; t>ut'^« 
pathetick letter from Rimini overbalanced' this 
consideration, and induced the brave genendio 
succour his countrymoi* Accordingly^ hanng 
left a sufficient number of tncfjpm to ovemwe the 
garrison of Auximum, he divided his army into 
Uiree bodies, one of which embarked in a great 
number of vessels, another marclved along the 
coast, under the conduct of Martinus ; and the 
third followed Narses and Belisarius across the - 
mountains* ' This prudent division of the forces 
was crowned with complete success ; for Vitiges, 
alarmed at the appearance of a fleet, and the ap- 
proach of two distinct armies, raised the siege, 
and retreated with such precipitation, that the 
greatest paft of his baggage was left behind. 

At this important juncture an unfortunate 
misunderstanding arose between the Roman ge^ 
nerals, and their jealousies were earned to such 
an height, that Narses actually refused to servw 
under Belisarius, and a division of the forces en- 
sued, which consequently retarded the reduction 
of the country, and gave the enemy leisure to 
provide for, their own defence. The cities of 
Urbinum, Imola, and Urbiventum, were indeed 
taken by the imperial troops j but Vitiges, in the 
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mean time made himself master of Milan, mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, and ravaged the whole 
province of Ligurta. 

Narses being now recalled to Constantinople^ 
and Vitigcs employed in negociation with Chos- 
roes, it was deemed advisable to pursue the war 
with all possible vigour. Accordingly Belisarius 
marched with eleven thousand men to Auximum^ 
and at the same time sent a strong detachment^ 
under one of his lieutenantsy to attempt the re« 
duction of Fxsulas. 

Meanwhile the Franks, suppomng that both 
nations were materially weakened by hostilities, 
i*esolved to attack them without delay, and seize 
on the country, for which so many struggles had 
been made. Accordingly Theodebert, regard- 
less of the solemn oaths he had taken both to 
the Romans and Ostrogoths, passed the Alps, at 
the head of an hundred and fifty thousand men^ 
and penetrated into Liguria. As they had care« 
fully abstained from pillaging the country oii 
their march, the Ostrogoths were elated at their 
arrival,. and suffered them to enter their camp, 
near the Po, without opposition ; but they, were 
soon undeceived, for the treacherous invaders, 
falling upon them by surprise, chased them into 
the open country with great slaughter, and 
seized on all the baggage. A body of Romans, 
who lay at a small distance, perceiving the sud* 
den flight of the Ostrogoths, concluded that they 
had been defeated by Belisarius, and, in that 
opinion hastened to the assistance of the victor ; 
but the Franks turning suddenly upon them, 
they were utterly overthrown, and compelled to 
retreat into Tuscany, whence they sent an ac» 
count of their disaster to Belisarius* 
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The Franks, being now in possession of both 
camps, found a considefable quantity of provi-r 
sions ; but these being soon consumed by their 
numerous army, and the circumjacent country 
entirely ejchausted, they were compelled to re- 
sign all thoughts of advancing farther in quest 
of new conquests ; and, an expostulatory letter 
from Belisarius having demonstrated the absur- 
dity of the enterprise, Theodebert gave orders 
to i^arph) and returned home with an immense 
booty. 

, Some time after the retreat of this redoubtable 
oiemy, the garrison in Fssuls surrendered to 
Cyprian ; and the citizens of Auximufn, after 
peifQrming, the most astonishing prodigies of 
ir$i}our,L followed their example. 

Beli^rius, after remunerating the toils and 
^^ffering^ of his army with half the spoils of 
Aoximund, marched thence to Ravenna, which 
^ invested both>y sea and land, in order to 
|>revent the importation of provisions. The place 
^as well fortified, and defended by a very nu« 
merous garrison, who fought immediately under 
Ibe eye rf their sovei^ign : but Belisarius com* 
menced his attack, and carried on his military 
operations with such vigor and success, that the 
inhabitants were overwhelmed with constema* 
tion, and Vitiges dispatched ambassadors to c6n- 
dude a peace with the emperor upon tlie best 
terms they could obtain. Juftinian readily con- 
eented to withdraw his troops upon condition 
$hat the whole of Italy, except that beyond the 
Po, should be re-annexed to the empire, and 
that the royal treasures of the Ostrogoths should 
be equally divided between him and themselves. 
These conditions were accepted with every de» 
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monstration of joy by Vitlges and his nobles, 
iifho were now reduced to a most pitiable con* 
^ition : but Belisarius, provoked that he should 
be thus deprived of the glory of terminating the 
war, and leading Vitiges, as a captive, to Con^. 
stantinople, positively refused to sign the treaty, 
and renewed the siege with unabajted vigour and 
intrepidity. 

. The l^ing men among the Ostrogoths con^ 
eluding, from his behaviour, that Belisarius in- 
tended to revolt from the emperor, and being 
equsdly weary of Vitiges and fear^ of Justi- 
nian, agreed privately to declare the Roman ge« 
neral emperor of the west, and accordingly dis* 
I patched a messenger to tender their allegiance* 

Belisarius abhorred the very name of a traitor ; 
but, in order to facilitate the grand object of his 
wishes, he pretended to accept of this offer, andi 
after acquwnting his chief officers with all that 
had passed, he was admitted into the city as 
I king of Italy. He behaved with great modera* 

'tion toward the inhabitants, not permitting his 
f! troops to offer them the least violence ; but he 

j seized on the royal treasures, and secured the 

I person of Vitiges, according to his first resoiu- 

■ tion. It is proper to remark, that the Roman 

t army appeared so inconsiderable upon this oc- 

^ casion, that the Gothick women could not for- 

I bear spitting in their husbands' faces, and brand- 

ing them with the disgraceful epithet of cowa>^s« 
Upon the departure of Belisarius, * who was 
I recalled by Justinian to assume the management 
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* On Belisarius's return to Constantinople, with the 
khigand royal treasures of the Ostrogoths, Justinian treat- 
ed him with great respectj and conferred on him the dig- 
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of tke war against Chosroes, tbe Ostrogoths^ 
who resided beyond the Po, resolved, in a great 
assembly, to invest one of their own nation with 
the regal title. They accordingly chose IWe- 
bald, at that time governor of Verona, a man 
of great expenence in military affairs, and ne* 
phew to Theudis, king of the Visigoths^ This 
prince immediately undertook the re-establtsdi- 
ment of the Gothick affairs in Italy, and acted 
with such extraordinary prudence, that his army 
was soon augmented, and he was enabled to 
take the field against Vitalis, governor of Ve- 
netia, whom he defeated with great slaughter. 
After this battle, Ildebald subdued the whDle 
province of Venetia ; but, on his causing Uraia 
(to whom he was beholden for his crown) to be 
put to death, he incurred the hatred of all his 
subjects, and was soon taken oif by assassina- 
tion. 

Erarick, a Rugian, was next elevated to the 
throne ; but the Ostrogoths were so universally 
dissatisfied with his government, that he was soon 
deposed and murdered ; and Totila, nephew to 
Ildebald, was chosen in his room* 

Upon the accession of this prince, the Roman 
officers who commanded in Italy resolved to 
make an attempt upon Verona, the chief city of 
the Ostrogoths, and, upon the reduction of that 
place, march with their whole army against To^ 
tila, who was at the head of a small body in Fi* 
cenum. This design, however, was totally frus- 

nity of patrician ; but, as he neither granted him atri- 
yniph, nor suffered the treasures he had taken to be ex- 
posed to publick view, it seems highly probable that the 
emperor had entertained some jealousy' respecting the 
late transactions in Italy. 
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trated ; for the Romaws, after being gallantly re- 
pulsed at Verona, were defeated both by sea and 
land ; several important fortresses in Tuscany 
and the adjacent provinces were successively re- 
duced ; even the city of Naples was taken and 
dismantled ; and the victorious Ostrogoths ad- 
yanced by rapid marches to the neighbourhood of 
.Rome itself, which was now cut off fi-om any 
communication with the neighbouring country- 

The emperor, alarmed at the news of these 
proceedings, recalled Belisarius from Persia, and 
commanded him'to march without delay to the 
assistance of the army in Italy. Belisarius ac- 
cordingly departed for the west, and, having 
raised above four thousand men at his own ex- 
pense, hastened to Ravenna, whence he sent se- 
veral detachments gainst the cities of JEmilia, 
This attempt proving unsuccessful, the Romans 
.threw themselves into Auximum, then besieged 
by the Goths ; but, finding the provisions inade- 
quate to the support of so numerous a garrison, 
tljey marched to Pisaurus, now Pesaro, which 
^tood at a small distance, and was still possessed 
by their countrymen. 

Belisarius, being chiefly concerned for the safe- 
ty of Rome, intrusted the government of that 
city to Bessas, and appointed Barbation and Ar- 
tasiris, persons of appi^oved valour and experi- 
ence, to command under him, strictly enjoin- 
ing them to hazard no sallies in case the town 
should be besieged. He then wrote to Constan- 
tinople, representing his inability either to check 
the progress of the Ostrogoths, or to relieve thq 
besieged cities ; and earnestly 'pressing for a re- 
inforcement. 

Vol. IX. 2 A 
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Meanwhile Totila, having reduced the citie* 
*)f Firmum, Asculum, Auximum, and Spoletum, 
inarched his victorious troops to Rome, which 
he invested on all sides, after defeating a body 
of Romans, whom Barbation and Artasiris had 
imprudently persuaded to make a sally. The 
Ostrogoths had not long carried on their opera- 
tions when a reinforcement arrived from Con- 
stantinople, and Belisarius hastened to the relief 
of Rome : but he being disappointed of a far- 
ther supply, and the besieged having struggled 
for a long time with every calamity attendant 
upon famine, Totila was privately admitted into 
the city by some mutinous Isaurians. Upon the 
lirst alarm^ Bessas and most of the other com- 
manders took to flight, and those who remained 
took sanctuaiy in the churches. The Gothicfc 
soldiers were then permitted to remunerate them- 
selves with plunder, but the citusens, excepting 
sixty who were killed at the enti-ance of Totila, 
were all scared. The Ostrogoths were extreme- 
ly desirous of putting Rusticiana, the widow of 
Bcetius, to death, because she had excited the 
Romans to throw down the statues of Theodorick, 
but Totila generously took both her and all th^ 
Roman matrons under his own protection, there- 
by to secure them from the insolence of the sol: 
cliery. * 

Totila, having thus recovered the ^capittd of 
Italy, in the year of the Christian acra S^7'^ sent 
an embassy to Justinian, offering to respect hinj 
as a father, and to assist him upon any future oc- 
casion provided he chose to accept of his alli- 
ance ; but threatening, at the same time, to re- 
venge the rejection of this proposal, with . all 
imaginable severitj^ on the city and senate of 
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ftome. Justinian replied, that Belisarius was 
fully empowered to manage all affairs of that 
nature at discretion— an answer which incensed 
Totila so highly, that he determined to put his 
threats in execution, and actually began t9 de* 
molish the walls of Rome ; but on the receipt of 
an expostulatory letter from Belisarius he laid 
aside his designs, aftd marched his army into 
Lucania, whither he sent the Roman s^natet 
and all the other inhabitants, under a strong 
guard, not leai^ng an individual in the city^ 
which he had spared on account of its magni&« 
pence and antiquity. 

Totila had no sooner marched toward Ra- 
venna than the Roman troops made themselves 
. masters of Tarentum and Spoletum ; and Bcli- 
. sarins, having undertaken to repair the foitifica- 
tions of Rome, enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of 
reinstating the ancient inhabitants, who had been 
dispersed in various parts of Italy, In their 
houses and possessions. 

Upon the first intelligence of this proceeding 
Totila returned to Rome, supposing that Belisa- 
nus would* immediatiely redre to a place of su* 
. perior strength ; but finding himself deceived in 
this expectation, he formed an encampment at a 
small distance, and comnienced an attack with 
incredible fiiry. However, after suffering three 
successive defeats from the i*e8istless bravery of 
Belisarius and his troops, he abandoned the en« 
terprise, and retired to the city of Tibur, whence 
he led his army to form the siege of Peru^a» 

Upon his departure from Tibur, John, who 
had hitherto kept possession of Otranto, marched 
into Campania, and, afler defeating a numerous 
body of Ostrogoths, set at liberty the Rcmiw 
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senators and thfeir families* To r^n^ tSf» 
action Totila quitted Perogitt, and nmrehed by 
a bye road into Apulia, where John thciv waii ; 
but falling upon him unadvisedly in the night, 
the Romans escaped witfi the loss of nor more 
than one hundlred men, and retreCieCed safely to 
Tarento* 

About this time Antonia, the wife of 8elis£> 
rius, prevailed on the emperof to reefal her hu«- 
band and employ him once more against the 
Persians, who had now gained some important 
advantages in the East. B^li^arius accordingfy 
quitted Italy, with much less- reputafCiolt than lite 
had gained in his fepmer expeditlc^. And 
Totila, having msde himself master of !^u«cknl| 
returnei^ before Perugiia^ whkb, after m obsfi- 
naie struggle, was added to his other conquest* 
Meanvrhile th« Franks, notwithstanding their 
solemn promises td remAki neater, and the m&tVy 
favours they had occasionally received both tfoUx 
the Ostrogoths and Remans, made an irrBptk«i 
into the provSihce of Veiuetia, and seia«d il for 
themselves. 

Totila, haTifig received a pewerftrf reififerere- 
ment from the Lombavdsy determined t» Ttfardi 
to Rome and; attempt once more the reducUoh 
of that fameuB city. Accordingly he invested h 
on all sides, and by redttcing Pontus, cut o>^ all 
commumcation both by sea and land f bot Die- 
genes, an officer of grea^ bravery aimd essperiendt, 
who had been intrusted With the command df 
the garrison, pnadently provided against this 
evil, by ordering cow to be soww witMn the 
walk ; so that he might, in all probability, have 
held out till the airival of succours fi^om Con- 
stantinople^ had not the i^ce bee^r a> second 



iimtj betrayed by |he Isaurians. A body of 
that nation, who had long been discontented on 
account of some arrears) entered into a private 
conference with the besiegers, and at a certain 
hour opened one of the gatesy while the garri- 
S(»i, on a false alarm, hastened to the defence 
of another* 

. When the inhabitants perceived that the 
enemy was within their walls, they issued, with 
the utmost precipitation, out of the opposite gate 
towards Centumcellx, the only strong place 
held by the Romans in that neighbourhood ; but 
great numbers of them, and of the soldiers 
who took the-same route, were cut off in their 
retreat by an ambuscade of the enemy. Dio« 
genes escaped with a slight wound ; but Paul, 
fi Cilician, whom Belisarius^ had nominated to 
command under him, retreated, with a body of 
pavalry, to Adrian's tomb, and possessed mm- 
pelf of the bridge leading to St« Peter's church. 
Here they defended themselves with incredible 
bravery against the enemy's whole anny, till all 
their provisions were exhausted ; and tlien re- 
solved either to cut their way through the Os* 
trogoths or perish in the attempt* But, oh Toti- 
la's generously offering them permission either 
to serve in hi&jarmy or to return to Constanti- 
nople, they threw down their arms, and volun- 
tarily enlisted beneath the banners of the con- 
queror* 

Totila, having i^stored the senate to their 
rank and estates, repaired and embellished the 
city, and an^used the publick mind by an exhibi- 
tion of Circensian games, dispatched ambassa- 
dors to Constantinople with proposals for peaces 
offering, upon the emperor's acknowledging him 
2 A 3 
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sovereign of Italy, to assist him a& a faitli^ 
ally against any other nation. JustimaR, hK>w* 
ever, refused to grant the envoys an an^enee j 
and Totila was, consequently, obliged to pors«i 
the war with redoubled vigour. 

Whilst the warlike Ostrogoth was extending 
liis conquests with ^rprising rapidity, and those 
who presumed to oppose his progress Were pu- 
nished in the most exemplary manner, Justiniail 
appointed his nephew Germamas general ovef 
the army in Italy, and raised a numerous body 
of troops for the express purpose of effecting th« 
expulsion of Totila; but the progress of Ger» 
manus was suddenly arrested by death ; and 
the advanced state of the season • retarded the 
<^eration^ of his successors* 

Early m the ensuing spring John^ and Justin^ 
who were now intrusted with the command of 
the Roman troops, set out on their mai-ch td 
Ravenna ; but the Selavi, haviftg made an irriip* 
tion into the Roman provinces, obliged them to 
weaken their army by sending out several de* 
tachments- However, they were soon informed 
that Narses would march with aR possible expe* 
dition to their assistance at the head of a nume^ 
r6us body of forces. 

While John and Justin were- waiting the arri* 
val of Narses in fcalmatia, Totila blocked up 
the city of Ancona by sea and land ; and sooft 
reduced it to extremity ; but John having put the 
flower of fiis army on board forty vessels, )and 
being joined by Valerian, with a squadron of 
twelve ships, hastened to the relief of th^ 
place, and defeated the besiegers with great 
slaughter. At the same time Artabanes landed 
in Sicily, and recovered all the fortresses which 



liad becti recently gannsotied by the Ostrogoths 
Ift that island. 

Discooraged by these losses, Totila again ap- 
plied to the emperor, oflfering to renounce his 
pretensions to Sicily artd Dalmatia, to pmy an 
annual tribute for Italy, and to assist the Ro- 
mans upon every emergency. But Justmian re- 
mained -inflexible, and Totila renewed his war- 
Mfcc preparations with greatei' ardour than ever. 
The islands of Corsica and Sardinia were soon 
reduced, ^nd the neighbouring cities began to 
dread a sinwlar fate ; but the approach of Nar^ 
ses, with absolute authority, and a formidable 
army, soon altered the aspect of affairs, and re.- 
▼ived the drooping courage of the Homans. 

Narses having devoted ' nine days to repose 
and- refreshment in the city of Ravenna, marched 
toward Rome, and on his arrival at the village 
Tagiria- dispatched a messenger to Totilia, de- 
siring himeithci-to rehnqnish his pretensions to 
Italy, or to appoint a day for a general engage- 
ment. Totila replied, without hesitation, that 
his pretensions must be decided by the sword, 
and that, eight days after, he would engage the 
'Roman forces. Narses suspecting that some 
secret design was to be executed within that 
■space of time, made the necessary preparations 
for an immediate battle, and by that means 
eluded- an overthrow, for Totila advanced the 
vciy next morning in battle array against him. 
Both armies fought for some time with incredible 
•fury and resolution ; but the Gothick cavalry 
being, after an obstinate resistance, thrown into 
• confusion, and recoiling upon the foot, the enemy 
was put to flight with the loss of six thousand 
tnen. Totila, perceiving it impossible to re- 
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trieve thU misfortune, retreated pi^cipHatelir 
with a few horsemen ; but he was overtaken and 
dsun by a commander of tihe Gepidte named As- - 
bades. This prince has been highly commended^ 
by all the writers of his age, for his valoui^ 
temperance, and equity ; and even his- enemies, 
have been compelled to speak with veneration of 
bis hunuuie behaviour to the vanquifthed* WheOf 
ever he reduced a city he took especial care that 
no insult should be offered to the softer sex, and 
is s^d to have punished one of his most valiant 
soldiers with death for abusing the daughter of a. 
Roman in Calabria. 

Such of the Ostrogoths as escaped the avenge- 
ing sword of Narses crossed the Po, and, asr 
fiembling at Ticinum) now Pavia, conferred the 
regal title on Teia, a man of approved prudence 
.and bravery. This prince immediately exerted 
himself to recal his dismayed countrymen, w1k> 
had taken refuge in the several forts beyond the 
Po ; and to secui*e the royal treasures which his 
predecessor had left in Pavia* He also attempt- 
ed to draw over the Franks to his assistance by 
some liberal promises ; but this design was ren« 
deiied abortive, and he had the mortification tQ 
hear of the reduction of Namia« Spoletum, Pe- 
. rugia, and even Rome itself, by the Romans* 

Incensed at the enemy, and despsdring oi 
.maintaining their own, footing in Italy, the Osf 
trogoths now resolved to take vengeance on the 
Romans wherever they could find them. Ac* 
cordingly, the senators who had been confined, 
by Totila, to Campania, were all inhumanly 
murdered ; three hundred children of the RomaQ 
citizens, who had been sent as hostages beyond 
the Po» were also doomed to deaths and fiftf 



Homan soldiers were literally cut to pieces in 
talabria. 

These barfearitles^ did not, however, go un- 
punished ; for, after some time had been spent 
in marches and ratf!tai?f crohitions, the hostile 
,tirmies came to a general engagement, which, 
after a most intrepid resistance, terminated in 
the death of Tela, and the defeat of his troops, 
who consented to lay down their arms on ccrndi*> 
-tion of being permitted either to retire peaceably 
With all their effects, or to retain their Italian pofh 
ikssions as subjects of Che empire. 

Thus ended the dominion of the (Htfogothii 
to lUly in the twenty 4»ixth year of JuAtinkn^ 
rsiffn, and of the Christian lara 553, ftfter they 
bad ralgned iixty-four ycaiv in that country,.froA 
ThcodoiicktoTela. 

It is proper to remiifk thBit some commotions 
were afterward mised hi Italy by the Ostro^hs, 
indlthe Frankly who, under pretence of assistini* 
theVr ntig^urs, designed to seize on the country 
for tbtm>6elve&; but these were speedHy crushed 
by the iratotir of Narses, and Italy was vgsm re- 
united to the eastern emprfe* . 
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THE first credible account of this nation was - 
given in 3T9, by Prosper Aquitanus, bi« 
shop of Rhegium. That prelate, in a chronicle 
of his own composition, asserts that th^ Lorn* 
bards, leaving their original country, Scandina- 
via, in quest of new settlements, attacked and 
vanquished the Vandals in Scoringa. They 
afterward migrated into Mauringa, and thencl^ 
into Gothland, where they • first elected a king, 
and conferred the fcgal title on Agilmund> the 
son of their deceased chieftain Aiom 

Lamissio, the successor of Agilmund, is said 
to have gained a signal victory over the Ama- 
zons and Bulgarians* Of his successors, Leta 
and lidehock, nothing satisfactory has been re- 
corded, except that hi the reign of the latter the 
X^ombards took possession of Rugiland, which 
had been recently depopulated by the sword of 
Odoacer. 

During the reign of Adoinus, a war waa 
kindled between the Lombards and Gepidse, and 
a general engagement took place, in which the 
latter were defeated with great slaughter* As 
the victory gained on this occasion was chiefly 
owing to Alboinus, the king*s son, the principal 
men among the Lombards earnestly requested 
that he might be indulged, as a reward of hia 
extraordinary gallantry, in dining at the royal 
table. Adoinus replied, he would readily grant 
this request) but that the ancient laws of hia 
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taction forbade even the princes of the blood to 
receive such a mark of distincticm, till they had 
publickly appeared in the armour of some foreign 
prince whom they had overthrown in battle. 
Hereupon the warlike prince, attended only by 
forty resolute men, repaired to the court of 
Turisund, king of the Gepidae, to demand the 
armour of his son who had been killed by Al- 
boinus in the above-mentioned battle* Turi- 
sund, instead of offering any violence to the in- 
trepid claimant, entertained him with the ut- 
most hospitality, and granted his request, with 
which he returned in triumph, and was permitted 
to sit at table with his royal parent. The Lom- 
bards under this reign were masters of the cham- 
paign country bordering on the Danube, and 
many of them, by permission of Justinian^ fixed 
their abode in Pannonia. 

On the demise of Adoinus, the valiant Al- 
boinus succeeded to the sovereignty, and gained 
some important advantages over the Gepidx, 
whose king he slew with his own. hand, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of savage warriors, caused 
his skull to be converted into a drinking cup. 
By this victory Alboinus gained such reputation, 
that his subjects were perfectly enraptured with 
his martial disposition ; his vaJour and prowess 
became the feivourite theme of Gothick bards ; 
and even Narses solicited his assistance against 
the Ostrogoths in Italy. For their services on 
that occasion the Lombards received a profusion 
of rich presents ; and continued faithful allies to' 
the Romans so long as they remained in Pan- 
nonia. 

About the year 568 the Lombards, with a 
numerous anny of auxilkuiesi took their route 



toward ItaJy, which tbey entered without reypo- 
filtion* and made themselves masters of sevei^l 
important cities ; the inhabitants having retired 
precipitately to the neighbouring island in the 
Adriatick. Alboinus having cantoned his troops 
in the adjacent villages^ took up his winter 
quarters in Friuli, and erected that city aiid its 
territory into a duchy, conferring the title of duke 
on his own nephew Gisulphus. 

Early in the ensuing spring Alboinus took the 
field ; and successively reduced . the cities' of 
Monte Selce, Vicenza, Verona, and Trent, in 
each of which he placed a strong garrison, un- 
der the command of an officer whom he ho- 
noured with the ducal title; but these dukes 
were only governors of their respective cities, 
and bore that appellation no longer than the 
king thought proper to continue them in their 
command* 

In their third campaign the Lombards be- 
came masters of Bresica, Bergamo, Lodi, Como^ 
and the other towns of Liguria, quite to the 
Alps; the inhabitants either fleeing at their 
approach or surrendering without resistance. 
The citizens of Milan, indeed, made some ef- 
forts for the preservation of their liberty, but, 
after a short struggle, they subnutted ; and Al- 
boinus was proclaimed king of Italy amidst the 
acclamations of his followers. 

From Milan the conqueror marched to Paira, 
which, being well garrisoned, and furnished with 
an abundance of provisions, sustained a siege 
for upwards of three years ; but at the expira- 
tion of that time it surrendered upon honour- 
able conditions, and was, shortly after, chosen by 
Alboinus for the metropolis of his new kingdom. 
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Alfooinus being now master of all that part of 
Jtailjr which comprehended Venetia, Liguria, 
Unnbria) Emilia, and Etruria, resolved to esta- 
blish the government and security of these pro- 

' vinces before he attempted to extend his con- 
quests ; but whilst he was making the necessary 
arrangements for this purpose, he was assassi- 
nated by command of his queen * Rosfimund, 
whom he had incensed beyond forgiveness by 
<:ommanding her to drink out of her father's skull, 
which was used as a drinking cup in a royal ban- 
quet at Verona. 

To reward the execution of her revenge, Ro- 

. samund bestowed her hand on the assassin Hel- 

. ^michild ; and promised to invest him wiUi the 
•sovereignty ; but the Lombards were so vio- 
lently exasperated at the loss of their beloved 
prince, that both herself and her new consort 
were compelled to flee to Ravenna, where they 
implored the protection of the Exarch Longinus* 
Here Rosamund formed the design of attaching 

^ Longinus to her interest by the same means 
which had formerly prevailed with Helmichild, 
iind accordingly presented the latter with a dde- 
terious potion as he returned from bathing ; but 
.Helmiehild, experiencing an extraordinary sen- 
^^tion on taking the first draught, compelled the 
treacherous queen to swallow the remsunder, by 
which means she paiticipated in his untimely 
fate. 

. Meanwhile the Lombards, having performed 
the funeral obsequies of their deceased sovereign, 
proceeded to the election of a new king, and, 

* Tliiis princess was the daughter of Ctinimund» king 
of the GepidflB, whom Aiboinas had killed with his owa 
hand in battle. 
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after some consultation, fixed their choice on 
Clephis, a man of known valour and abilities. 
This prince undertook the re-building of Imola, 
which had been destroyed by Narses ; reduced 
Rimini ; and extended his conquests to the very 
gates of Rome; but the cruelty of his dispo- 
sition tarnished the lustre of all his military 
achieveiiients, and eventually induced his own 
subjects to take him off by assassination. 

Upon the demise of Clephis, the Lombards re- 
solved to abolish the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and accordingly lived under their dukes or 
commanders of cities for the space of ten years, 
during which time they committed many depre- 
dations in Gaul, and reduced several cities of im- 
portance in Italy. But the powerful confederacy 
which was formed against them in the time of 
the emperor Mauritius, induced them to restore 
the ancient regimen, and to unite their forces 
tinder the authority of an individual who might 
undertake the management of so dangerous a 
war. 

^ j5 Pursuant to this resolution a general 
585. assembly was called, and the regal title 
conferred on Autharis, the son of Clephis. 
This prince had no sooner ascended the throne 
than he assumed the name of Flavius, and order- 
ed it to 'be used, in imitation of the Roman empe- 
rors, by all his successors. He then obliged the 
dukes, who, for ten years, had ruled with abso- 
lute authority over their respective territories, to 
contribute a moiety of their revenues toward the 
maintenance of his royal dignity ; luid enacted 
various salutary laws against murder, adultery, 
theft, and other crimes, which, at that time^ were 
frequently committed by his subjects. 



Nop was Autharis only attentive to the govern- 
ment and welfare of his people ; but, on the first 
intimation that Childerick, king of the Franks, 
was marching into his dominions^ in violation of 
a recent treaty, he assembled his troops with in- 
credible dispatch, and animated them so. effectual- 
ly by his exhortations and example, that the in- 
vaders were utterly overthrown, and pursued to 
the mountains with incredible slaughter. A se- 
cond expedition was undertaken by the Franks to 
retrieve their signal loss, but ^dctory again declared 
for Autharis, and their attempts were only pro- 
ductive of confusion and shame. Some time af- 
ter the retreat of this enemy, Autharis reduced 
the province of Samnium and the city of Beneven- 
to. He is also said to have projected the reduc-. 
tion of Rome, and the exarchate of Ravenna ; 
but, previously to the accomplishment of thi^ 
design, he was taken off by poison, after having 
worn the crown about six jears. Autharis was 
the first Lombard king who embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, and his example was followed by 
most of his subjects; but, as they were upfor- 
tunately instructed by Arian bishops, they con- 
tinued long infested with that heresy, which oc- 
casioned tnany warm disputations between them 
and the orthodox bishops of the cities subject to 
their dominion. 

Agilulf, duke of Turin, a person of ex- a. D. 
traoi^inary merit, was next elevated to 590, * 
the regal dignity. At the request of his 
queen Theudelinda, he embraced the Catholick 
faith, and induced many of his subjects to ab- 
jure their former errors. However, the com- 
mencement of his reign was disturbed by rebel- 
lion y and tie. found himself obliged to take up 
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arms against his own countrymen ; Tor the dUkest 
of Bergamo, and the island of St. Julian, revolted 
from their allegiance, and claimed an absolute 
authority in th^ir respective districts ; but these 
disturbances were at length quelled without much 
bloodshed ;. and a peace was concluded with the 
exarch of Ravenna, who had vainly attempted to* 
recover Italy during the intestine commotions. 

Notwithstanding the conclusion of this treaty,. 
Callinicus, • the treacherous exarch, taking ad-^ 
vantage of some fresh drsturbances that were 
raised by the dukes of Verona and Bergamo, fell 
unexpectedly upon the city of Parma, in which 
he found a considerable treasure, and took the 
king's daughter and her husband prisoners.. 
Hereupon Agilulf resolved to pursue, the war 
against the Romans with unremittiilg vigour, 
and engaged Chagan, king of the Avares, ta 
make a powerful diversion in Thrace, while he 
carried on his military preparations in Italy* 
This design was immediately followed by the re- 
duction of many Roman cities, and a vast effu- 
sion of blood both in Thrace and Italy; but 
Chagan was at length compelled to retire by a 
pestilence which raged in the army ; and Agilulf 
hearing that the emperor had issued out orders 
fbr the restoration of his daughter, son-in-law, 
and treasures that had been taken at Pavia,. 
screed to grant the Romans a tinice for six . 
months, which was afterward prolonged to three ^ 
years. 

The swords of the Lombards had no sooner 
returned to their scabbards, and the inhabitants 
of Italy congratulated themselves on tlie return 
of peace, than Cacanus, king of the Hunns, 
made a sudden irruption into the dukedom of 
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Friuli ; made himself master of Forum Julii, the 
metropolis ; ravaged the country with fire and 
sword ; and carried all the inhabitants, who 
escaped death, into captivky* About the same 
time Joannes Lemigius, exarch of Ravenna, was 
murdered by the populace of that city on account 
of his tyrannical conduct ; and Joannes Compo- 
sinus, duke of Naples, resolved to shake off hi$ 
allegiance to the emperor: but, on the arrival 
of Eleutherius from Constantinople, these dis^ 
turbances were effectually quelled. 

On the demise of Agilulf, which hap- ^ jy 
pened in 615, the Lombards bestowed 615. 
the regal title on Adaluajd ; but as that 
prince was a minor, he suffered the state to be 
governed by his mother Theudelinda, under 
whom the church began to flourish, and the 
Lombards to taste the sweet$ of uninterrupted 
peace. In the eighth year of this reign, how- 
ever,. Eusebius, who was sent from Constant!-^ 
nople to conclude a permanent peace with the 
ZK>mbards, gained the confidence of the younjg 
King, and wrought so artfully upon his passionS)^ 
by pretending to unravel a seci ; conspiracy^* 
that twelve of the Lombard nobles, were put to 
death by the royal command ; — an .outrage which 
occasioned the immediate depositioQof Adaluald 
and Theudelinda, the former of Vhom is sup- 
posed to have been taken off by poison, and the 
Jitter soon fell a victim to unconquerable grief. 

Ariovald, duke of Turin, who had espoused 
the daughter of the deposed king, was next placed 
on the throne ; and, exclusive of some disturb* 
ances which happenedj previously to the death 
^f Adaluald} his reign was marked by publick^ 
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tranquillity both at home and abroad. He is 
said to have confined his queen to the castle of 
Amellum on the false accusation of one of his 
nobles, who had vainly endeavoured to obtain 
the gratification of an unlawful passion ; but, 
after some time, the cause being tried by single 
combat, according to the custom of the northern 
nations, the accuser was "convicted of falsehood, 
and the virtuous princess was restored to her 
former dignity. 

A. D. Shortly after this incident Ariovald 
636. died; and, as he left ho successor, Ro- 
tharis, duke of Brescia, was elected to 
the sovereignty. This pereon, exclusive of his ' 
theological tenets, was, in every respect, worthy' 
of that dignity, and has been equally commend- 
ed, by the writerii of his own age, for his valour,, 
equity, and moderation. He undertook, in imi- 
tation of the Romans, the promulgation of writ- 
ten laws ; augmented his dominions by the Te- 
duction of all the cities in Venetia, whicli ha<J 
been hitherto held by the Romans; and, after» 
a glorious reigit of sixteen years, sunk to the 
lomb in full possession of his people's love. 

Rodoald, the son and successor of Rotharis^ 
appears to have been a prince of a padfick dispo- 
sition, for none pf his transactions have been re- 
corded in history. He is said to have been in- 
fected with the heresy of Arius, and to have in- 
dulged himself in illicit amours, for one of which 
he was assassinated. ^ *- 

Aripert was next proclaimed king of the Lom- 
bards in a general assembly; but none of hiy 
actions have been transmitted to posterity, except 
his rebuilding the oratory of St« ^viour in Pa*" 
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Tia. He is said to have reigned nine years, and 
to have divided the kingdom between his twa 
sons, Partharit and Gundebert* ^ 

This division of the regal authority soon pro* 
duced the most fatal consequences ; for Partha« 
rit, having roused his brother's indignation re- 
specting the seat of royal residence, Gundebert 
resolved to seize on the whole kingdom, and ac* 
cordingly sent Garibald, duke of Turin, as his- 
ambassador to Grimoald, duke of Be'nevento, in* 
viting him to his assistance, and promising to» 
give him his sifter in marriage if he succeeded 
in the , undertaking: but Garibald, instead o& 
executing his cpmimission with fidelity, exhorted 
the Duke of Benevento to expel both the brothers, 
and seize on the kingdom for himself. Hereup- 
on Grimoald assembled a numerous army, and 
marched toward Pavia, where he was persu^ded^ 
by the treacherous Garibald, to murder Gunde* 
bert in his own palace ; to seize on the royal trea^ 
sures ; and to cause hims.elf to be proclaimed 
king of* the Ix)mbards. 

Upon the first intelligence of this disaster, Par- 
tharit abandoned his capital, arid, fled to the court 
of Chagan, king of the Avares, while his queenE^ 
I^odolind, and his infent son Cunipert, were left at 
the mercy of Grimo£dd, by whom Ihey were 
sent prisoners to the city of Benevento. 
v/ Notwithstanding the readiness with ^ j^ 
which the . Lombards submitted to their 662. 
invaders, Grimoald ^ould not suppose 
himself secure, while his competitor resided at 
the court of Chagan* He therefore sent an 
embassy to that prince, complaining of the pro- 
tection he had afforded Partharit, and threaten- 
ing Immediate war unless the cause of discontei^ 
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were immediately removed. The king^ of the. 
Avares was extremely reluctant to abandon his, 
unhappy guest to the malice of an enemy ; but, 
after some consideration, motives of policy tri- 
umphed over humanity, and an Order was issued 
out for Partharit to retire to some other country. 
In this distressing exigence, the royal exile re- 
solved to throw himself upon the generosity of 
his rival, and accoixlingly dispatched one of his. 
trusty friends to obtain leave for him to reside,;^ 
as a private citizen, at Pavia. Grimoald readily 
acceded to this proposal, and ordered a residence 
to be prepared altogether suitable for the quality 
of his petitioner ; but the demonstrations of joy 
which marked Partharit's entry, and the avidity 
with which the nobles flocked to visit him, sooa, 
rekindled the flame of jealousy in Grimoald's^^^ 
bosom, and Anally compelled hinv to issue out 
private orders for the unfortunate prince's assas- 
sination. This act of barbarity, however, was- 
prevented by the vigilance of one of the Lorn- 
bards, and Partharit was enabled to escape, first, 
to Hasta, and afterward into Gaul. 

Clotair III. king of the Franks, listened witKa 
Gompassion to the sorrowful tale of Partharitj 
and readily undertook to replace him on the 
throne J but, though this project was immedir- 
ately put in execution, the expedition was ren-? 
dered abortive, and Grimoald still triumphed 
in his new possessions. Some time after the de-<- 
feat of the Franks, a more redoubtable enemy 
appeared in the person of Constans, who, at the 
head of a formidable army lauded at Tarentum, 
and thence proceeded to Benevento, marking his. 
progress with slaughter and desolation: how- 
ever, ^ter some obstinate conflicts, Coustanji> 



was obliged to retire with considerable loss ; and 
the Lombards improved their recent victory bj 
the reduction of several places of importance* 
Grimoald, after these successes, devoted his time 
chief!/ to the emendation of the laws; the re- 
gulations of government ; and the fulfilment of 
other royal duties : but his reign was at length 
suddenly* terminated, after he had governed 
the Lombards for the space of nine years. He 
appears to have been a prince of extraordinary 
parts, and the general equity of his conduct en- 
deared his administration to the subjects of his 
conquest. He had been educated in the prin- 
ciples of Arius, but he renounced the doctrines 
of that Heresiarch, after. his elevation to the 
throne of the Lombards ; and his example ope- 
rated so powerfully, that Arianism wa$. gradually 
abjured by the generality of the nation^ 

Garibald, though considerably younger than 
his brother Roihuald, was appointed by the late 
prince to succeed to the crown ; but his dignity 
was of short duration ; for Partharit was, almost 
immediately, recalled and reinstated in his lawful 
possessions ; while Garibald retired to his brother 
in Benevento. Partharit, having governed in 
perfect tranquillity for eight years, took his son, 
Cunipert, for his colleague in the kingdom, and 
reigned with him ten years more ; at die expira- 
tion of which time he died, universally lamented 
by his faithful Lombards. 

Upon the demise of this prince, Alachis, duke 
of Trent, threw off his allegiance, and chased 

* He had been let blood in one of his arms ; and as he ' 

was, nine days after, bending a bow, the vein burst* { 

and, all means for closing it proving ineffectual, he bled ' | 

to death. '] 
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Cunipert, the son of Partharit^ from the throne*^ 
however, he did not long enjoy the fruits of hia, 
treachery, for the principal men among tha-* 
Lombards undertook to recal their lawful sove- 
reign, and an engagement ensued, which, after 
ah obstinate resistance, terminated in the death 
of Alachis, and the total defeat of his partisans. 
After this victory, Cunipert built a magnificent 
monastery in honour of St. George, and swayed 
the sceptre in undisturbed tranquillity till the 
year 703, when his death occasioned an univer- 
sal lamentation among a nation who had ever 
admired his qualifications, and reverenced hia 
extraordinary piety. 

^ jy The government next devolved upon 
703. Luitbert, son of the deceased monarchy 
but, as he was a minor under the tute- 
lage of Asprand, a person of great distinction, 
Ragiimbert, duke of Turin, resolved to embrace 
so favourable an opportunity of gratifying hia^ 
ambition ; and accordingly caused himself to 
be proclaimed king of the Lombards, after hav«^ 
ing defeated Asprand in a pitched battle ; how- 
ever, his career was soon terminated by death>. 
and the crown descended to his son Aripert, who 
caused the lawful heir to be stifled in a bath», 
and exercised the most shocking cruelties on the 
family of Asprand, who had himself escaped 
destruction by a precipitate flight. At the ex-, 
piration of nine years? however, Asprand re- 
turned into Italy, and a bloody engagement en- 
sued, which terminated in the usurper's destruc- 
tion; for, his forces being totally routed, he 
abandoned Pavia in the utmost confusion, and 
was drowned in attempting to ford the river 
Tesino. Th^ conqueror was then placed on tha 



l^hrotie ^sy the unanimous consent of the people> 
l)ut he died about thi^e months after his acces- 
sion. 

Luitprand, the son and successor of ^ jy 
Asprand, had scarcely assifmed the in- 711/ 
signia of royalty, before two cons[Hracies 
were formed against his life; but these wene 
rendered abortive by the courage and foresight 
of the king, and the very men who had engaged 
to embrue their hands in his blood were after* 
ward converted into sincere friends and faithfel 
-servants. Having taken suitable precautions for 
his own safety, Luitprand strengthened his inte^ 
rests by marrying the daughter of the duke of 
Boioarii, and applied himself so zealously to the 
promulgation of a new code of laws, that he 
has been accoimted the chief legislator of the 
Lombards, next to Rotharis. However, ambi- 
tion appears to have been his darling passion ; 
for while the tranquillity of Italy was disturbed 
by an edict of I-«o Isauricus, relative to the 
<lestruction of images in the church, Luitprand 
suddenly led his forces against Ravenna; and, 
having carried it by storm, gave it up to be 
plundered by his soldiers.' The reduction of 
this important place, together with the surren- 
der of several other cities in the exarchate, 
greatly alarmed Gregory H. bishop of Rome, 
who immediately wi*ote to 'Ursus, duke of Ve- 
nice, and used such pressing arguments on be- 
half of the distressed exarch, that the Venetians 
readily consented to oppose the Lombards with 
all the forces of their republick ; and Ravenna 
was, soon after, recovered, while Luitprand was 
triumphing in the success of his projects at 
• Pavia. 
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Gregory, having contributed so essenltraftf 
toward the recovery of Ravenna, persuaded 
himself that the enAperor would now, from mo- 
tives of gratitude, attend to -his remonstrances, 
and consent to revoke the unpopular edict 
* against the Worship erf images ; but Leo, know- 
ing that the pope had<been rather influenced by 
motives of interest, than any regard for the em- 
pire, expressed the utmost resentment at the 

■ delay of his commands*, and, after son^je time, 
comtnanded the exarch to seize on the pontiff, 
and send him in chains to Constantinople : but 
this design was frustrated by the interposition of 
Lttitprand, who justly supposed that, by assist- 
ing sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
he might effectually weaken both parties. Leo, 
however, still persisted in hi^ resdution, and 
gave the exarch such instructions for putting 
his edict in execjition, that all Italy was con- 
vulsed by feuds, and rebellions ; the populace of 
Ravenna committed the most daring outrages { 
and the exarch himself was^ eventually mur- 
dered ; while all the cities of Pentapolis and of 
Romagna revolted from the imperial authority, 
and tendered their allegiance to the king ef the 
Lombard^ who took especiaJ- care to improve 
il^e discontent of the people to his own advan- 
tage., . 

Eutychius, the new exarch, rknpwing it would 

/be impossible to feduce the rebellious Rom^^s, 
while they were supported by the- king of the 
Lombards, employed all his ^ arts to bring over 
that prince to theimperia^ party ; and, at length, 

' persuaded him to attempt, in concert with Leo's 
forces, the reduction of Rome. However, Gre- 
gory found means to soften the royal Lombard 
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HO eSectually, that he publiciy implored pardon 
for entering into an alliance against him ; di* 
vested himself of his girdle, mantle, gauntlet^ 
svrord, and crown, in the church of St. Peter^ 
to express his humiliation ; and, finally, effected 
a reconciliation between the pontiff and the 
exarch. 

On the demise of Leo, his son Constantine 
Copronymus, renewed the edict against images, 
and even forbad the invocation of saints ; by 
which means Italy was again involved in con*' 
lusion, and the Romims were <^nfirmed in their 
resolution of separating entirely from the em* 
pire. 

Zachary, who had now succeeded to the pal- 
pal chair, dispatched a solemn embassy to Luit« 
prand, entreating him to restore some cities 
which Gregory had surrendered upon his rais^ 
ifig the siege of Rome. This request was rea- 
dily granted, and Luitprand, on a future oc<;a* 
sion, gpave a more convincing proof of his respect 
to the pontiff, by abandoning a project which he 
bad formed for the augmentation of his domi* 
nions. Shortly after these transactions, Luit« 
prand died, in the thirty-second year of his 
reign ; leaving behind him the character of an 
equitable and munificent prince, who always 
treated his subjects as his own children, and 
avhose only faults resulted from an insatiate 
desire of conquest. 

Luitprand was succeeded by his grand- ^ jy 
SonHildebrand; but the Lombards, find- V43. 
ing his abilities inadequate to the cares 
of government, deposed him, after an inglorious 
reign of seven months, and bestowed the sove« 

Vol, IX. 2 C 
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reignty on Rachis, duke of Friuli, who was uni* 
versally esteemed for the suavity of his disposition 
and the sanctity of his manners* This prince 
commenced his reign with confirming the treaty 
that had been recently concluded with the Ro* 
mans, and publishing a new code of laws. After 
some time, he began to thirst after an aggran* 
diz^ment of power, and accordingly led a nume- 
rous army against the Roman dukedom; but, 
while he was employed in forming the siege of 
Perugia, Zachary paid him a visit, and wrought 
so effectually upon his passions, that he not only 
abandoned all his warlike projects, but, in the 
course of the next year, renounced his kingdoms 
andt assuming the habit of St. Benedict, retired 
to the monastery of Monte Cassino, whei*e he 
ended his days, and where, after his decease, he 
was canonized as a saint* 

y^ jy Upon the resignation of Rachis> the 
751. l^mbards assembled, and bestowed tli« 
crown on his brother, Astulphus, a man 
equally admired for his courage in action and , 
his prudence in council. He concluded a peace 
with Stephen II. bishop of Rome, in order to 
divert that pontiff from opposing the design he 
had upon the exarchate, which he induced, after 
an obstinate resistance, and eventually changed 
into a dukedom* He then required the Romans 
to acknowledge him for their sovereign, aUeg* 
ing, in juslificalion of his demand, that the ex* 
archate, which he held by right of conquest, 
gave him the same power which the emperor 
had formerly possessed over that part of Italy 
and the Roman dukedom* At the same Ume 
he advanced, with his victorious troopsj to tlie 



ffcinage of Rome, and proclaimed his intention 
of plundering that augast city, unless the inha- 
bitants consented to acknowledge him, by pay- 
ing an annual tribute. , 

The pope, alarmed at these proceedings, en- 
deavoured to divert the enemy from his purpose 
by arguments, entreaties, and sumptuous piSe. 
sents ; but these were all rejected wiUi contempt^ 
and an application to the emperor proved equally 
unsuccessful. At length', however, Stephen re- 
paired in person to the court of France, and pre- 
vailed on Pepin to espouse his cause by making 
war upon the Lombards. Hereupon Pepin enter- 
ed Italy at the head of a numerous army, and 
4n vested it so closely on every «de, that Astul- 
•phus was overwhelmed with consternation, and 
Willingly consented to restore the exarchate, to- 
gether with Pentapolis, and all the places he had 
seized in the Roman dukedom, to the pope ; and 
delivered forty hostages to Pdpin for the perform- 
ance of these articles. But an immediate viola- 
tion of tMs treaty roused the resentment of Ste- 
phen, and induced him once more to recur to his 
powerful protector, who immediately re-crossed 
the Alps, and besieged Astulphus so closely in 
his metropolis, that he was compelled to sur* 
render the exarchate and the other countries, ac- 
cording to his former promise, in order to obtain 
a cessation of hostilities. His warlike disposition, 
however, prompted him to make some further ef» 
forts for the reduction of Ravenna ; but his am- 
bitious projects were suddenly terminated by ac« 
cidental death. 

Upon the demise of this prince, Desi- ^ p^ 
derius, duke of Tuscany, assumed the 756.* 
rtgal title, and contrived to fix the pope 
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in his interest. He also endeavoured' to strengtR-- 
en himself by marrying his two daughters to 
Charles and Carloman, who had succeeded Pe- 
pin on the throne of France ; but this alliance 
proved of short continuance ; and a dispute with 
Adrian, who had now succeeded to the pontifi- 
cate, involved the king in a serious embaiTass- 
)ment ; for, whilst his troops were busied in ra* 
vaging Pentapolis, and Rome itself was threat* 
ened with destruction, Charlemagne crossed over 
into Italy, and attacked the Lombards with such 
irresistible fury, that they fled before him in the 
utmost consternation, and Desiderius himself 
thought proper to take refuge in Pavia. 

Charlemagne, hearing that the king had re^ 
tired to his metropolis, ordered bis uncle, Ber« 
nard, to besiege that city with the utmost vi* 
gour, while himself, with a select body of troopsj^ 
should invest Verona, and pay a visit to* Rorne^ 
in order to celebrate' the feast of Easter. Verona 
was reduced, after an obstinate resistance, and 
the conqueror was received at Rome with every 
demonstration of honour, gratitude, and esteem* 
A procession of judges and magistrates met him 
^t a considerable distance from their city ; a choir 
of beautiful children, bearing branches of palm 
and olive in their hands, chanted his great achieve- 
ments ; the pope received him with a paternal 
embrace, and the air re-erhoed with shouts of 
^ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of th<{ 
Lord." 
. ^ jy After a residence of eight days in Rome, 

774f. during which time he had gratified his 

own curiosity, and confiniied an ancient 

donation to thfi pope, Charlemagne returned to 
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the camp before Pavia, and, finding it impossi* 
ble to effect his design by force, turned the siege 
into a blockade. This measure was crowned 
with success ; for, a dreadful pestilence begin- 
ning to rage within the walls, and the inhabi- 
tants being reduced to the most pitiable extre- 
mities, Desiderius was compelled, after a long 
and intrepid resistance, to surrender the ckjr 
to the royal besieger, who sent him and his un- 
fortunate family prisoners to Franc e, and abo- 
lished the kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, 
after they had possessed that country for th^ 
fipace of two hundred and six years. 
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TURKS, TARTARS, and MOGULS, 

From the earUeat Records ta the Birth of Jengfnz 
Khan. 

THE Tartars are ssud, bf most historians, to 
have been anciently called Tatars from 
their great ancestor Tatar Khdn r but their own 
writers deduce their origin from Turk, the eldest 
son of Japhet, and therefore suppose their ex«' 
traction more noUe than that of the neigh- 
bouring people, whom they consider as de- 
scended from the younger branches of their pro- 
genitor's family* In consequence of this opinion 
they assert that they originally bore the appel* 
lation of Turks, and were distinguished by that 
name till the time of Jenghiz Kh&n, when it 
was gradually disused, and finally changed to 
that of Tartars by their neighbours, though they 
have always denominated themselves Turks, and 
still assert that no other nation has the least 
title to that appellation. The Moguls received 
their name from Mogul, or Mung'l, brother to 
Tatar Khan ; so that they, as well as the Tar- 
tars, were descended from the family of Japhet ^ 
and, though they founded two distinct empires • 
in the east, these were eventually united, and 
became a terror to all the surrounding nations. 

The government of the ancient Tartars was, . 
in all probability, the same with that of the Scy-^ 
thians ; for it appears from Herodotus, that th« 
two princi[Mil tribes of the Scythians lived under 
kings, and had a great influence upon all the 
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6thtr tnbes; and the Tartar historians inform 
us that Alanza Khan had twin sons, Tatar and 
Mogul, between whom he divided his dominions* 
The royal &milies founded by these two Khans^ 
according to the same writer, governed the an- 
cient Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, for severa^ 
generations, and, at length, formed a powerful 
and extensive empire* 

■ Their religion appears to have been the gross- 
est idolatry. Zamolxis, Hercules, and othel* 
imaginary deities, were regarded with profound 
veneration, and they are said to have carried 
about with them, in covered waggons, those 
small images which were regarded as objects 
of adoration' among the ancient Germans. 

Their language, taken in its most extensive 
^ acceptation, must have been divided into a great 
variety of dialects; for Herodotus asserts, tlmt 
the part of Tartary lying between the country 
of the Argippeans and Borysthenes was inha- 
bited by people who spoke seven different lan^ 
guages, and that the Ai*gippeans had also an«^ 
other peculiar to themselves. That there was a 
great affinity between the ancient Turkish, Tar- 
tarian, and Gothick languages, has been ably de- 
monstrated by M* Strahlemburgh, and that all 
these were Reducible from the Hebrew, Chal- 
^ dee, and Arabick tongues, has been rendered 
highly probable by the same author. Whether 
the ancient Tartars had any alphabetick charac* 
lers among them, has occasioned much contro-* 
versy among the learned: however, Franciscus 
P Foris Otrokpcsi has argued with muchr reason 

I on the affirmative side of the que^ion ; and 

i some manuscripts written in the oki Hunno» 
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Scythian character are said to be still preseryed 
among the ancient Scythians of Transylvania. 
It may also be inferred, that the Tartars had a 
symbolickor hieroglyphick character among themi 
from the concurring testimonies of Herodotus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, and from some in- 
scriptions of that nature found near the source 
of the river Irbyth. 

. With respect to the general character and! 
manners of this people, we shall only observe) 
in the elegant language of Sir William Jones, 
'* * They were professed hunters or fishermen, 
<' dwelling, on that account, in forests, or neav 
-'' great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in 
^' waggons drawn by their cattle from station 
" to station 2 they were dexterous archers, excel- 
^' lent horsemen, and bold combatants, appear^ 
" ing often to flee in disorder, for the sake of 
<< renewing an attack with advantage ; drink? 
'^ ing the milk of mares, and eating the flesh of 
^\ colts ; thus, in many respects, resembling the 
<' old Arabs, but in nothing less than in a taste 
^' for poetry, and the improvement of their laa<«^ 
« guage." 

. Turk, according to the oriental writers, wa3> 
a man of superior genius and qualifications, who 
governed the family of Japhet for many years, 
with great justice and moderation ; taught his 
subjects to erect that sort of huts callbd, by the 
Persians, khargiah ; and formed a code of salu* 
tary laws for the use of his descendants. 

Taunak," who succeeded his father Tiirk in 
the government, became a very opulent and in^ 
g;enious prince, who discovered the use of salt} 

• Vid« Asiatick Researches, Vol. 11. page 40. 



. iiid many other invehtions highly advantageous 
to society. Abu'l Ghazi Bahadur Khan makes 
him contemporary with Caiumeras, the first 
Persian king of the Peishdadian dynasty, and 
af]&rms that he lived two hundred and forty 
years. 

Jelza Khan was next invested with the sove- 
reignty, which he retained many years ; but 
none of his tt*ansactions have been recorded ei- 
ther by the Persian or Tartarian historians. 

Dibbakui Khan succeeded his father Jelza^ 
and, after a long reign, disposed of the succes- 
iion to his son, Kajuk- Khan, who lived to a 
very advanced age, and enjoyed great general 
Jjrosperity. 

Alanza Khan is described as a voluptuous and 
effeminate prince, who devoted the whole of his 
time to sensual gratificattoos ^ debauched and 
enervated the minds of his subjects; and, at 
length, fixed them in the practice of idolatry* 
Previously to his decease, he abandoned all the 
cares of government, and divided his kingdom 
between his twin sons, Tatar and Mogul, who, 
being thus rendered independent of each other, 
established two potent empires, which are said 
to have subsisted for several generations. 

Tatar Kh^n, from whom the Tartara are com^ 
monly supposed to have derived their name, go- 
verned his subjects many years in tranquillity^ 
and died at a venerable age j but all the occurw 
renc^ of his reign have been, tong since, buried 
in oblivion. 

On the demise of this prince, his son Buka 
KhStt was invested with the regal title, and the 
throne was, afterward, filled by Ettala, Attai- 
iir> Ordu, and Baydu EJh4n : hut, as nothing 
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satisfactory has been recorded respecting anjr of • 
their reigns, we shall only observe that Siunti^ 
Kh4n, the successor of Baydu, entered into air 
alliance with the Khan of the Kergis, and made 
war upon his contemporary II Kh&n, over whom 
he obtained a victory which put a period to the 
Mogul empire. 

Mogul, or Mung'l Kh^n^ from whom the Mo- 
guls received their denomination, is said to have 
been a prince of a very melancholy diBposition, 
from which circumstance he deduced his name 
Mtmg^ in the Tartarian language, signifying me* 
ktmholy* .. He enjoyed the government for several 
yeai'S-j and, at his death, left four sons, from 
the eldest of whom descended the &mous Jeng* 
hiz Kh4n. 

Kara Kh4n was next invested with the regal 
dignity, and is i-ejH'esented as a very powerful 
prince. He is said to l\ave banished the true re- 
ligion out of his kingdom, and to have substi* 
tuted idolatry in its place ; but his son Ogus still 
worshipped the true God;: divorced two of his 
wives on account of their irreligious practices ^ 
and married a third, who. had embraced his own 
faith.' Hereupon Kara Khan resolved to take 
him off by assassination : but Ogus, receiving 
intelligence of his danger, knmediately assem« 
bled an army, by whom his idolatrous father 
was overthrown and himself raised to Uie sove* 
reignty. 

Ogus Khan had no sooner ascended the throne 
than he issued out an edict for the refbrmation 
of religious worship. He also augmented his 
dominions by the reduction of Iran, Khorassan, 
Media, and Armenia, and rendered himself so 
i^mous by hi^ justice^ bravery, and mimi^ceocei ^ 
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Aat his name is still held in the highest venera* 
tion over a great part of the East ; and the Oth- 
3nan Turks, so called in contradistinction to the 
Tartarian tribes, settled in Great and Little Tar- 
t^Xfy pretend that the Othtnan family is lineallf 
descended from this hero of antiquity. 

Kiun Kh^i, the successor of Ogus, dhided 
his father's extensive dominions among his six 
brothers and their sons. As each of these had 
four legitimate and four illegitimate sons^ Kiun 
Khin's dominions were greatly dismembered, 
and assumed a very different form. Such is the 
account given us by Abu*l Ghazi Bahadur Kh^n ; 
but Mirkhond, the Persian historian, affirms that 
the division of the nation into tribes, which this 
seems to allude to, happened during the reign 
of Ogus Kh^n. 

On the demise of Kiun Kh&n the state was 
successively governed by Ai, Juldus,' Mengli, 
Tingis, and 11 Kh^n ; but nothing satisfactory 
has been related concerning any of them, except 
the last, who was overthrown in battle, and 
stripped of his dominions by Siuntz KhSn. 

Notwithstanding the dreadftil massacre, and 
the destruction of the Mogul empire which at- 
tended this defeat, two branches of II Kh&n> 
family, viz. his son Kajan and his nephew Na- 
gos, found means to escape with their wives, 
and retired into the mountains with all the cattle 
that had been left by the victorious Tartars. 
After travelling for a considerable time, they 
ascended an exceeding high mountain by a nar- 
ix>w and dangerous path ; and on their gaining 
the summit, beheld a delightful tract of coun- 
try, interspersed with charming meadows and 



crystal streamlets, abounding with a rich variety 
of fruits, and enclosed on all sides by such lofty 
mountains as promised them security from any 
future invasion. Here, therefore, they fixed 
their new habitations ; and here their descend* 
ants are said to have lived fpr upwards of four 
hundred years. But, their numbers rendering a 
migration expedient, they resolved to return to 
the ancient seat of their progenitors. This step, 
however, for some time, appeared impracticable, 
as the narrow path that had conducted Kajan 
and Nagos into the country had been long de*- 
jtroyed ; but, having at length discovered that 
one of their boundaries was not very thick in a 
tjertain place, and also that it consisted entirely 
of iron ore, they set fire * to a layer of wood and 
another of chaix:oal, and, by the application of 
seventy pair of leathern bellows, melted the 
mountain in such a manner that an opening was 
made large enough for a loaded camel to pass ^ 
and through this passage the people marched out 
with inexpressible joy . 

At this time the Moguls are said to have beett 
governed by a prince of the posterity of Kajan, 
called Bertegena Kh^n. This personage immedi* 
ately acquainted the neighbouring tribes with 
the sally his people had made out of Irgana Ron, 
and persuaded many of them to put themselves 
under his government. H« th«n marched 

* This tale, notwithstanding its absurd appearance, is 
certainly founded upon some real event ; for the anniver- 
sary ot it is still observed in the empire of the Moguls* 
They make, upon that day, apiece of iron red hot ; then 
the Kh4n strikes it with a hammer ; the officers of dis* 
tinction do the iike> and last of all« thse common people of 
every tribe. 
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ligainst a tribe of the Tartars, who had made 
forniidable pi^parations to oppose him, and gave 
them an entire overthrow, sparing none but the 
young people, whom he divided among his own 
Bubjects. This decisive victory, which happened 
four hundred and fifty years, after the excision pf 
the Moguls by Siuntz Kh^n, had such an effect 
on the other Tartarian tribes, that, ndtwithstand* 
4ng their numbers were still superior to the 
JMogulS) they resolved to elude the vengeance of 
^he conqueror by voluntary submissions. 

After the decease of 3ertezena Kh4n the Mo«- 
;guls were successively governed by eighteen 

.|>rinces; but as scarcely any thing occurs r«« 
:£pecting them, except their names and accession^, 

I'we shall pass over the uninteresting catalogue ki 
•Mlence, only observing that the last of thei«, 

. Jessugi K.h§n, was the father of the celebrated 
Jenghiz Khan, with whose reign the proper his* 
torical period of the Tartars commences, as that 

. of the Homans does with Romulus, and that of 

.ithe;Arabsiwith Mahomet. 
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CHINESE. 



Frofn their Origin to the Commencement of thefr%t 
Dynasty called Hya. 



THE Chinese, like the Egyptians, and many 
other nations, assume to themselves too 
high an antiquity, as fixing the reign of their 
first emperor, Fo-hr, near three thousand fears 
before the commencement of the Christian aera^ 
whereas neither Homer nor Herodotus has inti- 
mated that they ever heard of fliuch a people ; 
fK>r do any of the Persian histoiians take the 
least notice of the Chinese, as a nation, before 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, and the 
declension of the Persian empire. Their origin 
has been long a subject of dispute among the 
leatned ; but Sir William Jones has rendered it 
highly probable, from a comparative view of se- 
veral circumstances, that the Chinese and Hin- 
doos were anciently the same people, and that 
the existing differences between the nations may 
be justly, ascribed to the care with which the 
Hindoos have preserved their old language, ri- 
tual and family alliances, while the Chinese have 
accepted of a new religion, and, by a mixture of 
Tartarian blood, from the tinie of their first 
establishment, have at lengtli formed a race dis- 
tinct in appearance both from the Hindoos and * 
the Tartars. 

Of the form of government anciently prevail- 

* Vide Asiatick Researches, VoL II. page 3^d. 
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Ing in China nothing material has been recorded 
either by the Gi^eek or Roman writers* How« 
ever, the Chinese historians inform us that it 
was monarchical, and have given a long series o^ 
their emperors from Fo-hi to the present time. 
The en^ror of China, at the present day, is 
vested wiih absolute authority, and the venera- 
Utm he receives from his subjects falls but little 
short of adoration. Even bis nearest relatives 
are obliged to kneel in his presence; and the 
least of his commands are as implicitly obeyed 
as if they came down from heaven. 

'With respect to their system of Eiith or divine 
wot*ship, many authors are inclined to suppose 
that the fii-st p^^ers of China tnspit^d their 
children with proper sentiments of the Supreme 
Being* Sir William Jones, however, justly ob- 
serves, that ^ the ihiportatlon of a new religion 
^^ into the country^ about the first century of our 
^< sera, naturally suggests the idea that the an* 
*^ cient system had been found inadequate to 
^^ the purpose of restraining the pc^ulace from 
*^ those offences against conscience and virtue, 
'^ which the civil power could not punish^ Of 
*^ the religious opinions entertained by Confu- 
'< cius and his followers (says the same ingeni- 
^ ous r gentleman) we may glean a general 
"notion from the fragments of their works 
" translated by Couplet. They professed a firm 
" belief in the supreme God, and demonstrated 
'' his existence and his providence from the ex- 
" quisite beauty of the celestial bodies, and the 
*' wonderful onier of nature in the whole fabrick 
" of the visible world. From this belief they 
" deduced a system of ethicks which Confuchis 
" himself has summed up in a few words at the 



^4 Miirifek4?, 

<<cfosie'of M» book entitled Liitv Yui— <« Hte^ 
« says the philbsO{>l^ei% \*tto~ Wilt be firffy per* 
**• snaded that the Lord of He&f^»)^ govertts the 
<* universe, who shall ia aH things choose ftiodef* 
** ration, who shall perfectly know bift owrt 
<< specieS) and so act antong thev6t tfhdt his life 
«* and manners may conform to his kn^owledge^ 
« of God and man, maty be truly swd to dis* 
** charge all the* duties of a sage, and to be for 
* exalted abOTeth^ common he^l of thehumani*' 
" race/* S«eh a i^gion, howe^r, could nevei^ 
have been gerierdi; aUd it appears from ereditrfe 
authority, that the Chinese bad &a atident system 
of superstitiofts ceremonfesj which bore A strict 
r^gembtajlte to soine parts of the okl Ihdian 
Worship. They believed in the agency of tute- 
hffy spirits- Who presided over kingdoms, pnK 
vftiees, atid i^Uies, and particularly oVpr firey 
th^ most brttKam of the elementS4 Theyalsc^' 
s^th to hate addres^d their w>Ws and homsige 
to the vtfttUle tnaterial heaven^ or %t leatft tp a 
cdestial viKue inseparable from heaven itself; 

The Chinese, according to their own histdrl^ 
asris, were, eVen from the moat remote aiitiqliityi 
superibr to the rest of ifiankhid in wisdom and 
ittj^riuity* Their first princes are s»dto haver 
irivehted every art that tended' to civilis^e or im^ 
prove the mind of mdnj and their itierthants 
^re described as being better versed in the ftrtai 
bf commerce, navigation, 8cc. than any other 
tiatibti : but the fdbUacy of these pretences Has 
been clearly demonstrated, not only from their 
general ignorante whert first visited by the Je- 
suits, but also from the fragments of their own 
classical books^ and froth the figure they, at 

» Vide Asiatick Researches, Vol. U. page 37$. 
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fireseAt, make in the republick of letters. Thejr . 
appear^ however, to have been greatly addicted 
to commerce, and to have exhibited, on most 
occasions, a mild, humane, and modest dispo- 
sition, though they have sedulously avoided in- 
termixing with foreigners, and have never suf- 
fered any considerable colonies from other nations 
to settle among them. 

^ P'o-hi, * the celebrated founder of the Chinese 
empire, was raised to the throne on account of 
his superior merit, and honoured with the epi- 
thet of Tyen-tse^ or the Son of Heaven^ to denote 
that he was more favoured by the Supreme 
Being than the rtst of mankind. He is described 
as an equitable prince, a famous legislator, and 
a profound mathematician. He is also said to 
have instituted marriage ; to have obliged the 
men and vVomen to wear diffettrnt habits y to 
have bred, in a park, six sorts of domestick ani- 
mals for religious sacrifices ; to have invented 
eight qiuL or symbols, consisting of thnee lines 
each, which differently combined make sixty- 
fimr, and sbrve for expressing any occurrence ; 
and to have chosen a dragon, or dragon-horse^ 
to be his assistant^—wlience the figure of a dragon 
was always borne on the Imperial banners. He 
established a prime minister ; divided the govern- 
ment of his empire among four mandarins -y and 
died, after a very long reign, universally regret- 
ted by his subjects. 

Shin-nong, the successor of Fo-hi, received 

* The Chinese writers affirm,that, his mother* walicing 
upon the brink of a lake in the province of Shen-si, saw a 
large print of a man's foot upon the sand ; and, being sur- 
rounded by a rainbow, she became impregnated, and) in 
4ue time, was delivered of Fohi. 
2D 2 
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his namej which implies a ceU^ikil hManttimt, 
from the circumstance of his tnventitig several 
agricultural implements, and teaching his sub* 
jects to sow five different storts of ^rahi. He al- 
so discovered the quafities^ of various medicinBl 
plants; appointed publfck marleets ; and appHed 
himself with unremitting assiduity to the aog- 
mentation of commerce. He cultivated, wiUi 
his own hatids, the fieM which furnished him 
with com and fruit for some of his religious sa^ 
(Orifices; and died, at an advanced age, at Chah}r« 
ang, in the province of Hu^uanlg* 

Whang-ti is said to have exhibited a sweet 
and engaging disposition in his youth, and aft 
uncommon depth of judgment and sagacity ii» 
his maturer years. He succeeded Yu-wang, of 
whom nothing satisfactory is recorded, and great- 
ly extended the limits of his empire. He al» 
so created six Ko-Iau or prime ministers, of 
^hom the ftf6t was appoirited his mandarin his- 
toriographer ; the second was intrusted with tlje 
composition of the Kya-tse, • or cycle 6f sixty- 
years, which the Chinese, at present, call the. 
Lo-she-wha-kya, or construction of sixty con- 
versions ; the third received orders to form a 
sphere and kalendar; the fourth undertook ta 
regulate numbers and measures t the fifth had 
the care of improving musick t &nd the sixth was^ 
commanded to make twelve copper bells in 'or- 
der to represent the twelve months of the year« 

* This cycle had on one side ten characters^ named 
Tyen-kan, and on the other twelve, palled Tichi. The 
former had the denomination of the ten roots ; and the lat- 
ter that of the twelve branches. Every year was marked 
by one of each sort, which were so combined that the- 
same two si^ns never csune in conjunction till the cyclft 
was expired. 



W%i«i^.ti Kkemi'ise fo«md out t^e art of dying f 
caused bridges to be built over rivers, and cd^ 
fins to be tmede lor Uie dead ; erected a Rmgnafi- 
cent edifice fer the ceiebrattofi of dtvin® wov^ 
dblpi ; afid commutsic^ed to bn subjects tbe mt 
of making waggons, chariots, arma,nets^ earthen 
ware^ and avosical instrumeiits. He is latd to 
have swaved the sceptre nsar an hundred years, 
ftAd to halve died in tlie fortieth year of tlie 
second cycle. 

The son of Whaag-ti having beea from hi» 
fhfancy, a zealotis in^itator of the virtues, of the 
first founder of the empire, was next invested 
with the silpreme dignity^ and recdved the ap-^ 
|>eHfttiotl of Shao^hati or youngs Fo-M. This 
prince increased the pomp of the religious sacri* 
fices by accompanying them with concerts of 
fi^usick. Hq also improved his dominions by 
tlearirig the channels of rivers and levelling^ 
tugged roa4s ; and is said to have taken the 
hint frt>m the appearand of the * fot^g^whaagy. 
to distinguish his oflRcers by the figures of vari- 
ous birds which they a^erward wore on their 
clothes. The greatest part of Shau-hau's reign^ 
was passed iti tranquitlfty ^ btit the hitter part of 
It was dfstufljed by nine chn-hew or feudatory 
princes, who distfiH>6d tbeolxkr of the sacrifices, 
ahtilned the populace w^h various magical de-^ 
lusions, and attempted to overttmi the system; 
of govefnment. Shau-hau died dvring these 
troubles, in the eighty-fourth ytar of his reign,, 

* This ' extraordinary bird^ fesembliftg the phoemix, H 
said to have made its appearance at the accession of Shau* 
hau, and occasioned universal rejoicings in the empire : a& 
the Chinese affirm that it never visits their country but 
when the throne is filled by % virtuous prince;^ 
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and was buried at Kyo-few, in the ptoviinceof 
Sfaan-tong. 

Chwen-hyonext ascended the imperial throne ;: 
and annexed the priesthood to the crown, in or^ 
der to correct some abuses which had recently 
crept into the celebration of divine worship. He 
also extirpated the race of the nine rebellious 
princes, who had disturbed the peace (^ the em- 
pire; and invented an astronomical instrument 
to give a more adequate idea of the celestial 
bodies^ He is likewise said to have made some 
considerable regulations in the kalendar, and to< 
have appointed certain mandarins to preside 
over the mines, forests, and rivers, in his domi* 
nions. He enjoyed the imperial dignity about 
twenty-eight years, and was interred, amidst 
universal lamentations, at Pu-yang. 

Tiko, who was next invested with the govern- 
ment, has been highly extolled by the Chinese 
historians as a prince of exemplary piety, sound 
judgment, and great munificence. His brothers 
and nephews he created sovereign princes in the 
province of Se-chwen, and died in the seventieth 
year of his reign. 

Chi succeeded his fatheF in the em{nre ; but 
as he devoted his time entirely to voluptuousness 
and debauchery, he was deposed, after an inglo- 
rious reign of eight years, and his brother, Yau^ 
was placed on the vacant throne. 

Yau is described as the most famous legislator 
of the Chinese, and the model of their best em- 
perors. By the assistance of his mathematicians, 
he regulated the twelve kinar months, and re- 
established the intercalated ones, which return- 
ed seven times in nineteen years. He is said to . 
have erected six supreme tribunals which still 



person of the name oC Shun, whoy thcwgh ol^ 
»G»n: exCraetiocrf was jusll^f entitM to the 
bi^hevt di^tks qb acoount c^ bis justice, equa^r^ 
ttn^tf, Mitl oth»* exctrikm viirm»&. Yau lived < 
m perfect trAncytiilHty with his itew associate for 
ihef space of twentyyeig^ yeais^ and died at a very* 
advanced age in full possession of h\& peo^'St 
afifection* . 

Shuni immediately after his accessi€»), pakl 
his solefnn homage to Shs^-tt ; and enacted 
tbcise Idws on which the present government oft 
the em[Hre is founded* Soon after bis bene-* 
finctor's decease he tnmted his dominions to thai 
care of his prime ministers^ and continued to 
motim^ for the space of three years, the loss of sk 
monarch whom he had ever loved, with filial af* 
fection* - But at the expiration of that time he 
took possession of the imperial palace, and re« 
ceived the homage of all his tributaries. He ia 
said to have made, an annual progress through all 
the provinces of his empire, in order to reward 
or punish the governors according tc their de« 
6ei*ts ; and it is even affirmed, that, by one of his 
orclonances, he permitted any of his subjects to 
expose .whatever could be pronounced blameable 
in his own conduct. He always honoured lite* 
rary characters with his favour and protection j 
and possessed Euch unfeigned patriotism that he 
provided for the welfare of his people by taking 
Yu for his colleague in the government, to the 
exclusion of his own decendants. He died at 
the advanced s[ge of an hundred and ten years^ 
and was buried in the province of S hen-si ; but 
his virtues and munificence have been immortaU • 
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Ised by the femcais ConfuciuS) and afi th^ Ch^ 
nese historians of sacceeding ages« 

Thus have we narrated, as concisely as pos* 
sible, the ancient history of the Chinese, which, 
though confessedly romantick'in many particularst 
contains many emanations of truth, and may 
therefore be presented, without apdogy, to the 
curious reader. 

On the demise of Shun the crown of China be- - 
came hereditary in the famUy of Yu, and the 
Chinese dynasties, of which that called Hya was 
the first, commenced immediately upon that 
prince's accession. As those dynasties, there- 
fore, still continue, the commencement of them^ 
by an European historian, may be considered a& 
a new epoch, ^^at which the modem history of 
China wiU naturally begin« 
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AARON meets his brother Moses by divine appoint- 
-" ment, voL ii. 87. — Presents himself before Pharaoh |. 
king of Egypt, /^it/.-^Indulged with a glorious vision 
o£ the Deity, lOO.-^Makes a golden idol at the request 
o£ the Israelites, ibid. — Offers sacrifice on the new al- 
tmr, 103. — His two sons struck dead by fire from hea- 
ven, i^tV.-~E^xciuded from entering the promised landi 
104.— 'Stripped of his sacerdotal robes, and expires on 
the summit of Mount Horeb, 105. 
AhassiUt Christianity planted in, ix. 124. 
Abatunes believe their kings to be descended from Solo- 
mon and the queen of Sheba* Ids. 
Abel, bom in the second year of the world, i. 115..— 
Offers an acceptable sacrifice to God, f^xV/.— Assassi- 
nated by his brother Cain, 116. 
ABgarus^ a name common to the kings of Edessa, ix. 60. 
Abibali a king of Tyre, contemporary with David, viii. 

201. 
Abijab succeeds Rehoboam in the kingdom of Israel, ii. 

148. — Defeats Jeroboam's army, 149. 
Abimiiecb, king of the Philistines, seems to have had 
some intercourse with the Deity, ii. 11.— Captivated 
by the charms of Abraham's wife, whom he supposed 
to be a single woman, but convinced of his mistake by 
a dream, j6id. — Almost the same transaction happened 
between Abimelech's successor and Abraham's son 
Isaac, 12. 
dbner, a general in the Israelitish army^ proclaims tshbo« 
shethkingat Mahanaim on the death of Saul, ii. 131.^« 
Defeated by David's army» and compelled to flee for his 
life, ibid. — Revolts from his allegiance, and goes ovei^ 
. to king David, 132.— Assassinated by J oab, itid» 
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lAbomtnua^ a-ftmoiis Tyrian/ said to liavQp^yzled Solo^ 
mOn with his subtle questions, viii. 195. 

Aborigines^ in Italy ; luetorians much divided concerning 
them, V. 2. 

dbrabam^ the progenitor of ti»e J[cwi«h- nation, removes 
with his father Terah into Haran, ii. 55.— Migrates, in 
obedience to the Divine command, into the land of Ca- 
naan, 56. — Removes into Egypt to elude the effects of 

. agrievous famine, i^. — Quits Egypt, and offers a solemn 
sacrifice at Bethel,57.— Removes to the land of Moreh^ 
and contracts a friendship with three of the most pow- 
erful inhabitants, ih. — Removes to Hebron; and receives 
an assurance from the Deity that his posterity shall be 
Irke the stars «f heaven for multitude, 57.'*— Is favoured 
with some important revelations concermng the future 
'condition of his descendants, 58H-^Brings up Ishmael 
as the promised heir of all his substance, 59.-^Recdives 
the rite of circumcision, and' is assured that Sarah, not- 
'wkhstanding her advanced age, shall bear. a son, 
'i^i</.— ^Entertains -three angels in the plains of-Mamre^ 
60.— Intercedes for the preservation of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, 61.— -Removes into the country of the'JPhilis- 
tinost -where Sarah attracts the notice of Abimekch^ 
but is sent back from court with valuable presents, 
tbid.-^Makts a feast to his household at the birth of 
I«aac, «*«rf.— 'Prevailed on to dismiss flagar andlsh* 
mael, ii. 62. — Gives a glorious proQf of his iaith'and 
obedience by preparing to offer Isaac for a burnt sacri- 
fice, t^it/.—- Purchases the eave of Machpelah for the 
sepulture of Sarah, 63. — Sends his servant to Haran in 
iquest of a wife for Isaac, t^ii/.*— Marrie8'K«turah>at 
the advanced age of a hundred and forty-one, 64.— <> 
' Dies in the hundred and seventy-fifth year of his age, 
and is buried in the cave of Machpelah, 4hid, 

Ahahm causes his brother AmiAon to be assassinated, and 

flees for refuge to the court of the king of Geshur, iik 

136.«^Obtains a pardon from his father David, and soon 

afterward extites a rebellion, ibid — Publicly violates 

his father's concubines, 138. — Caught by his hair in the 

branches of atree.-and stabbed to the heart by Joab, lS9k 

Academy y Alexandrran, founded by Ptolemy Soter, i. 230» 

Acban^ an Israelite, put to death for sacrilege, ii. 110. 

^dbiemenes, the family of, so illustrious, that Xerxes, at 

the height of hisgtory, was proud o£ deriving bispedi> 

gree froni it,^ viii. 33. 
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Ichilles, commander in chief of the Egyptian arfkiy, de- 
frauds Cleopatra of her share in the government, i. 289. 

Acbishj king of the Philistines, receives David into his 
prelection, ii. 16. 

Achor^ valley of, in Palestine, ii. 24. 

Acbteus usurps the sovereignty of Asia Minor, viii. 232.r- 

' Delivered up to Antiochus and put to death, 234. 

Acrisiust king of Argos, transfers the seat of government 
to Mycenae, iii. 4. 

Acorts, king of Egypt, revolts against the Persians, but 
dies before the commencement of hostilities, i. 223. 

Actisanes, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, ascends the throne 
on the expulsion of Amasis, i. 203. — ^Banishes Egyp- 
tian robbers to a barren situation, ihid. 

Actium, battle of, vi. 101. 

Acca, Laurentina receiyes the twins, Romulus and Remus, 

Adndy a god of the ancient Syrians, at first designed to 
represent Benhadad the Second, viii. 208. 

Adam, created, i. 112. — Placed in the garden of Eden, 
and empowered to give a name to every living creature, 
113. — ^Eats of the forbidden fruit, and receives sen- 
tence of death, 114. — ^Expelled from Paradise, 115. — 
Dies in the nine hundred and thirtieth year of his age, 
118. — ^Various conjectures respecting the place of his 
sepulture, tb. 

Adiabene, history of, ix. 62. 

Adberbal assassinated by command of Jug^rtha, v. 298. 

Adonis, death of ; annually lamented by the Phoenician 
'women, viii. 195. 

Adonijab makes splendid preparations for his accession to 
the throne of his father David ; but, on Solomon's be- 
ing proclaimed, takes sanctuary at the horns of the al- 
tar, and is permitted to retire to his own house, ii. 142. 
— Sentenced to death for an improper request, 143. 

Adonizedeky king of Canaan, famous for his insolence and 
cruelty, ii. 8. 

Adrian, his extraction and character, vi. 260. — Obtains 
the empire by means of a forged will, 261. — Dies in 
the sixty-second year of his age, and the twenty-second 
of his reign, 269. , 

Adrian in Britain, his wi^, &c. ix. 184. * 

Attius, a Roman general, undertakes to engage the Hunns 
Voii.IX. 2E 
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to act against Tlieodosius in cas€ he refused to acknow- 
ledge the tool of his own ambition, vii. S3, 

JBgiaieus, first king of Sicyon, iii. 4. 

JEme/tanus expects to obtain the empire, but is slain by 
his own men to ma,ke room for Valeris^n, vi. 334. 

JEneas arrives at Latium, v. 5, 

JJraiigb, a Persian monarch of the Peishdadian dynasty, 
viii. 168. ^ 

Africa, description of, vii. 285. 

'^gf'gf king of Amalek, hewed in pieces by the prophet 
Samuel, i. 344. '^ *^ . 

A^atboclet, brother of Agathoclea, queen of fegypt, at- 
tempts to usurp the regency, but is torn to pieces by 
the populace, i. 255. ^ 

AgesHaus, a Spartan prince, his history and character, 
iv. 7&. 

AgU^ king of Sparta, resolves to make war on the 
Eleans, iv. 36. 



-, and son of Archidamus, his bold 

speech to Philip of Macedon, iv. 283. 

Agis HI. a Spartan king, attempts to restore the constitu* 

-tion of his country, but is treacherously seized and put 

to death by the Ephori. 

Agrarian \9W, first springs from the vanity and ambition 

of Cassius, V. 104. 
jl^nWa Julius, his exploits in Britain, ix. 181.— Recalled 
by Domitian, and dies shortly after in retirement, 184. 
Agrippa^ son of Aristobulus, and grandson of Herod the 
Great, invested with the tetrarchy of Abilene, and the 
regal title, ii. 292. 

— , Menenius, by a well-timed application of a fable, 

crushes a mutiny, v. 83. 
Agrifipina, wife to Germanicus, exerts herself to procure 
the empire for her son Nero, who afterw^ids causes 
her to be put to death, vi. 174. 

.. , sister to Caligula^ prostituted to the emperor's 

companions, and afterwards banished, vi. X51. 
Ahab ascends the throne of Israel, and marries Jezebel» 
princess of Zidan, it. 151. 

-. invaded by Benhadad, king of Syria, ii. 153.— Slain 

by an arrow at the battle of Ramoth Gilead, 155. 
^baz, king of Judah, provokfes.«h« Almighty by his im* 
piety, and is punished with a formidable invasion, li. 
Ij64.--<^auses a heatheni&h altar to be erocted in the 
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temlpte, 1^.— >Dies in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
and the sixteenth of his reign, ibid. 

Abatsiab, king of Judah, desperately wounded at Hamotli 
Gilead, ii. 159. 

— . king of Israel, sortie account of, ii. 156. 

Ahimelecb furnishes David with bread and the sword of 
6oh*ath, ii. 127. 

Abitbopel advises Absalom to send a strong detachment 
against David; but, on his -counsel being neglected, 
puts a period to his own existence, ii. 138. 

Jboliab, a person of extraordinary skill, appointed to over- 
look the Israel itish artificers during the erection of the 
Tabernacle, ii. 102. 

At, city of, reduced by the Israelites, under the command 
of Joshua, ii. 5. 

Alarick, king of the Goths, ravages Italy, and makeahim- 
;self master of Rome» ix< 210. 

Albania f history of, ix. 50, 

Alha Lowa^ founded by Ascaniiis, v. Y. 

Albinu* aodices causes himself to be p/oclaifoedemperttr, 
but is soon defeated and slain, vi. 300. 

Albion^ Britain so called in anci^it times, ix. I6l. 

Mcibiade* appointed to the command of the Athenian ar- 
mament, iii. 207. — Accused of defacing the statues of 
Mercury at Athens, 216. — Eludes the fury of his ene- 
mies by retiring to Sparta, 218.*- Persuades the Spartans 
to act with vigour against the Athenians, 232.-^Ac- 
count of his conduct in Sparta, 268— Recalled to 
Athens, 275.— Chosen commander in chief by sea and 
land, with supreme authority, 287. — ^Accused, and al- 
most unanimously condemned, in a publick assembly, 
291. — Assassinated by a party of Phrygians as he strives 
to escape from his house, which had been set on fire 
by order of Pharnabazus, iv. 14. 

Altmanst history of the, ix. 229. 

Aleetas, king of Epirus, experiences many vicissitudes of 
fortune, ix. 34. 

AlcjimUf king of Lydia, famous for hia equity and muni- 
ficence, viiL 293. 

Alexander yanneus, son of Hyrcan, confined by his tyran-^ 
tiical brother, but afterward set at liberty and invested 
with the Jewish government, ii. 231.— Treated with 
contempt by the citizens of Jerusalem, 233.— Crushes 
the rebellion, and renders himself terrible to the ad- 
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jacent nations. 234. — ^Dies in his camp at the siege of 
Regaba, 235. 

Mexander the Great recommended b^ his father to the care 
of Aristotle, iv. 237. — Dispatched by Philip to offer 
peace to the Athenians, 300. — Defends the cause of the 
divorced Olympias at a nuptial feast, 305. — Ascends 
the throne of Macedon ; some sketches of his cha* 
racter, 309. — Crosses the Danube and defeats the TrU 
balH, 313.— Take% and plunders the city ofThebes»315. 
— Leads a powerful army into Asia, 318. — Gains a bril- 
liant victory over the Persians at the Granicus, 322.'— • 
Demolishes the city of Halicamassus, 326.— Restores 
to the Asiaticks their hereditary rights, and to th« 
Greeks their favourite democracy, 327 — Fulfils the ora- 
cle relative to the Gordian knot, 331. — Warned to be- 
ware of his physician, Philip, who was saidtohavecoi^ 
trived his death : bat, on his recovery, testifies the moat 
extraordinary gratitude to his slandered friend, 334.-* 
Defeats the Persians in a pitched battle ; chases Dariut 
from the scene of action ; and takes captives Sysigam« 
bis and Statira, w^om he treats with unparalleled ge« 
nerosity»339T-Reduces Tyre after an obstinate siege o£ 
seven months, 346. — Is acknawledged king of Egypt,, 
and founds the city of Alexandria, 348.— Gains a vic« 
tory over Darius vrhich decides the fate of Asia, and 
secures to him the dominion of the East, 354.— -Orders 
the body of Darius to be inferred wiih suitable magn'-^ 
ficence, aud marries Barcenc, the eldest daughter of that 
prince,356. — Receives the submissions of several princes 
on the eastern bank of the Indus, 366. — Dangerously 
wounded at the capital of the Mallians, ZT'^. — Liqui- 
dates the debts of his soldiers to the amount of four mil- 
lions sterling, iv. 380. — Murders his friend Clitus in % 
state of inebriety, and dies in the thirty-third year of 
his age, and the thirteenth of his reign, 384. 

Alexander t.ioi\ of Ptolemy Physcon, causes his mother to 
be put to death for treason, and is driven from the 
throne, i. 276. 

, son of Hyrcan, set at liberty by his mother, and 
takes his brother Absalom under his protection, ii. 231,. 
-, son of Herod, married to the princess of Cap- " 



padocia, ii. 267 — Put to death at Sebaste, 271. 

-, son of Amyntas, ascends the throne of Mac9« 



don, ir. 157- 
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Alexander, son of C&ssander, lays c aim to Uue crown of 

Macedon» iv. 430. 
* , ascends the imperial throne on the death of Ht- 

liogabalus, vi. 3I5. 

Zebiaaf an impostor, raised up by Ptolemy Fhy»> 
con, viii. 266. 

-, king of Epiros, treacherously murdered» is* 



35, 

-» son of Pyrrhus, ascends the throne of Epirus^ . 



and gains a signad victory over the IHyrians, ij^, 45. 
-, brother of lamblichus, raised to. the kingdom 



of Emesaby Mark Antony, ix. 62. 

Alexandria, the metropolis of Egypt, described, 1. 171 .«- 
Dreadful massacre of the inhabitants by permission of 
Ptolemy Physcon, i. 26r. 

Jlexiut Cotnmenus, some account of, vii. 217. 

, son of Manuel, declared successor to the imperiaT. 
seat^but afterward treacherously strangle vii. 236. 

, son of Isaac Commenus, subverts the govemmeht, 
vii. 240.-^Deluded into a dungeon, and put to death 
by John DucaS) 247. 

Jltars of the ancient Scythians described, viii. 318. 

Amalamntbat daughter of Theodorick, king of the Ostro- 
goths, governs the kingdom of Italy, during Athala- 

' rick's minority, with great tupudence and moderation : 
but, having unfortunately taken her cousin Theodotue 
for her colleague, she is banished and put to death, ix. 

Amalekt land of, its situation, &c. ii. 43. 

Amalekitet, history of the, i. 342. 

Ammosis, king of Egypt, his tyrannical reign, i. 202. — 
Expelled by Actisancs, king of Ethiopia, 203. 

AmaaU usurps the kingdom of Egypt, and causes Apries 
to be strangled,. 215. — Some sketches of his birth and 
character. — His publick works, munificence, &c. 216^-— 
Renounces the friendship of Polycrates, and dies in the- 
forty-fourth year of his reign, 218. — His dead body taken, 
from the sepulchre, by order, of Cambyses, and reduced 
to ashes, 219. 

Amazidb, king of Judah, history of his reign, ii. 161 

Amon, king of Judah, his impious reign, which, in less, 
than two years, terminates in his assassination, ii. I72i. 
2 E 2. 
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Jmmon, land of, its situation. &c. ii. 44. 

, Eon of David commits incest with one of his sister*, 
and is murdered at the instigation of Absalom, 136. 

Jmmonitett history of the, i. 328. 

Ampbictyofit third king of Athens, his reign remarkable 
for the establishment of the council of Amphictyons, 
iii. 5. 

Awiytaust king of Egypt, expels the Persians, but is soon 
afterwards slain by Darius in battle, i. 222. 

Jnaiim, a barbarous race so called, cut off by the Israel- 
ites, ii. 7- 

Anattasius dtcXzred emperor amidst universal acclamations, 
vii. 126.— Degenerates from his former virtue, and his 
reign is disturbed by cabals and invasion, vii. 173. 

I. II. succeeds Philippicus.— Resigns the empire 

to Leo, and is afterward put to death, vii. 175. 

Ancus Murtiiu, fourth king of Rome, some account of 
his reign, v. 33. 

Andronicus, sumamed the Elder, refuses his father Chris- 
tian burial, vii. 264. — ^Assumes the monastick habit, 
and dies in a cloister, in the seventy-second year of his 
age,26r. 

— , grandson of the former, seizes on Constantly 

nople, but is uterly defeated by the Turks, and falls a 
Tictim to intemperance in the forty-fifth year of his ^ 
age, vii. 268. 

Angels^ vision of, seen by the patriarch Jacdb, ii. 69. 

Angeius Isaac, gains the affection of the populace by his 
gentleness and moderation, vii. 237. 

Anicetes takes up arms for the restoration of royalty in 
Pontus, but his exertions are defeated by the vigilance 
of the Romans, ix. 32. 

Anna, a venerable prophetess, bears testimony- to the 
coming of the Messiah at Jerusalem, ii. 274. 

Antatcidas, a Spartan minister at the court of Persia, 
sketch of his character, iv. 107. — Equips a powerful 
fleet, and compels the Grecian confederates to comply 
with a dishonourable peace, which was^ therefore, 
called by his name, 113. 

-Ant^^tut, one of the first kings of Mauritania, ix. 105. 

AnUdtiuviantt history of considered, i. 137* — Causes of 

their longevity examined, 139. 
Antbeffon, a maritime city near Majuma, ii. 42. 

Autbemiut invested with the sovereignty of the West by 
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LeO| vU. 101.— Massacred, by the command of his son- 
in-law, Ricimer, 105. 

AntigonusrtsoXwes to make himself master of Asia, iv.4^7. 
— Is slain in battle near the town of Ipsus, 430. 

Antigonus Gonatue assumes the crown of Macedon, iv. 434« 
—Dies in the eighty-first year of his age, 43&. 

Jtilibanus and Libanus^ a chain of mountains in Judea,. 
described, ii. 21 . 

Jntiocb, city of, founded by Seleucus, viii. 221. 

Jntiocbtu Soter, son of Seleucus, receives the hand of Stra»- 
tonice and the sovereignty of Upper Asia from his in- 
dulgent parent, viii. 225. — Erects a magnificent chapel 
to his father's memory,, and acquires the^ surname of 
Soter, by an expedition against the Gauls, 226. — Puts 
one of his sons to death, and dies shortly afterward in 
the nineteenth year of his reign, ibid. 

TJbcoe, account of his unhappy reign and death, 
viii. 227. 

the Great ascends the throne of Syria- at the in- 
stigation of his uncle Achaeus, viii. 230. — His govern- 
ment disturbed by the rebellion of Alexander and Molo, 
231.— Rebuilds the city of Lysimachia,23r.— Rifles a 
temple of Jupiter Belas, and is massacred by the enrag- 
ed populace in the fifty-second year of his age, and the 
thirty-seventh of his reign, 246. 

EpipbaneSf some account of his character and 
reign, viii'. 247. — Dies of a dreadful distemper in the 
twelfth year of his reign, 253. 

' — Kupator succeeds Epiphanes on the throne of 
Syria, viii. 253. — Declared a rewardof republick, 254. 
— Put to death by order of Demetrius, '256. 

' T'Ae'o* placed on the throne of Syria, but murdered 



soon afterwards, under a surgical operation, viii. 262. 
- Sidetest account of his reign and transactions. 



viii. 264. 

■ I — Grypust accession of to the crown of Syria, viii. 
267. — Compels his mother, Cleopatra to drink a dele- 
terious potion which she had offered him on his return 
from the chase, 268. — Assassinated, by his own sub- 
jects, in the forty -fifth year of his age, 270. 

. Cycyzenu4 obtains the sovereignty of Damascus 



Phoenice, and Coelo- Syria, viii. 270. 
— — , king of Comagene, history of his reign, ix. G^. 
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Antiquity, pretended to by the Egyptians, excesBive, i. 194, 

Jntiquitiet of Bethleheir and Nazareth, ii. 27. 

Jntipater, the father of Herod^. accoant of the means by 
which he rose to power, 245. — His generosity to Mali- 
chus, who afterward caused him to be poisoned, 248: 

Jjitipater, son of Herod, engages his friends to prejudice 
the king against his brothers, Alexander and Aristobu* 
,4us, who are accordingly charged with treason and put 
to death, 267, and seq. 

JbttipM, son of Herod, presents a memorial to Augustus* 
in order to deprive his brother Archelaus of the sove* 
reignty ofJudea,ii.278. 

Antony Mart, convenes the senate on account of JuUut 
Caesar's death, vi. 70. — Reads Caesar's will in the forum, 
exhibits his ensanguined robe, and rouses the populace 
to vengeance by an inflammatory speech, 71* — Demands 
fg^iard for the security of his person, and makes rapid 
atrides to absolute power, 73. — ^Enters upon the govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul, and besieges Brutus in the city 
of Mutina, 75 — Forms an alliance with Augustus 
and Lepidus, afterward called the second triumvirate, 
f7>— Gains a decisive battle over Brutus, 90 — Falls in 
love with Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, at the city of Tar- 
sus, 92.— Loses his military reputation by abandc^ning- 
himself to voluptuousness and debauchery, vi. 98.— 
Defeated by Augustus near the city of Actium, and 
plunged in the deepest distress by the defection of his. 
awmy, 102. — Petitions Augustus to spare his life, and 
to suffer him to pass the remainder of his days in ob- 
scurity^ 103 — Discovers the treachery of Cleopatra ; 
but on hearing that she was dead, laments her loss in,- 
the bitterest terms, and stabs himself with his own 
sword : after which he is undeceived and conducted to 
the queen, who expresses the most lively sorrow for his- 
niisfortunes, 107. — Advises Cleopatra to rely on the 
friendship of Proculeias, and expires in her arms, 108. 

Anttminut Pius, successor of Adrian, his reign and charac- 
ter, vi. 270. 

Antonius Lucius t^goyemor of Upper Germany, revolts from 
Domitian» and assumes the imperial ensigns, but is to. 
tally defeated by Nonnandus, vi . 241. 

At(Uf9is king of E^ypt, dethroned by Sabbaco, and retires 
to the fens, i. 5207. — At the expiration o£ fifty years ii" 
recalled to the government, 20S» 
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Aprtf Jrriui^ kills his son-in-law the emperoT) Kamerift^ 
nus, and is killed by Dioclesian, vi. 347. 

il/b/tf, highly venerated in Kgyptasthe living representftt' 
tivc of Osiris, i. 182 — ^Enormous sum expended at the 
funeral of one who died of old age, I83. — Hadan oracIe» 
184. — Killed by Cambyses at the invasion of Egypt, 219^ 

Apparition^ said to have been seen by Brutus, vi. 83. 

Jppius Claudius, a man of austere manners, invested with 
the consulship, v. 74. — Opposes the creation of tribunes 
84^ — ^Eludes the vengeance of the tribunes by an act of 
suicide, 113. 

t the Decemvir, falls in love with VirgHiia, whom 

her father stabs , in order to preserve her honour, v. 135. 
— Kills himself in prison, 143* 

Jpries^ king of Egypt, promises to relieve the Jew'i, but 
treacherously deserts them, for which he is threatened, 
by Esekiel, with heavy calamities, I. dl4««-Ii tftke% 
captive by Amasts and put to deftth» 215. 

Jrabi Ancient t history of, ix. 136. 

utfraof, in Phoenicia, kings of, viii. 20T». 

Araduit a city of Phusnice, 194. 

Ararat'Mount, removal of mankind from the neighbour.^ 
hood of, i. I3.I. 

Ateadiut succeeds to the empire of the East, vii. 64. 

jfrc£«/ai/«, consort of queen Berenice, engages. Gabiniuft 
at the head of a numerous army ; but ii defeated, and 
eventually slain at the siege of Alexandria, i. 387. 

■ ' — , king of Macedon, his character and transac* 

tions, iv. 210. 

-, son of Gtaphyra, ascends the throne of Cappa«. 



docia; but falls a victim to grief during the reign cf Tlr 
berius, viii. 366. 

-, son of Herod, deposed from the government 



of Judea, and banished toyienne,.in Dauphine, ii.283^ 

Arcbidamut preserves the Lacedaemonians from destruc- 
tion, ill. 116. 

, king of Sparta, intrusted with the general^ 
conduct of the Peloponnesian war,.iii. 134. 

Archimedes f killed by a Roman soldier at the sacking of 
Acradina, iit. 203. 

Ardesbir Babekan, a Persian prince of the Sassanian 4^* 
nasty, viii. X82. 

— , the second of thajt name, obliged to retiiga tli<k^ 
crown to his nephew, yiii. 184. 
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Jrdaban, a l^ersian king of the Ashkanian dynasty^viiu 

181. 
Jrdavan, a Persian prince of the Ashkanian dynasty^ 

180. ^ 

Ariantcf, a king of the ancient Scythians, viii. 3S2. 
Jriaratbet VI. king of Cappadociai history of his reign^ 

viii. 362. 
■I V1I« treacherously poisoned at the instigation 

of his father-in-law, viii. 364. 

- VIIT. assassinated by his uncle, Mithrtdates, ia 



view ofdie Cappadocian army, viii. 364. 



ascends the throne of Cappadociaj but is 
soon expelled, and dies of grief, viii . ^65. 
Jripertt king of the Lombatds, imprudently divides the 
kingdom between his two sons, Partharit and Gund«- 
ben, ix. 283. 
JiripitbeSf a king of the ancient Scythians, viii. 330. 
Ariobarzanett a Mede so called, invested with tlie govern- 
ment of Armenia, viii. 348. 

, three of that name, kings of Cappadocia, 
their various fortune, viii. 365. 

-, king of Pontus, some account of, ix.i4. 



Jristide4, a famous Greek commander, resigns his com« 

mand to Mlltiades, iii. 42.— Banished by Ostracism, 

49.— Intrusted with the taxation of Greece, 95. 
^ittakmus teceiwes the kingdom of Lacedaemon, iii. 10.-— 

Sacriiices his daughter to avert a publtck calamity, and 

afterward kills himself on her grave, 20. 
ArUtobubtSy king of the Jews, account of hif reign, ii. 

231. 

, second of that name, usurps the succession of 

his brother Hyrcan« and excites many disturbances in 

Judea, ii. 236. 
Jtrittomeneti commander of the Messenian forces, account 

of his exploits, iii. 21. 
Jrittonicua seizes the crown of Pergamus, but is defeated 

and taken prisoner by the Romans, viii. 376. 
Jbritbmetick diTigently cultivated by the ancient Egyptian^ 

Aritu^ king of the Mysians said to have been ^lain b/ 

Amphialus, viii. 290. 
Arki Noah's, its figure and dimensions, i. 120. 
-^-*» of God, taken by the PhiCstines, ii^ \^» 
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Armenia Major ^ histoiy of, viil. 3^> 

'^ ',Minor, ditto, 356. 

Jr*aees^ founder of the Parthian monarchy, account of hU 

reign, ix. 72. 
Jr»n^ king of Persia, dispatched by the treachery of B%- 

goas, vii. 113. 
JrsinoCi consort of Ptolemy Philopater, assassinated for 

upbraiding the king with his licentious conduct, i. 25^^ 
Jrtabanus, king of the Parthians, account of, ix. 75. 

, king of Media, invited into Parthia, a sketch 

of his transactions in that country, ix. 80, and se^uelj,. 
', in. king of Parthia, projects an invasion of 



Media, but his design is frustrated by digath, ix. 83. 
-., son of Vologeses, history of his reign, ix. 86. 



ArtaSazeSf the first king of Pontus, ix. 3. 

Artaxares^ the restorer of the Persian monarchy, account^ 

of his reign, viii. 131. 
Artaxerxes^ king of Persiai history of his reign and transr 
actions, viii. 87. 

, surnamed Mnemon, succeeds Parius.Nothui 
on the throne of Persia, viii. 94. 

-lU. king of Persia,chiefly noticed for his friend- 



ship with the Romans, viii, 140. 
Jrtaxiat reyohs from Antiochus the Great, and founds the . 

kingdom of Armenia Major, viii. 337. 
— ^ 11. Invested with the government by the Armenir 

ans, but afterward expelled by Archeiau&and Nero, viii . 

347. 
Artemidorutt a Greek philosopher, deliveM a memorial to 

Julius Cxsar, containing a discovery of the conspiracy 

against his life, vi. 67. 
ArtemisfOf queen of Halicamassus, anecdote of, iii. 68. 
Arboces^ king of Iberia, history of his reign, ix. 49. 
Artuatdesy king of Armenia, some account of, viii. 346. 
I I , the second of that name, receives the Arme* 

nian diadem from the generosity of Augustus, viii. ,^47. 
Arybas^y king of Epirus, esteemed, by the ancients for hi« 

protection of literary men and productions, ix. 34. 
Aaa, king of Judah, effects a great refom^ation in the state 

and deposes his mother for patronising idolatry, ii. 149. 

— Gains a decisive victory over a numerous army of Cu- 

shites, and dies in the forty-first year of his reign, 150^ 
A^caniu* son of ^n^as, founds Alba Longa, v. 7. 
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jUcalon, a Philistine satrapy so called, soon reduced af^ef 
the death of Joshua, ii. 41. 

AfCttius, tri^d at Rome for the murder of Dio, but acquit- 
ted by the vanality of his judges, i. 284. 

Asdrubal, a Carthaginian general, gains some important 
victories in Spain ; but is at length assassinated by a 
Gaul, vii. 345. 

— , brother of the faniotis Hannibal, attacked in a 

disadvantageous situation, and slain by the HomanS) 
vii. 362. 

■ ' ' , the Carthaginian general in the third Punick 
war, surrenders himself to the Roman general : but hi^ 
wife, resenting the indignity, stabs her children, and 
throws herself into the flames, vii. 380* 

Asbdodf a famous port on the Mediterranean, and a Phi- 
listine satrapy, ii. 4t). 

jisber^ tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii. 33. 

A^bek. a Persian king of the Ashkahian dynasty, viii. 17^. 

AsbuKf founder of the Assyrian empire, ii. 3 17. 

Jissar Addirit king of Babylon, some account of, ii. 34I. 

Assyrian empire, history of the, ii. 3 17. 

Astarte, adored by the Phcenicians as the queen of hea- 
ven, viii. 195. 

Astronomy y supposed to be an invention of the ancient 
Egyptians, i. 245. 

■AstitlpbuSf king of the Lombards, puts an end to the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, which is changed to a dukedom^ 
ix.290. 

Astyages^ king bJF the Medes, history of his reign, viii. 9. 

Asycbis, king of Egypt, said to have built a magniBcent 
portico to the temple of Vulcan, and a pyramid of brick, 
1.207. 

Asylum^ opened by Romulus for the purpose of peopling 
his new city, v. 12. 

Ataulpbutt king of the Goths, account of his reign and 
transactions, ix. 210. 

Atbaliab endeavours to banish the worship of God froift 
Judea, ii. 161. 

Atbanarick^ king 6f the Goths, implores the protection oJE" 
Theodosius, and dies after a fortnijjht's residence at 
Constantinople, ix. 209. 

Atbens formed into a regular government by Cecrops am 
Egyptian, iii. 4. — ^Government of, from the establish^ 
inent of the Archons to the expulsion of Hippias, iii. 2^^ 
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Athens desolated by 'a pestilential distemper, iii. 138. 

demolished by Agis and Lysander at the termi* 

nation of the Peloponnesian war, iii. 3I8. 

■ rebuilt by Conon, and restored to its ancient 



splendour, iv. 106. — Besieged by Sylfei, and eventually- 
carried by storm, iv. 459. 

Atbeneus Aedicztts the temple of God, at Jerusalem, to 
J^iter Olympus, ii. 197. 

dUeas, king of Scythia, history of hts reign, viii. 332. 

Jtbronges, a gigantick peasant, raises dreadful common 
tions in Judea ; but is, at length, subdued by the royal 
party, ii. 280. 

Attains, kingof Pergamus, account of his reign and trans- 
actions, viii. 360. 

— ^ , brother of Emnenes II. history of his reign, viii. 

373. 

— III. son of Eumenes II. account of his tyrannical 
conduct, viii, 375. 

*— - — , praefect of Rome for the emperor Honorius, ob- 
truded as emperor on the inhabitants of that city, by 
Alarick; but soon afterwanl deposed, vii. 75. 

Attila, king of the Hunns, history of his reign, ix. 200. 

Atlast one of the first kings of Mauritania, ix. 105. 

Jitrebatiiy a tribe of ancient Britons, situated in Berk- 
shire, ix. 167. 

4ty*i king of Lydia, account of his reign and transac- 
tions, viii. 292. 

Avitus nominated by the representatives of Gaul to the 
empire of the West, vii. 97. 

Attguitut, nephew of Julius Cxsar, some sketches of his 
character, vi. 74. — Marches against Antony into Cisal- 
pine Gaul ; but, in compliance with the advice of Pan- 
sa, enters into a negociation with him, 77. — His inhu* 
man reply to a Roman who begged to have the rites of 
sepulture after his death, 91. — Gives his sister Octa- 
via in marriage to Antony, and agrees to a new divi- 
sion of the empire, 94. — Excites a revolt in the army 
ofLepidus, and banishes his former colleague to Cir- 
cxurn, 97.r— Obtains an important victory over Anto- 
ny near the city of Actium, 102. — Makes his entry in- 
to Alexandria, 109. — His interview with^'Cleopatraj 
110. — Causes the queen of Egypt to be buried, accord* 
ifig to her request, in the same tomb with Antony j 

' and returns to Rome in triumph, 112.— Account of hii 
. Vol. IX. 2 F 
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actions as emperor, li7. — Dies in the sevcnty-sixtsli 
year of his age, and the forty-first of his reign, 124. 

Angustulus deprived by Odoacer of the imperial ensigns, 
vii. 106. 

Au^riei, Roman, explanation of, v. 16. 

Jureiian, his parentage, character, and elevation to the 
Roman empire, vi. 339. — Represses the irruptions of 
the northern nations, 340. — Assassinated between Ura- 
clea and Byzantium, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
343. 

Jurelius Marcus raised to the empire by the adoption of 
Antoninus, 272. — Short sketch of his parentage and 
character, 273. — Reduces several barbarous nation$^ 
and returns in triumph to Rome, 277. — ^Visits Athens, 
and establishes professors in all the sciences, 283.—* 
Dies of the plague, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
and the twentieth of his reign, 286. 

jUtreoluSf an usurper of the empire, defeated by Claudius, 
in the vicinage of Milan, vi.337. 

Autbarh, king of the Lombards, account of his reign, ix. 
278, 

Autonondh a warlike people inhabiting the most steril 
parts of Thrace, viii. 382. 

Azariab, king of Judah, governs his people with great 
justice and moderation s'but, on attempting to infringe 
on the sacerdotal office, is smitten with a leprosy, and 
compelled to resign his crown, ii. 163. 

Azarias, brother of Judas Maccabeus, appointed to de- 
fend the city of Jerusalem, ii. 206. 

Jzeimici, king of Tyre, in whose reign happened the me- 
morable reduction of that city by Alexander the 
Great, viii. 206. 

Azermi Dokbtt a Persian princess of the Sassanian dy- 
nasty, viii. 191. 

AzizuSf a king of Emesa, who embraced the Jewish reli- 
gion in order to obtain the hand of Drusilla, ix. 62. 

B 

Baalt an object of idolatrous worship among the Phoeni- 
cians, viii. 195, 

•.^, a king of Tyre, appomted to be Nebuchadnezzar's 
viceroy, viii. 205. 

, prophets of, slain by Elijah, ii. 153. 

Mabei, erection of, in the land of Shinaar, i. 131 .-^The 
design frustrated by the confusion of tongues, ilfid. 
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Babylon^ or Chaldea^ geographical description of the 
country, ii. 324. — Its erection into a monarchy, go- 
vernment, 8cc. 325. — Description of the -metropolis, 
346. • 

Babylonians f religion and learning of the, ii. 329. — ^Their 
singular customs, 334. — Their trade supposed to have 
been very considerable, 339. — Rise of their kingdom 
contemporary with that of Assyria, 340. — Their sub- 
jugation by the Medes and Persians, 354# 

Bactriaj history of, ix. 57. 

Bagoa^, a Persian eunuch, murders his royal master, 
Ochus, and several of his descendants ; but is at length 
put to death by Darius Codomannus, viii. 11 3. 

Babaram^ a Persian monarch of the Ashkanian dynasty, 
viii. 179. 

', a Persian king of the Sassanian dynasty, viii. 
183. 

Balaam. See next article; 

Balak, king of Moab, dreading the approach of the vic- 
torious Israelites, sends for the prophet Balaam to 
curse them, i. 322. — Is enraged at the frustration of his 
desfign, and orders the diviner to return home, 324. 

Balasy Alexander y personates the son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and obtains the crown of Syria, viii. 258. 

Balbinus, successor of Maximin, account of his reien. vi. 
327. 

Baldwin^ count of Flanders, chosen emperor of Constan- 

' tinople, vii. 253— Put to a most cruel death by John, 
king of Bulgaria, ix. 247. 

II. Latin emperor of Constantinople, compelled 

to abandon his metropolis to the Greeks, vii. 260. 

Ballmymusj king of Sidon, history of his accession and 
reign, viii. 185. 

Barak obtains a signal victory over the Philistines, ii.ll4. 

Babmany a Persian prince of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 
170. 

Bardanes, one of the kings of Parthia, ix. 82. 

Basil appointed colleague to Michael III. whom he after- 
ward assassinates, vii. 191.— Account of his reign and 
transactions, 192. 

— , the second of that name, acknowledged emperor of 
Constantinople, vii. 201. 

BasHius, two princes of that name succeed Alexius II. 
in the empire of Trapezond, ix. 138. 

Basiliscus invested with the purple by his sister VeHna, 
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but afterward deposed, and perishes wit)} cold aaad 
hunger, vii. 124. 

BathsbebOf the wife of Uriah, debauched by David ; for 
which that king is threatened with a severe chastise- 
ment, ii. 135. 

£ei, a monstrous colossus erected in honour of, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, li. 345. 

£elw, an idol of the Baliylonians, first set up by Ninus, 
ii. 331. — Hia magnificent temple, i^/V. 

Belg<Pt a tribe of Ancient Britmis, inhabiting Somerset, 
Wilts, and Hants, ix. 166. 

JBelisariui, a Roman general, some account of his ex- 
ploits, vii. 135 ; and sequel. 

Benhadad, a king of the ancient Syrians, history of his 
reign, viii. 213. 

Benjamin, son of the patriarch Jacob and Rachel, s^at 
with his brethren to purchase com in Egypt, ii. f 7. 

Berenice J daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, invested with the 
crown of £gypt, and married to Seleucus, brother of 
Antiochus Asiaticus ; but she soon causes him to be 
strangled, and bestows her hand on the high priest of 
Comana, i. 283. 

, relict of Ai^tiochus Thcos, inhumanly piurdered, 
together with her friends and infant son, by order of 
Callinicus, king of Syria, viii. 228. 

Bessiy a savage tribe of Thracians, who inhabited Mount 
Haemus, viii. 380. 

Bessus, account of his treacherous behaviour to Darius 
Codomannus, viii. 127. 

BetbibemUb, inhabitants of, punished with death for pre- 
suming to examine the interior of the Jewish ark, ii* 
120. 

Bezaleel, a person of extraordinary ingenuity, undertakes 
to instruct the Israelitish artificers in the erection ^n^l 
embellishment of the tabernacle, ii. 102. 

BUtonesy a tribe of ancient Thracians, viii. 380. 

BitbynianSf history of the, viii. 384. 

Blood, waters turned into, by Moses and Aaron, ii. 89. 

Boccboris, king of Egypt, bis reign and character, i. $06. 
— Put to death by order of Sabbacco, ii. 207. 

Boccbus^ king of Mauritania, delivers up Jugurtha to the 
Romans, ix. 101. 

Bmtbiu^, a famous Roman senator, some accwint of, vii; 
130. 
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BattU9t the philosopher, put to death by order of Theo- 
dorick, king of the Ostrogoths, ix. 254. 

Bogud^ king of Mauritania, history- of his reig^, ix. 106. 

BoiUf plague of, in the land of Egypt, ii. 90. 

JBoniface, a Roman officer of great abilities, account of his 
exploits^ vii. 84. 

JBosporut, history of, ix. 53. 

Bratidat, his gallant behaviour at the siege of Pyhis, iii. 
158. 

Bridge built by Trajan over the Danube, vi. 255. 

Brienne, yobrit earl of, appointed regent of the Constanti- 
nopolitan empire during the minority of Baklwin II. 
vii. 258. 

Brigantes, a tribe of Ajicient Britons, inhabiting York- 
shire, Lancashire, &c . ix. irO. 

Britain, geog^phical situation of, ix. 161.— Invasion of, 
by Julius Caesar, 172.^-Abandoned by the Romans, 
11^9.-— Divided by the Saxons into seven kingdoms^ 
194$ and sequel. 

Britons, Ancient, history of the, ix. 161. 

BrotJbel, the emperor Caligula turns his palace into a, vi, 
155. 

Brutus Junius, sent with Tarquin's two sons to consult 
the oracle of Delphi, v. 54.— Encourages Lucretia's re- 
lations to revenge her death, and p^pcures the banish.* 
ment of the Tarquins, 55. — Raised to the dignity of 
consul, 59.-^Condemns his own sons to death, 61.— 
Slain in battle, 62. 
■ Decimus, engages in a conspiracy with Cassias 
and other senators against his benefactor Caesar, vi. G6. 
— ^Besieged, by Mark Antcny, in the city of Mutina, 
75, — Holds a private conference with Cassius atSardis, 
82.-- Defeated at the battle of Philippi, 88 Throws 

• himself on the point of Strato's swoni and expires, 90. 

Brygi, a tribe of Thracians so called, viii. 381. 

Buatans, a Scythian tribe so called, famed for blue eyes 
and red hair, viii. 323. 

Bulgarians, history of the, ix. 242. 

ButguncUans, history of the, ix. 226. 

Burning of Rome by the emperor Nero, vi. 187. 

Busiris, king of Egypt, founds the city of Thebes, and 
makes it the capital of his dominions, i. 196. 

Bjfl^tiw^QS the principal dties in Phcenice, viii. 194» 
2F2 
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C 

CacantUf king of the Hunns, account of hU inruptioa inter 

. the (tukedom of Friuli, U, 280. 

Cadmui, the foynd^r of th« kiag^om pf Thebes, iii. ^ 

C^sar, yulmt liU speech in the senate respecting Catiline's 
conspiracy, v. 354. — ^Effects a coalition between Poinpey 
and Crassus, and thus forms the first triumvirate, Ti 
36(>.-<'*Chosen consul with Bibulus^ and acquires great 
popularity by proposing an Agrarian law, vi. 2."Be- 
comes an enemy to Cicero, 5.-^Sketchof his expedition^ 
into Gaul and Britain, 6.— rWrites a threatening letter to 
the senate in conse^^uence of their partial behaviour to- 
ward Poropey, 17. — Crosses the Rubicon, and raake» 
himself master of Ariminum, 20.— -Besieges Pompey in 
Brundusium, 22.— Visits Rome, and pillages the trea- 
sury of an immense quantity of gold and silver, 24.— ? 
Defeats Pompey in the battle of Pharsalia>41.«— Arrives 
\n £gypt,'and causes a magnificent tomb to be built to 
the memory of Pompey, 51.— Engages in a war with 
the Alexandrians, 52.-p-Defeats Phamaces ; settles the 
aflPairs of Armenia, Judea, and Bosporus } and returns 
to Rome, S& — Lands in Africa, and gains a signal vic- 
tory over Sctpio and the young king of Mauritania, 58. 
— ^Retums to Roroei where he is honoured with four 
triumphs for hi^ victories in Gaul, Egypt, Asiat and 
Africa; and receives the epithet of Magister, Morum, 
Emperor,, and Father of his country, vi. 61..~Makes 
several regulations in the publtck affairs \ and reforms 
the Calendar, 6i2.<— Defeats Pompey's ^ons at the battle 
of Munda in Spain,62.— Receives new honours and dig- 
nities at Rome ; adorns the city with magnificent build- 
ings ; and undertakes some other works of great impor- 
tance, 64.— Conspiracy formed against him by sixty 
senators, 66.9^Assa8sinated at the senate house, in the 
fifty -sixth year of his age, 68.«*-Short sketch of his 
character, ibid. 

Casarea^ dedication of performed with great splendour by 
command of Herod the Great, it. 268. 

C4r«o,8on of Quintius Cincinnatus, expelled by the Roman 
tribunes, v. 114, 

Qesonia, last wife of the emperor Caligula, stabbed by a 
ceniurion, and the brains of her infant daughter dashed 
pns against a wall* vi. 162. 
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Qiin^ f Idest von of Adam, bom in the first yetr of the 
worid, i. ll5.-»-His offering rejected, f^<ii/.->-M orders 
his brother Abel ; and receives the dae reward of his 
cruelty, 116«— Qpits the land of his nativity ; settles 
with his family in the land of Nod ; and builds a city 
which he calls, after the name of his son, Enoch, 117* 
•—Depravity of his descendants, ibid. 
Cai'Kam, ^ Persian prince of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 

Cai'XobaHt a Persian monarch of the Caianian dynasty, 

. said to have been contemporary with Solomon, viii. 
170. 

Cai'Kbotru, a Persian king of the Caianian dynasty, sup* 
posed by Sir William Jones to have been the si^me 
with Cyrus, viii. 172. 

Cniumeras, a Persian prince of the Peishdadian dynasty^ 
viii. 164. 

€<M, son of Jephnnn^h, defeats the king of Beaek, and 
gains some important advantages over the Jobusites, 
who then occupied Jerusalem, ii. 112. 

(7(i2/em/<ar reformed by Numa Pompilios, v. 27. 

* i -' " " b y Julius Caesar, vi. 62. 

CtUUcratidet succeeds Lysander in the pommand of the 
' Spartan fleet.-.-Account of his exploits, iii. 292* 

Caligula succeeds Tiberius in the empire, and is received 

; with new titles of honour by the senate, vi. 147.--'> 
Gains great popularity by his affectation of Justice and 
clemency, 148.— Abandons himself to all manner of 
cruelty and licentiousness, 149.— Builds a bridge over 
an arm of the sea at Puteoli, 154.-.-His mock expedi« 
tions, 158.-f-Conspiracy formed against him^ 160.— r 
His reign terminated by assassination, 162. 

Callinicus, exarch of Ravenna, his treacherous conduct 
toward Agilulf, king of the Lpmbardsi ix. 280. 

Calvary Mountt the scene of our Redeemer's crucifixion) 
described, ii.23. 

Camaloehinum, now Colchester, made a military colony 
by the Romans, ix. 180. 

Camhytes, son of Cyrus, invades B^fffpt, and takes Pelu- 
sium by the stratagem of placing such animals as were 
accounted sacred among the Egyptians, lo front of hi« 
army, i. 21 8.-«- Advances to Sais, where he causes the 
dead body of Amasis to be exposed to many indi^ni' 
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• ties ; pillages the Theban temples ; kills the god Apis^ 
and orders the Egyptian priests to be severely scourg- 
ed, 219. — Causes his brother Smerdis to be put to death 
to elude the possibility of his ascending the throne, 
viii. 44. — Marries his youngest sister, Meroe ; but af- 
terward occasions her death by his brutal treatment, 
ibid. — Causes several Persian nobles to be buried altve ; 
and shoots the son of Prexaspes through the heart, in 
a fit of inebriety, 45. — Receivesintelligence of arevolt 
in his dominions whilst his army is encamped at Ecba** 
tan in Syria, and prepares to hasten to Persia, but, 
his sword slipping out of the scabbard, and wounding 
him in the thigh, he laments the death of his brothers 
tonjures his nobles to dethrone Smerdis the impostor: 
and dies after an indisposition of a few days, 47. 

Cdmiilus FuriuSf created dictator. Sketch of his cha- 
racter and transactions, v. 157. 

Ctttrp yewitb, extremeties of the, consumed by miracu- 
lows fire, ii 103. 

Canaan^ the fourth son of Ham, cursed by Noah for the 
indelicacy of his father's conduct, i. ISr. 

Canaanitest history of the, ii. !• 

Canals of Egypt, i. 168. 

Candace^ queen of Ethiopia, sends ambassadors, with 
proposals of peace, to Augustus, ix. 122. 

Candaulesj king of Lydia, assassinated by order of his 
queen, viii. 294, 

Cantacuzone yobn, appointed regent during the minority 
of John Palaeologus, vii. 268— -Assumes the purple. 
Account of his further transactions, 269. 

Cantiif a tribe of Ancient Britons, who occupied the 
county of Kent, ix» 167. 

Capitol of Hornet built by Lucius Tarquinius, v. 49. 

Cappadocians, history of the, viii. 360. 

Caracalla^ succeeds the emperor "Severus, with his bro* 
ther Geta,vi. 304. — Murders Geta in his mother's armsj^^ 
and persuades the army to proclaim him sole emperor, 
305- — Account of his absurd and inhuman conduct 

- tsoward his subjects, 306. — Murdered by a centurion 
of the guards, 308. 

GaractacuSf king of the Silures, betrayed by Cartisman- 
dua, and sent prisoner to Claudius; but set at liberty 
by the generosity of that emperor, ix. 180. 
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C^rontft, founder of the regaJ govemment in Macedonia^ 

iii. 8. 
, fiunher account of, iv. 207. 

Carmel Mounts described, ii. 22. 

Carthage^ history of, from its foundation to the condu- 
fiion of the first Punick war, vii. 285* 

I ■ 1 .1 ■ , from the terminatio«i of the first Pu- 

nick war to the destruction of Carthage hj the Ro- 
mans, vii. 336. 

Cartu, chosen to succeed the emperor Probus, vi. 346. — 
Gains a decisive victory over the Persians at Cf esiphon $ 
but is, soon afterward, strucic dead by lightning, 347. 

Cauander returns from Asia on the news of his father'$ 
decease, and projects the (inversion of the government 
of Macedon, iv. 399.-.^Causes Nicanor to be assassi- 
nated, 413.— iRebuilds the city of Thebes, 422.— *Re- 
ceives Macedonia and Greece at the division of the em- 
pire of Alexander, 430.— Dies in peaceable possession 
of the regal dignity, ibid, 

Ciusiw, the principal conspirator against Julius Caeaar* 
raises a numerous army in the province of Syria, v'l, 
80.— Defeated by Mark Antony at the battle of Phi- 
Uppi, and slain at his own requtsty by his freedms* 
Pindarus, 86. 

Catsius Avtdiut, assumes the imperial title in Syria, and 
is joined by many of the eastern nations ; but is after- 
wax^ slain by his own soldiers, vi. 280. 

Catiline, the minister of Sylla's cruelties, Sketch of hit 
character, v. 350. — ^His conspiracy against the Roman 
senators, 352.— Attempts to make bis escape lnt<» 
Gaul, but is defeated and slain by Petrius, 357. 

Cato Porcius, opposes Cxsar's opinion respecting the pu- 
nishment of those who were concerned in Catiline's 

. conspiracy, vi. 355. — Persuades the senate to honour 
Cicero with the epithet of ♦ « Father of his country, ' * 357. _ 
—Sent into Cyprus, in order to leave an open theatre 
for the actions of the triumvirate, vi. 6.— His memo* 
rable speech to the citizens of Utica, whom he bad 
formed into a senate, 58. — Stabs himself with a sword, 
and tears out his own bowels; some remarks on h\t 
character, ibid. 

Catulw Luctatiu*, gains such a signal victory over the Car- 
thaginians as obliges them to sue for peace after a con* 
Ust of twenty-four years, v. 230. 
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CdtUucblani, a tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting 
Bucks, Bedford, and Herts, ix. 168. 

Cavades, king of Persia, reduces the Euthalites; and un- 
dertakes to alter the constitution of his kingdom, viii. 
146. — Is deposed, after a reign of eleven years, by his 
chief nobles, ihid. — Recovers the crown ; lays the Ar- 
menians under contribution ; and gains some impor- 
tant victories over the Romans, 147. — Appoints Chos- 
roes his successor, and dies, in the forty-fifth year of 
his reign, 149. 

Cecrofiit an Egyptian so called, formed Athens into a re- 
gular government, iii. 4. 

Celanus, an Indian Brachman, causes a funeral pyre to 
be constructed, and expires amidst the flames in the 
seventy-third year of his age, iv. 383. 

CelereSi a guard of horsemen so called, raised by Romu- 
lus, v. 19. 

CeietiBf a savage tribe of Thracians, inhabiting the moun- 
tains Haemus and Rhodope, viii. 383. 

Cehesf history of the, viii. 304. 

Cendebeusf a Syrian officer, makes several inroads int* 
Judea, and ravages the country, ii.227'. 

Cetetf whom the Greeks distinguish by the name of Pro- 
teas, elevated to the throne ^f Egypt, i. 203. 

Cephrenes, the tyrannical successor of Cheops, supposed 

• to have erected one of the pyramids, i. 205. 
CbcUcidenCt history of, ix. 69. 

CbaUka. See Babylon. 

CbaracenCy history of, ix. 65. 

Chares^ an Athenian general, his character, &c. iv. 200. 

Cbeirisopbus, a Spartan general, exhorts his countrymen 

• to elect new commanders in the room of those they had 
recently lost, iv. 56. 

Cberea Caatiua, tribune of the praetorian bands, forms m 

conspiracy against the tyrant Caligula, vi. 160. 
Cbtrona, battle of, iv. 298. 

CbtopB^ kingof Egypt, history of his impious reign, i. 204. 
Cbtld^ a, eaten by its own mother during the siege of 

Jerusalem, ii. 309. 
Cbrespbrmtes, receives the kingdom of Messcnia after the 

expulsion of Tisamenes by the HeracKda, iii. 10. 
Cbinese, history of the, ix. 302. 
Cbosrotfs, king of Persia, receives the congratulations of 

Justinian on his accession: and conduits a peace 
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with Rome, viii. 149.-— Violates the peace, by invad- 
ing Syria and Cilicia, 150.: — Is compelled, after a lon^ 
and expensive war, to make peace with the emperor : 
but, on the accession of Justin, renews hostilities, 154. 
—Is defeated by the Romans, and dies shortly after, 
at Seleucia, 156. 

Cbosroes the Second, ascends the throne of Persia amidst 
universal acclamations; but causes his unfortunate 
parent to be beaten to death, and is, soon afterward, 
compelled to fly the kingdom, 159 — Reascends the 
throne by the assistance of Mauritius, 160. — ^Takesup 
arms against the Romans, and makes several impor- 
tant conquests, 161. — Defeated by the troops of Hera- 

■ clius ; stripped of his recent conquests ; and murdered 
in a dungeon by command of his own son, viii. 162. 

Christ ye*u9, birth of, in the city of Bethlehem, ii. 274.-^ 
Presented in the temple, ibid. — Divinity of announc* 
ed, at his baptism, by a voice from heaven, 286. — Per- 
forms his first miracle in Cana of Galilee, 287. — Short 
sketch of his laborious ministry and expiatory suffer- 
ings, ibid. — His resurrection and ascenbion, 288. 

Christian Clergy, instance of true charity in the, viii. 144* 

Christians accused by Nero of burning Rome, and perse- 
cuted in the most cruel manner, vi. 187. — Many of the, 
massacred or banished by Domitian, 243. — Cruelly 
treated in the reign of Trajan, 256. 

Cbynaladany or Sarack, the last king of Syria, sets fire to 
the royal palace, and perishes with all his family, ii. 322. 
^ Cicero, Marcus Tullius, accuses Catiline in the senate, t. 
353. — Receives the honorary epithet of Father of his 
country, 357. — Impeaci»ed by Clodius, and banished 
from Italy, vi. 5. — Proscribed by the triumviri, and 
murdered, in the sixty third year of his age, vi. 79. 

Cilicians, history of the, viii. 3OI. 

Gmon takes command of the Athenian squadron, iii. 95.— 

His exploits in the Persian war, 106 His splendid 

liberality on his return to Athens, 113 — Banished by 
ostracism, 119. — Requests to fight among the Athenian 
troops ; but is denied, 122. — Recalled at the instigation 
of Pericles , and dies at the siege of Cyprus, 126. 

Ctnadon conceives the design of subverting the Spartan 
government, iv* 77 — ^Taken prisoner, and compelled to 
denounce his accomplices, 79. 

CincinnatuSf informedi while pursuing his usual avocation 
of tillage, that the senator had appointed him dictator, 
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• V. 116.— Prevails on the tribunes to pat off the Agrarian 
law, and restores perfect tranquilliry to Rome, 117. — In- 
vested with the dictatorship a second time in order to 
check the incursions of the iEqui and the Volsci, 118. 
-—Rescues a Roman army from destruction f defeats 
the .'Equi, and resigns his authority at the expiration 
of fourteen days, 120. 

€inna Corne/ius, character of, v. 313. — Obtains the consnl- 
ship, andexcites great commotions by proposing to g^e 
the Italians an equal participation in the freedom of 
Rome, 314.— Degraded from his rank of citizen, and 
deprived of the consulship, v. 315.— 'Prevails on a body 
of Roman forces to espouse his cause, and is joined by 
Caius Marius, i^/c/.— Restored to the consulship, and 
enters Rome at the head of his troops, 318. — Murder- 
ed by an unknown hand while endeavouring to appease 
a mutiny, 322. 

Civil vsaVf commencement of the, in Judea, fi. 299. 

Claudius t Jppius, a venerable senator, causes himself to be 

. carried to the senate in a litter, and opposes the purpos- 
ed alliance with Pyrrhus, v. 205. 

Claudius succeeds his nephew, Caligula, intheempire, vi. 
163. — Triumphs on his return from Britain, 166.«-» 
Poisoned by order of Agrippina, 176. 

Claudius Flavius proclaimed emperor by the army, vi. 337. 
— Dies of a pestilential fever in Pannonia, 339. 

Clenrcbusf a Spartan general so called, some account of, iv. 
47. 

Cleliat a female hostage, anecdote of, v. 6T. 

Clemens assumes the name of Agrippa, and occasions much 
commotion in the empire ; but is soon taken prisoner, 
and put to death, vi. 129. 

Cleombrotust king of Lacedemon, iv. 124. 

C/eoMene«,kingof Sparta,account of his transactions,iv.437* 

Cleon, a clamorous demagogue of Athens, some account 
of, iii. 160.-«-Killed at the siege of AmphipoUs^ 1-69. 

Cleopatra, relict of Ptolemy Philometer, persuaded to 
marry Physcon, who murders her infant son immedi- 
ately after the nuptials, i. 266.— .Raises an army against 
her tyrannical husband ; but is defeated, and c<ftnpiel- 
led to take refuge at Ptolemais, 271. 

— — , daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, being deprived ot 
her share m the government, raises an army, and re- 
solves to assert her rights by force of arms, i. 289i-*«i» ' 

\ 
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Causes herself to be conveyed into Caesar's apart ment> 
and interests him in her favour, 292. — Receives the 
«rown of Egypt from Julius Cxsar, as joint heir with 
her brother ; but on his assassination she becomes sole 
mistress of the kingdom, 297. — Sets out for Tarsus, in 
Ctlicia,- and makes a conquest of Mark Antony, 299.^« 
Prevails on Antony to commit many cruelties in Syria, 
and persuades him to relinquish his expedition against 
the Parthians, 303. — Assumes the name of Isis, aod ap- 
pears in the habit of that deity, 306.— Draws off the 
whole Egyptian squadron at the battle of Actium, 308. 
->Her behaviour at the death of Antony, 313.-^£ndea- 
vours to affect the passions of Octavius ; but being dis- 
appointed in her expectations, resolves to terminate her 
affliction by suicide, 316.^Herdeath and character ,31 8. 

■ , wife of Antiochus Cyziqenus, barbarously mur- 

dered by order of her sister Tryphcena, viii. 269. 

Clevis chosen king of the Lombauxls ; but soon murdered 
by his own subjects, ix. 278. 

CUuu murdered, in a fit of intoxication, by Alexander the 
Great, iv. 384. 

dodioy son of Pharamond, king of the Franks, some ac- 
count of, ix. 225. 

Ciodiut PuUiWf a tribune of the people, impeaches Ci- 
cero, and procures that famous orator to be banished, 
vi. 5.— ^Assassinated by Milo, and his body consumed 
with the materials of the senate house, 11. 

Clotair, king of the Franks, engages to replace Partha- 
rit on the throne of the Lombards, ix. 284. 

Clovis^ or Clodovaeus, succeeds his father, Childerick, on 
the throne of the Franks, ix.. 226. 

CtystbeneSf son of Megagles, becomes the first personage 
in the Athenian commonwealth, iii. 37. 

Otfva, king of the Goths, ravages Thrace and Macedon ; 
kills the emperor Decius j and obtains an annual pen- 
sion, ix. 206. 

Codes Moratittt, gallant behaviour of, during the siege 
of Rome, v. 6^. 

Codruit last king of Athens, iii. 5. 

CfficbiSf history of, ix. 47. 

ColiatinuSf first consul of Rome, in conjunction with 
Brutus, v. 59. — Deposed from the consulship and 
banished, 62. 

C(m*agenet history of, ix. 65. 
Vol. IX. 2 G 
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Commemuf Alexiust and Ikmd, found th^ empire of Tra« 
pegond, ix. 137. 

GornmoduSt son of Marcus Aurelius, succeeds his fatkei* 
in the empire, vi. 286. — ^Some account of his inconsist- 
ent behaviour,- 287.— Assassinated by Marcia, one of 
his concubines* and Narcissus, who had been recently 
proscribed, 291. 

CommonwealtS established at Romef v. 58. 

ConoHi an Athenian commander, defeats the Peloponne- 
sian fleet, iiL 295. . . 

ConstoM, the empire divided between him and his bro- 
thers Const?j[itine and Constantius, yii. 10. 

■ " I successor of Heraclius, histwy of his j«ign, vit. 
166. .' 

Ccmtantianus ordered, by Justinian, to levy troops in II- 
lyricum, against the Ostrogoths, ix. 257. 

Constantine the Great, history of his reign and transactions, 
vii. 1 — Causes himself to be baptized, and dies, at 
Nicomedia, in the thirty-second year of his reign, 11. 

* " '■ 't the eldest son of Constantine the Great, suc- 
ceeds to the empire, together with his brothers Con- 
Btans and Constantius, vii. 12. — ^Invades the domi- 
nions of Constans, and is killed, 14. 
' ■ " , I son of Constans, history of his reign, vii. 168, 
— Dies of a decline, after a pious reign of seventeen 
years, and is succeeded by his son, Justinian H. 17a 

' Copronymus^ history of his reign and transac- 

tions, vii. 177. 

mitut, succeeds his father Leo III. in 



the empire, vii. 195.— -Death of, imputed to poison, 197. 
, son of Romanus, account of his transactions, 



vii. 202. 

— — Monomacbus raised to the imperial seat by 
Theodora, vii. 209.— Sketch of his reign and transac- 
tions, ibid* 



- Ducas succeeds Isaac Commenus in the empire, 
vii. 212,~-Accountof his reign and death, ibid. 

raised to the sovereignty of Britain merely on 



account of his name ; but in attempting to obtain th« 
whole empire is cut off with the flower of his troops 
who had followed him to the Continent, ix. 18a 
Constantinople, founded by Constantine the Great, vii. 9* 
—Taken by the Latins, 248— Recovered by the 
Greeks, 260.— Final conquest of, by the Turks, vii. 2B3. 
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CoMtant'tM Cblorut acknowledged emperor in conjunctioii 
with Galerins, vi. 353;*-*Visiti Briuin, and diea at the 
city of York, 353. 

ConatamiuSi the empire divided between him and his bro» 
tfaers Constans and Constantine, vU. 12. 

CmttantitUf one of Honoriua's generals, associated in the 
empire ; but dies, at the CiXpiration of seven months, 
without having been acknowledged by Theodosius^ 
the emperor of the East, vii. 81. 

CbtuuU Hemaut first chosen after the banishment of Tar- 
^uin, V.58. 

Cardu*^ Muthu, apecdote of, v. 66. 

Coritani, a tribe of ancient Britons who occupied North* 
ampton, Leicester, &c. ix. 169.- 

Ccriulanu* Mardus^ gallant behaviour of, against the 
Volsci and Antiates, v. 8r.-^Condemned.to death by 

. the Tribunes; but rescued by the patricians, 89. — Con 
demned to perpetual exile, 94. — Takes refoge in the 
house of Tuilius Attius, and offom hi«aervic«& against 
his ungrateful countrymen, 95.— >->Uis mother, after se- 
veral fruitless deputations, prevails on him to raise the 
siege of Rome,101. — ^Assassinated by theVo!scians,102. 

Comaviiy a tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting War- 
wick, Worcester, Stafford, Sec. ix. 169. 

Cornelia^ Pompey's wife, informed of his misfortunes, 
vi. 44. — Sees her husband murdered on the Coast of 
Egypt, 47. 

Cornelius f a Roman consul, gains a decisive victory over 
the Samnites. v. 185. 

Corous VaUrius appeases a mutiny in the Roman army, 
v. 187. 

Cosdroes, king of Parthia, history of his reign, ix. 84. 

Countries planted by the descendants of Noah's sons, i. 
133 ; and sequel. 

CroMnis form> a confederacy with Pompey and Julius Cs- 
sar, which obtained the appellation of the Fint trium- 

' virate, v. 360. 

Creation of the woHd, i. 112. 

Cripple, a, healed, by the apostles Peter and John, at the 
temple of Jerusalem, ii. 289. 

Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, iv. 3. 

Cratus, king of Lydia, history of his reign, viii* 295. . 

Crobyzij a tribe of Thracians, dwelling between Mount 
Hasmus and the Euxine Sea, viii. 382. 
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Cunifiert, king of the Lombards, driven from the throne 
by Asachis, but afterward reinstated in his paternal 
dignity, ix. 286. 

Curiatii, three twin brothers in the Alban army, v. 30. 

Curio, a tribune of the people, some account of, vi. 13. 

Qtrtius leaps, with his horse and armour. Into a gulf that 

. had opened in the forum, v. 181. 

.Cyaxaret, king of Media, his reign and character, viii. 5. 

, designated in Scripture by the name of Darius 

theMede, account of his reign and transactions, viii. 9. 

CybelCf the principal deity of the Phrygians, viii. 275. 

Qftiegyriut, brother of the poet iEschylus, his gallant te- 

- havioiir at the battle of Marathon, iii. 43. 
Cyrenaicay history of, ix. 114. 

(^fnu the Great, king of Persia, history of his reign, viii« 
33. 

— the Younger revolts against his brother, Artaxerxes, 
but is defeated and slain, viii. 95. 

Cyp*elua usurps th« vegai} power at Corinth, iii. 7. 
Cytbera^ an unportant appendage of the Lacedaemoniatt 
dominion reduced by Nicias, iii. 164. 

D 

J)acians, history of the, ix. 240. 

Dagon, humiliation of, before the Jewish ark, li. 119. 

Damascus^ kings of, viii. 212. 

Damasippus, conduct of, tov/ard Lysias, iv. 6. 

Dan^ lot of, in Palestine, described, ii. 38. 

Ban, king of the Goths, allowed by the Danes to have 

been the founder of their kingdom, ix. 205. 
Daniel, the prophet, condemned to a cruel death, but 

delivered by the interposition of the Almighty, viii. 11. 
Danmonii, a tribe of ancient Britons so called, ix. 166. 
Darab, a Persian prince of the Cai an ian dynasty, viii. 175. 
D^rai), a Persian king of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 176. 
J)ardamtil king of the Trojans, account of his reign, viii. 

282. 
JDaricit, pieces of gold so called, supposed to have been 

coined by Darius subsequent to his victory over the 

Lydians, viii. 11. 
Dariuty or ^Cyaxares, king of the Medes, viii. 9. 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, raised to the sovereignty of 

Persia by a stratagem of bis groom Oebares, viii. 51, 
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Daritu Ifotbus, history- of his reign, viii. 91. 

I Codomannui exalted to the throne of Persia, by 

Bagoas, who afterward attempts to poison him, but is 
discovered and put to death, viii. 113.— Begins his 
march against Alexander with all the pomp of a triumph- 
ing conc^ueror, 118.— -Seized by the treachery of Bes- 
8US, and toGided with golden chains, 127.— Dies in the 
fiftieth year of his age, and the sixth ofhis reign, 129. 

■ , son of Phomaces, receives the crown of Pontus 

- as a remuneration for his services daring the civil war, 
ix.30. 

Danid, son of Jesse, anointed by the prophet Samuel, 
ii. 125.— Engaged as a minstrel to Saul, ibid*'—%x- 
cites Saul's jealousy by his victory over Goliath, 126. 
—Escapes assassinatioti by a friendly artifice of his 

. wife Michal, i^frf.— ^Evinces therectitude of his inten- 
tions toward Saul in the desert of Ziph, 129m— Removes 
to Hebron, oh the death of Saul, and is anointed king 
of the tribe of Judah, 131. — ^Makes himself master of 
the city of Jerusalem, 13S.— Compelled to quit his 
metropolis by the revdt of Absalom, 13r. — Restored 
by Joab, 139. — Punished for his presumption in 
numbering the people, 141.-.-D!es in ' the seventy, 
fifth year of his age, and the fortieth of his reign, 
143. 

Decemviri, instituted at Rome, v. 127. 
', termination of the, v. 141. 

Decius, a Roman tribune, speech of, against Coriolanus, 
v. 92. 

' , a Roman general, devotes himself to the infernal 
gods, as an atonement to save his army, v. 191. 

, the prudence of, seems to stop the dcqline of the 
Roman empire, vi.331. 

Dedication of the temple of Solomon, ii. 144. 

Deidamim, queen of Epirus, assassinated in the temple 
of Diana, ix. 44. 

Dejotarus, king of Armenia Minor, account of his reign, 
viii. 357. 

pejoces, invested with the royal dignity by the Medes, 
viii. 3. 

Delta, a part of Lower Egypt, so called from its triangu- 
lar shape, 1.173. 

i>e/f(jr«, account of, 1.121. 

• 2G2 
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Delium, reduced by theXhebans, iii. 166. 

JDemerstuSf a deposed king of Sparta, some account of, 

iii. 50. 
Demetrius succeeds his father, Antigonus, in the king- 
dom of Macedon, iv. 436. 
Bewtetriu* Soter, king of Syria, account of his reign ^ viit. 
256 — Defeated and slain by Alexander Balas, in the 
twelfth year of his reign, 258. 
Demetriiu Nicaier, history of his reign arid transactions, 
viii. 361.^-Overthrown by Anttochus Theos,and com- 
pelled to take shelter in Seleucia, 262.— -Recovers his 
crown, but is soon afterward driven out by Alexandet 
Zebina, and murdered in the city of Tyre, 265. 
Demetrius Eucbares admitted to a participation of the go- 
vernment, but his ambition occasiopa his destniction^ 
viii. 271. 

, king of Bactria, ix. 58. 
Demosthenes^ an Athenian general, obtains some impor- 
tant advantages over the Ambracians, iii. 156.<— bur- 
renders himself and all his troops prisoners of war to 
Gylippus, 251. — Put to dekth by the executioner of 
Syracuse, 256. 

" I , the celebrated orator of that name, makes 

his first appearance against Philip, iv. 263. — ^l^akes 

shelter in the island of Celauria, and poisons himself, 

to elude the vengeance of his enemies, 393. . 

Denseletie, a tribe of Thractans, said to have fought 

against the kings of Macedon, viii. 379. 
Dititatus Siccims, a Roman plebeian, sketch of his extraor- 
dinary actions on behalf of his country, v. 122. — Creat- 
ed a tribune of the people, 124.-— Basely assassinated 
by order of Appius the decemvir, I35. 
Desiderius, last king of the Lombards, history of his 

reign, ix. 291. 
Dercyllidas, a Spartan general, his character and transac* 

tions, iv. 71. 
Dictators t Roman, v. 72. ' 
Didtus yiUius purchases the empire, vi. 296 — Beheaded 

in the secret baths of the palace, 298. 
Dimette, a tribe of ancient Britons, inhabiting part of 

South Wales, ix. 170. 
Diogenes the cynick visits the camp of Philip at Cheio- 
n«a, iy.297. 
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l>i&gai^t Ronumut, raised to the empire by his marriage 

with £udocia, vii. 214. 
J^iocknan raised to theettipirtf, vi. 348.-->His extxactioiiy 

pye£erment8, &c. iind. — Resigns the imperial dignity, 

and retires to the place of his nativity, 351. 
XHomedoH^ speech of, lO the Athenians previous to the ex> 

ecution of himself and five other generals, iv. 297. 
Dionysius makes himself master of the sovereignty of Sy- 

taciise, iii. 125.-- His cmel treatment of Phyto, chief 

magistrate of Rhegium, IdT.^-Improves the Syracu- 
. san galleys and unbends his mind with the study of 

the liberal sciences, 198.— Obtains a poetick crown 

from the Athenians, 199<— Sketch of his character, 

200. 
' I " ' ' ■ the younger succeeds to the government of Sy* 

racQse, bat, at the instigation of Timoleon, is dii»gnu:ed | 

and banished, iii. 201. ; 

Do^uniit atribe of ancient Britons, inhabiting Gloucester , 

and Oxon, ix. 167. j 

Dolottci, a tribe of Thraciansi go^etned byjthe family of | 

Miltiades, viii. 379. | 

Domitian acknowledged emperor upon the demise of his \ 

brother Titus,, vi. 23r.-^Some instances of his malevo*> 

lence and cruelty, 238. — Assassinated, 245. 
Draco promulgates a code of- sanguinaty laws, iii. 23. i 

Druids, some account of, ix. 164. 
Dnttus, a Romantribune, assassinated for attempting to 

revive the Licinian law, v. 307. ' 
DuiUius gains a naval victory over the Carthaginians, v. < 

219. ii 

Duca* yobn^ succeeds his father-in-law, Theodore Las- i 

caris, in the empire of Nice, ix. 135. { 

Durotriges, a tribe of ancient Britons, who occupied the ^ 

county of Oorseti ix. 166. 

E ' ! 

Eastern empire, termination of the, vii. 283* j 

Ebct Mount, a capacious altar erected on, by the direction 

of Moses, it. 106. 
Edesaat history of, ix. 59. ! 

EdomiteSf history of the, i. 338. 
-Erfom, a tribe of Thracians so called, vUi. 380. 
Eghn, king of Moabj assaasinated by Ehudi i. 325. 
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Egypif history of, to the time of Alexander the GrMt^4 

149, 
4 1 , from the foundation of the second me^ 

narchy, by Ptolemy Soter, to its reduaion into a Ro' 

man province, i. 337. 
Eiron, a Philistine satrapy, ii. 40. 
Elab^ king of Israel, assassinated by one of hts own of- 
ficers, ii. 150. 
EUazer appointed to the high priesthood, instefui of his 

young nephew, Ontas, ii. 1^. 
" ■' ' , a venerable Jew of that name cmdly mi^rtyied 

on. account of his religion, ii. 198. 
■i. Mt n , chief of the Stcarii or zealots at Jerusalem durhig 

the civil wars of that city, ii. 300. 
Eliricb, king- of the Bulgarians, some account of, ix« 344^ 
Eludaan, king of the Ethiopians, embraces the christian 

faith, ix. 125. 
Eleuiausi king of Tyre, account of his reign, &c. vili* 

204. 
Eleutirdan festival, celebrated at Athens, iii. 287. 
Eli, judge and high-priest of Israel, account of his tfims- 

actions, ii. 118. & seq. 
Eiijahf the prophet, presents himself before Ahab ; de- 
monstrates the absurdity of idolatrous worship ; and 

puts the priests of Baal to death at the brook Kishoni 

ii. 152. 
Elisa, the celebrated foundress of Carthage, anecdote of, 

viii, 203. 
Ellack, king of the Hunns, history of his reign, ix. 201. 
Elisba the prophet, sketch of his transactions, ii. 158. 
Elizabeth^ mother of John the Baptist, visited by tht 

Virgin Mary, ii. 273. 
Elymais^ history of, ix 66. 
Embalmng^ Egyptian mode of» descrtbed> i. 186. 
Emesa, history of, ix* 61. 
Endor, witch of, requ6sted> by Saul, to raise the prophet 

Samuel, ii. 130. 
Enocb translated to heaven on account of^iis superior vir* 

tue, i. 117. 
Epbraim, tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii. 34. 

■ , son of Joseph, 1»y the daughter of Potipherah» 

ii. 74. 
Efiiaifet, the traitor, leads Xen€» across tbe mottntains t& 

attack Leonidas, iii. 56. * 
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£pints, history of, ix. 33. 

£rarici raised to the sovereignty of the Ostrogoths, but 

soon deposed and murdered, ix. 264. 
Ericbtboniiu, king of the Trojans, some account of, viii. 

282. 
JCaar Ifaddon, See Assar-Addin, 
JEthhfiiaru history of the, ix. 119. 
Etruria, description of, v. 3. 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, some account of, iv. 3. 
Evil Merodacb succeeds his father, Nebuchadnezzar, oil 

the throne of Babylon, ii. 350. 
Eucbrattdes, king of Bactria, sketch of his transactkint, 
. ix.58. 
Eutbydemus, king of Bactria, maintains an obstinate war 

with Antiochus the Great, ix. 58. 
Eutychiuty^:i^xQ)\ of Ravenna, exerts himself to gain oyer 

Luitprand to his interests, ix. 288. 
Eurick^ king of the Goths, history of his reign, ix. 212. 
Euripidetf the poet, hailed as the deliverer of his coimtry^ 

men, who had long groaned in captivity at Syracuse, iti. 

258. 
EurypUut, king of the Mysians, viii. 390. 
Ezra^ a learned Jew, sent into Judea by ArtaxenUt, ii. 

182. 

F 

Fabiit family of.defend the Roman territories with intrepid 
bravery, but are at last all cut off by an ambuscade of 
the enemy, v. 107. 

Fabriciut sent at the head of an embassy to Pyrrhus, v. 
206. 

FaunWf king of Latium, v. 4. 

Fauttulusy a heirfsman, finds the twins Romulus and Re- 
mus, and takes them home to his wife, whq afterward 
nursed them as her own, v. 9. 

Ferokbzad^ a Persian prince, of the Sassasian dynasty, 
viii. 191. 

FirouZt a Persian king of the Ashkanian dynasty, viii. 1?^ 

FlaminiuM, a Roman consul, defeated and slain by the Car- 
thaginian tro<^, near the lake of Thrasymene, v. 242. 

i''//e«, plague of, in Egypt, ii. 90. 

JPW-^*, founder of tlie Chineae empire, history of his rei^iL 
ix. 305. 
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Fang-vsbang, a bird so called,makes its appearance in China 

at the accession of the emperor Shau-hau, iz. 307. 
Franks, history of the, ix. 221. 
Freseraue, king of Ethiopia, ix. 125. 
Frogs, plague of, in Egypt, ii. 89. 

G 

Gabriel, king of the Bulgarians, assassinated by Blandisth* 

labus, ix. 247. 
Gad, the prophet, follows David in his exile, ii. 127. 
Gatulians, history of the, ix. 103, 
Galba Surviut declared emperor in the seventy-secondyear 

of his age, vi. 201.— Murdered in a revolt of the people, 

207- 
Galerius, the empire divided between him and Coostantiua 

Chlorus, vi. 352. 
GcUienus, son of Valerian, chosen emperor, vi. 335.— Slain 

by his own soldiers in battle, 336. 
Gallus, accession of to the empire, vi. 333.-^Slain in battle 

by JEmilianus, 334. 

■ , cousin to the emperor Constantius, stripped of 

the ensigns of dignity, and put to death, vii. 17. 
Gamaliel moderates the resentment pf the Jewish Sanhe« 

drim against the apostles, ii. 290. 
Ganymedas, an Egyptian eunuch, endeavours to intercept 

Caesar's fleet, but is repulsed with considerable loss, i« 

295. 
Garamantes, history of the, ix. 111. 
Garibald, treacherous conduct of, toward the king of the 

Lombards, ix. 283. 
Garsbaspt a Persian king of the Peishdadian dynasty, 

viii. 169. 
Gatb, a Philistine satrapy, description of, ii. 40. 
Gaul*, history of the, ix. 144. 
Gaza, a Philistine satrapy, description of, ii. 41. 
Gebra Metkel, king of the Ethiopians, some account ol» 

ix. 125. 
Qeese, the Gauls discovered by the cackling of, during the 

siege of the capitol, v. 168. 
Genserick, king of the Vandals, some account of, ix. 315. 
Gepida, history of the, ix. 231. 
Qermanicus, son of Drusus, and adopted son of Tiberiusi 

his exploits, &Ct vi. 128 & 8e<][. 
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demattt, ancient, history of the» ix. 154. 

Gesbuvj kings of, viii. 219. 

Geta^ left joint heir with Caracalla to the empire, vi. 

304 — Murdered while sleeping iti his mother's arms, 

305. 
Gbattan, kingdom of, by whom foQtided, ix. 133. 
Gibeomte§ elude destruction by practising on the credulitjr 

of Joshua, ii. 6. 
Gideon, his exploits against the Midianites, i. 336. 
GlaucuM supposed to have instituted the Isthroean games^ 

iii. 7. 
Genepbaettu, king of £gypt, celebrated on account of his 

temperance, i. 206. 
Gobryatf his only son slain at a hunting match by Labaros* 

carchod, king of Babylon, ii. 352. 
Golden palace of Nero, vi. 188. 
Go/iafi6 challenges the Israelites for forty days successively^ 

but is at last kiHed by David with a sling and a stone, 

ii. 16. 
Gottdertcif king of the Vandals, ix. 215. 
G<irdian raised to the empire, vi. 328.— Slain by order of 

Philip, whom he had invested with a participation of the 

sovereignty, 330. 
Gordiu9y account of his elevation to the throne of Phrygian 

viii. 277. 
Goeben, land of, the family of Israel settle in the, ii. 79« 
Gotarzet, king of Parthia, account of his tyrannical reign. 

ix. 82. 
Gotbtf history of the, ix. 204. 

Gracchi the two, resolve to renew the Licinian law. Con- 
sequences of that d/etermination, v. 284. and seq. 
Granicw, battle of the, iv. 322- 
Gratian, emperor of the west, account of his transactions, 

vii. 47.*-^Delivered into the hatuls of Maximus, and put 

to death in the twenty-fifth year of his age, 55 
Greece, history of, from the eariiest records of time to the 

general abolition of royalty in that country, iii. 1. 

■■ , from the expulsion of Hippias to the 

death of Darius, iii. 36. 

from the accession of Xerxes to the 



throne of Persia till the return of that monarch into 
Asia^ after his expedition against Greece, iii. 50. 

-, from the retreat of Xerxes into Asia to 



the final event of the Persian invasion, iii. 72. 
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Greeect history of» from th« final overthrow of the Pot-* 
sians to the thirty years truce, iii. 89. 
■ — » from the truce for thirty years to the 

peace of Nicias; iii. 128. 

-, from the peace of Nicias to the total 



overthrow of the expedition against Sicily, iii. 171. 

-, from the defeat of the expedition 



against Sicily to the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war, iii. 358. 

-, from the conclusion of the Pelopon- 



nesian war to the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon, iv. 1. 

-, from the. commencement of the memora- 



ble retreat of the ten thousandGreeks under Xenophon 
to the peace of Antalcidas, iv. 55. 

V from the peace of Antalcidas to the 



bat lie of Mldea, iv. 114. 

■ ■, from the battle of Midea to the con< 



elusion of the social war, iv. 156. 

-, from the conclusion of the social war 



to the birth of Alexander, iv. 207. 

from the birth of Alexander, to the 



conclusion of the sacred war, iv. 237. 

from the conclusion of the Phocian 



warto the death of Philip, iv. 273. 

*, from the death of Philip to the battle 



of Arbela, which secured Alexander the dominion of 
Asia, iv. 309. 

-, from the battle of Arbela to the death of 



Alexander the Great, iv. 354. 

from the death of Alexander the Great 



to the battle of Ipsus, iv. 385. 

-, from the battle of Ipsus to the time 



when the country was provinciated by the Romans, iv. 
430. 

Gregory t l^shop of Rome, his character, &c. vii. 152. 

Grimoaid^ duke of Benevento, murders Gundebert in the 
royal palace at Pavia, and causes himself to be proclaim- 
ed king of the Lombards, ix. 283. 

GudarZf a Persian prince of the Ashkanian dynasty, viii. 
180. 

Guiussa, son of Masrnissa, receives a share of the Numt- 
dian crown, ix. 95. 
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Cwfjbtasfi, a Persian monarch of the Caianlan dynasty, 

viii. 173. 
Gylippusy a Lacedaemonian general, gains some important 

advantages over the Athenians, iii. 227. 

H 

Madadf king of the Edomltes, account of, i. 34O. 

Magar, mother of Ishmael, accosted by an angel on the 
road to Sur, ii. 59. 

Jfamatb, kings of, viii. 218. 

Mawestris, wife of Xers^es, her barbarous treatment of the 
wife of Masistes, viii. 85. 

JSamilcar^ the Carthaginian, defeated at Himera,vii. 301. 

JSkmor, king of Shechem, ii. 4. 

JSowu^a/y cruelties exercisedby him in Sicily, vii. 302. 

— — , son of Hamilcar Barcas^ declared general on 
, the demise of Asdrubal, vii. 345.— .His expedition into 
Italy, 346— Recalledby the Carthaginians, 363.— Puts 
a period to his own existence by poison, 367. 

Sqnno, a Carthaginian general, mortally wounded at the 
. siege of Olbia, vii. 321. 

Mazael, king of Damascus, his reig^ and transactions, 
viii. 217. 

Sebrem language supposed to have been spoken previousl/ 
to the confusion of tongues at Babel> i. 148. 

Sebron, city of, reduced by Caleb, ii. 8. 

JSejaZt kingdom of, in Arabia, founded by Jorham, the 
son of Kahtan, ix. 134. 

iHlslen, daughter of Tyndareus, some account of, iii. 7. 

Beliodonu sent by Seleucas to rifle the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, ii. 192. 

MeliogabalutohX^ms the empire at the age of fourteen, vi. 
.311.— Sketch of his gross excesses and absurdities, 312. 
— Murdered by his own soldiers, 314. 

&lmcbild murders Alboinus, king of the Lombards, and 
marries the queen Rosamund, but is soon taken off by 
poison, ix. 277. 

Helotes enslaved by the Spartans, iii. 11.— Permitted to 
sail to Italy r where they found the city of Tarentum,~ 
21. 

Biengi9t^n6, Harsa^ chiefs of the Saxons who are invited 
over to Britain subsequent to the departure of the Ro- 
mans from that island) ix. 191. 
Vol. IX. 2 H 
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Benry succeeds his brother, Baldwin, in the ConsUntln^- 
politan empire, vii. 255. 

Heptanomis, or the middle Egypt, description of, i. 152. 

Htptitrcby, Saxon, founded in Britain, ix. 196. 

Jlcraclida make themselves masters of Mycenae and of 
the whole peninsula, iii. 4 

Heracliut succeeds Phocas in the empire. — His reign and 
transactions, vii. 155. 

Herackma^ the son of Martina, associated with Heracliug 
in the government of the empire, vii. 164. 

Herdonius^ a Sabine, seizes the capitol of Rome ; but hii 
designs are happily frustrated, v. 1 15. 

ffermanaricJt, king of the Ostrogoths, his extraction, 
reign, &c. ix. 249. 

Mamocratei, a brave Syracusan officer, remonstrates 
against the cruel decree of putting the Athenian com- 
manders to death, iii. 254. 

Merody son of Antipater, his extraordinary conduct when 
summoned to appear before the Sanhedrim, ii. 246. — 
Applies to Rome for assistance against Antigonus, 253. 
—Makes himself master of Jerusalem , with the assistance 
of the Roman troops, 257. — Causes his brother-in-law, 
Aristobulus, to be assassinated; and affects the greatest 
sorrow at his death, 260. — Causes his uncle, Joseph, to 
be put to death ; and his mother-in-laW, Alexandra, to 
be loaded with chains on a false accusation, 261. — En- 
tertains Augustus in Judea j and causes his own wife, 
Mariamne,to be beheaded at the instigation of his sister 
Salome, 264. — Breaks open the royal sepulchres in quest 
of treasure, ii. 268. — Distracted by perpetual jealousies, 
269. — Causes his sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, to 
be publicly tried and sentenced to death on a charge of 
treasonable practices, 271. — Dies of a loathsome d isease 
in the seventieth year of his age and the thirty-seventh 
of his reign, 277. — His pompous funeral, ibid, 

fferuli, history of the, ix. 233. 

Jiezeiiab, king of Judah, history of his pious reign, ii. 
165, and sequel. 

Hierapolis, a magnificent temple in the city of, viii. 209. 

ffierax, prime minister of Ptolemy Physcon, exerts him- 
self to balance, by his prudence, the infamous conduct 
of his master, i. 270. 

ffitro, king of Syracuse, sketch of his character and tnmft- 
^tionsi iii. 205. 
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Jfiide^and sncceeds Luitprand on the throne of the Lom- 
bards, but is soon deposed by his discontented subjects, 
IX. 289. 

Hipparcbus, son of Pisistratus, slain by a conspiracy of the 

• Athenians, iii. 33. 

JSippiaa succeeds his father, Pisistratus, in the govemmcnt 
of Athens, iii. 32.— Renders himself odious by the se- 
verity of his conduct, and is, at length, expelled from 
the country, 35. 

Sirch kingdom of, in Arabia, founded by Malcck, ix. 133. 

History, Universal, preliminary view of, i. 1. 

^ , divided into eleven periods, i. 4. 

^ first period, from the creation to th6 
deluge, i. 4. 

-, second period, from the flood to the 



commencement of profane history, i. 7. 

-, third period, from the beginning of 



profane history to the end of the fabulous times, i. 28* 
— , fourth period, from the end of the fa- 



bulous times to the reduction of Babylon by Cyrus, u 
30. . ^ 

-, fifth period, from the destruction of 



the Babylonian empire to the overthrow of the Persian 
empire, i. 34* 

>, sixth period, from the death of Alex- 



ander to the destruction of Carthage by the Romans, i. 
49. 

-, seventh period, from the destruction 



of Carthage to the death of Trsnan, i. 57. 

-, eighth period, firom the death of Tra- 



jan to the division of the empire under Constantine, i« 
68. 

-, ninth period, firom the division of the 



empire to the flight of Mohammed, i. 7S. 

-, tenth period, from the flight of Mo- 



hammed to the first crusade, i. 84. 

-, eleventh period, from the Crusades 



to the peace of 1801, i. 92. 
Holy Ghost, miraculous descent of the, on the apostles at 

Jerusalem, ii. 288. 
Monoriiu, emperor of the West, history of his reign, vii. 

69, and sequel. 
Sopbrtf and Pbinebas, sons of Eli, slain according to the 

prediction of the A^niighty, ii. 119. 
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Moratii add Curatii, their combat, and conse^aences of» 

V. 30. ' 
JHbreb Mounts miraculous supply of water afforded to the 

Israelites' at, ii. 98. 
Sorm'udas^ king of Persia, some account of, viii. 135.' 
, son of Chosroes, king of Persia, his tyrannical 

reign, viii. 156. 
JTormuzdf a Persian prince of the Ashkanian dynasty, viii. 

178. 
— , two of that name, princes of the Sassanian dy* 

nasty, vii. I83. 
Mosbea, the last king of Israel, led into captivity by Sh^- 

maneser, ii. 166. 
ffutiMy history of the, ix. 197. 
Mmbeng, a Persian king of the Peishdanian dynasty, yiii. 

164. 
Sya; commencement of the Chinese dynasty so called, 

ix. 310. 
Syr cant succeeds his father Simeon, in the high priest* 

hood, ii. 228. — His transactions and exploits, 229» and 

sequel.' 

, son of Alexander Jannaeus, his various fortune 

and transactions, ii. 235, and &equel. 
ffypatiutt ntifiitvi of Anastasius, hurried to the forum of 
Constantine and a- rich:coIlar placed' on hisj head by 

way of a diadem, but is overthrown by Justinian and put 

to death, vii. 124. 

lamhlichm^ king of Emcsa, history of his rcign, ix. ^X» 
I^a; history of, ix. 48. 

Icenif an ancient tribe of Britons so called, ix. 168. 
Idolatry, rise of, ii. 330. 
/</«»fa,.geographu:al description of, il. 43.. 
Ildebaldt chosen king of the Ostrogoths, ix. 264. 
Ihs^ king of the Trojans, some account of, viii. 283. 
Jnacbust founder of the. kingdom of / rgos, iii. 4. 
Znarus, king of Lybia, persuaded to accept the Egyptian^ 

crown, i. 220, — Surrenders himself to the Persians,and 

is condemned to be crucified, 221. . 
Infant f Solomon's admirable decision respecting an, li. 

144. 
JntapbemeSf one of the Persian conspirators, put to death 

for his cruel treatment of X>iu-itts'fi doorUce^er ai^ 

messenger, viii. 52. 
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l^iqrate^^ an Athenian commander, banished his country 
iv. 204. 

Ipsust battle ofy fatal to Antigonns, iv. 430. 

Isaac f son of Abraham, bestows a solemn benediction on 
Jacob, who personates his elder brother Esau, ii." 65. — 
Dies in the hundred and eightieth year of his age, and 
is buried, by his sons, in the cave of Machpelah, 71. 

Jiaiab^ the prophet, exhorts Hezekiah to arrange his af- 
fairs previously to his approaching dissolution, ii. 168. 

hcbilas, his gallant conduct in the district of Se iritis, iv. 
149. 

lidigertes, king of Persia, his reign and character, viii, 
141. 

, the second of that name, slain in battle ; and 
his death followed by the destruction of the Persian em* 
pire, viii. 163. 

Jsbbosbetb, son of Saul, proclaimed king of Israel at Ma« 
hanaim, ii. 131. — Assassinated by his own officers, 132. 

hbmaeli his fortune predicted by an angel, ii. 59. — Sent 
out from Abraham's house at the earnest request of Sa- 
rah, 62. 

Israelitiab kingdom, dissolution cf, ii. 161. 

Iwacbar, territories of, in Palestine, described, it. 34. 

Italy, ancient state of, to the building of Rome, v. 1. 

Itiiobali king of Tyre, contemporary with Nebuchadnez^^ 
zar, viii. 204. 

Itzaiu, king of Adiiabene, his reig;n and transactions, iak 
64. 

J 

yabin, king of Azor, some account of, ii. 7. 

yacob^ son of Isaac and Rebecca, obtains his brother's 
blessingbythe artifice of his mother, ii. 65. — His trans* 
actions with Laban,67,. and sequel — His name chang- 
ed to Israel, 70. — His distress at the loss of his beloved 
son Joseph, 72, — Prevailed on to send Benjamin into 
E^ypt* 77.— Meets with Joseph, and receives permis- 
sion to settle in| Goshen, 79'.'r- Pronounces a prophetlck 
blessing to each of his sons, and dies in the hundred 
and forty-seventh year of his age, 8L 

yaddua succeeds his father, Johaanan, in the high priest- 
hood, ii. 187.. 

yaelf wife of Heberthe Kenite, puts Siserato death, ii. 9w 

yardanea, king of the Lydians, his liceniious reign, viik 
293. 

2Ha 
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yaton^ brother of Onias,' purchases the high {mesthooS 

for three hundred and fifty talents, ii. 193. 

. , of Pherae, his character and transactions, iv. 144. 

yehoabaZf king of Judah, his reign, ti. 174. 

yeboram succeeds his brother, Ahaziar, in the kingdom 

of Israel, ii. 156. 

- , king of Judah, his impious reign, ii. 157. 
yeboihaphatf king of Judah, his reign and transactions^ 

ii. 151. 
yeboiacbin, kingof Judah, sent prisoner to Babylon, ii. 17^ 
yeboiaiini, king of Judah, murdered in an invasion of the 

Babylonians, ii. 175. 
yebuf anointed king, to execute vengeance on the houst 

ofAhab,ii.l59. 
Jfefea JCban, sovereign of the Tartars, ix. 297. 
ytngbiz Kafit the proper historical period of the Tartars 

commences with the accession of, ix. 301. 
^yeptbabt his rash vow, &c. ii. 117. 
yericbot city of, dismantled by the shottts of the Israeliteii 

and the blowing of ram's horns, ii. 5. 
yerusalem, description of, ii. 35. 
yeroboam causes ten tribes to revolt, ii. 146. 
» II. restores the kingdom. Of Israel to its pristint 

splendour, ii. 162- 
yetbroy priest of Midian, invites Moses to his house, and 

gives him his daughter Zipporah in marriage, ii.B6. 
yewub religion, government, customs, learning, arts, and 

commerce, ii. 45. 
— monarchy, melancholy catastrophe of the, ii, 177. 
yeyj*, history of Hhe, from Abraham to the death of J oseph, 

ii. 55. 
1 — ', from the commencement of their Egyp. 

tian bondage to their entrance into the land of promise. 

ii. 82. 

from the conquest of Canaan to th9 



foundation of their monarchical government, ii. 110. 

— , under theirjmonarchical government, ii. 



121. 

i from the return out of Babylon to the 
death of Mehemiah, ii. 178. 

t under the high-priests and Maccabees^ 
ii. 186. 

-, from Judas Maccabeus to the reduction 



of Judeaby the Romans, ii. 201. 
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yeWi bUtoiy of, from their being subdued by the Ro- 
mans to the reign of Herod the Great, ii 242. 

, from the accession of Herod to the birth 
of Christ, ii. 258. 

-, from. the birth of Chrin to the total de- 



struction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jewish 
nation, ii. 275. 

ytzebely queen to Ahab, king of Israel, dreadful sentence 
pronounced against her, ii. l.'H. 

yoab, one of David's generals, account of hrs transacttonf, 
ii. 132, and sequel. 

yoatby king of Judah, assassinated by his own servants, ii, 
161. 

— , king of Israel, his reiguyii. 161. 

yoebebed receives her son, Moses, from the hands of Pha* 
raoh's daughter, with instructions to nurse and bring him 
up, ii. 84. 

yobrif king of Bulgaria, his barbarous treatment of the 
emperor Baldwin, ix. 247. 

^onatban, son of Saul, his exploit against the Philistines, 
ii. 124. — Slain in battle, and his mangled body exposed 
upon the walls of Beth-Shari, 131. 

, brother of Judas Maccabeus, his gallant ex- 
ploits onbehalf of his country and religion, ii. 217, and 
sequel. 

yordan^ the most considerable river in Palestine, ii.- 26. 

yosepbf son of Jacob, sold by. his brethren to a company of 
Ishmaelites, ii. 72. — Thrown into a prison on a false ac- 
cusation, 73. — ^Called upon to interpret Pharaoh's 
dreams, and raised to the second dignity in the king- 
dom, 74. — His conduct toward his brethren when they 
first come to buy com, -75. — ^Makes himself known to 
his brethren and sends for his venerable parent, 79, 
—Dies in the hundred and tenth year of his age, 82. 

yosepbus surrenders himself to Vespasian, ii. 302. 

yosbuof successor of Moses, history of his transactions, i). 
107, and sequel. 

yostaby king of Judah, his pious reig^, ii. 172. 

yotbam, a wise and religious king of Judah, ii. 163. 

yovian succeeds Julian the apostate, in the empire, vil. 
34. 

yuba, the younger, receives the two Mauricanias from the 
munificence of AiigastOs, ix. 106. 
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Judabf tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii. 38. 

yutlas Maccabeus^ account of his memorable'exploits, ii. 
201, and seqyel. 

-^— , son of Ezechias, collects a band of ruffians, and com- 
mits many outrages in Galilee, ii. 280. 

yudea, geographical description of, ii. 20.— -United to the 
prxfecture of Syria, 186. 

yugurtba, king of Numidia, history of his reign and trans- 
actions, ix. 97i and sequel. 

ytUiat daughter of Augustus^ banished to Pandataria, vi. 
123. 

Julian pvodaimed emperor by the army, vii. 22.— R&. 
Bounces the Christian religion, 24. — Attempts to re- 
build the temple of Jerusalem ; but is compelled to aban- 
don his enterprise, 29. — Sacrifices young maidens in 
order to draw an augury from their palpitating entrails^ 
30. — Terrified by phantoms of his own creation, 32.—- 
His death and character, 33. 

yupher, king of the Celtes, history of his reign, viii. 310. 

yustin, the elder, his birth, and exaltation to the empire^ 
vii. 128. 

— — , son of Vigilanta, proclaimed emperor on the death 
of Justinian, vii, 148. 

ywttinian invested with the purple,, as colleague of hi» 
uncle Justin, vii. 131. 

— II. succeeds Pogonatus in the empire; but soon 
renders himself odious to the people ; and is eventually 
banished to Chersonae, In Crlm Tartary, vii. 170. 

K 
iajan and bis nephew Nagos escape, after the subversion 
. of their empire, and find a delightful tract of country^ 

where they form a new settlement, ix. 299. 
Kara Kban succeeds Mungl' Khan In the Mogul empire^. 

ix. 298. 
Kbosrut a Persian prince of the Sassanian dynasty, viii.. 

189. 
Kiun Kban, said to have divided the Mogul empu* into 

forty-eight parts, ix. 299. 
Kobad, a Persian prince of the Sassanian dynasty, vii, 187* 
Korabf Dathan, and Abiram, swallowed up by a partial 

earthquake, ii. 104. 
Kya-tse, or Chinese cycle of sixty years, description ofi.ix*. 
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L 

JLaban^ uncle of the patriarch Jacob* his transactions with 

respect -to his nephew, ii. 65, and sequel. 
Laborcfscarcbody king of Babyion, his reign, &c. ii* 352* 
lAibyrintb Egyptian, description of the, i. 164. 
LamniOy king of the Lombards, some account Qf| ix. 274» 
languages, confusion of^ at Babel, i. 131. 
iMomedont king of the Trojans, viii. 283. 
Lartiu9 7{>u«, first dictator of Rome, ▼. 72. 
LaHnu» succeeds his father, Faunus, in the kingdom of La- 

tium, V. 4. 
Leah, wife of Jacob, some account of, ii. ^. 
IM^Xf founder of the Spartan monarchy, Hi. 7. 
Lentulus, a Roman tribune, generous behaTiour of toward 

the consul ^miliamis, v. 250. 
Leo succeeds to the empire on the death of Marcian, vii. 

101. 
— — obtains the purple on the resignation of Anastasius,. 

II. vii. 175. 
— i V. account of his reign and transactions, vii. 184. 
-7— VI. sketch of his reign and character, vii. 193. . 
Leontiua proclaimed emperor by the patriarch of Constanti* 

nople; but soon afterward deposed, and banished ta 

Dalmatia, vii^71- 
Z^fiidw, one o£^%e triumviri, deprived of his anthorit/y 

and banished to Circaeum, vi> 97. 
LeuctrOf battle of, iv. 140. 
,Xiiham and Gredti^.'m\i9,b\xing the trstct between th« bor* 

ders of Egypt and the river Triton, comprehending 

Marmarica, Cyrenaica, and the Regio-Syrtica, history 

of the, ix. 113. 
Lityenes, king of Fhrygta, account of his reign, &c. viiic 

279. 
X^'vm, wife of Augustus, sketch of her character, vi. 122. 
Locuas*^ plague of, in Egypt, ii. .91. 
Loborasp, a Persian king of the Caianian dynasty, viii. 173,^ 
Lombards, history of the* ix. 274. 
Loty progenitor of the Moabites, history of hU.ir»isac« 

tions, i. 319, and 8e<i.ueL; 
Lucan, death of, vi. 191. 
Xttcmia, ntpe of^ V. 52i 
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JLuitbert, king of the Lombards, account of his reign, lA. 

286. 
Luitprand succeeds Asprand in the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, ix. 287* 
jMttnim, instituted by TulUus, v. 44. 
Lyciant, history of the, viii. 298. 
Lycurgus^ king'of Sparta, resigns the crown in favour of 

his nephew, iii. 12 — Sketch of the political institution* 

established by him, 13. 
LydiarUf history of the, viii. 290, 
LyandtTy a famous Spartan commander, his character 

and exploits, iii. 288, and sequel. 
JLyaimacbut, one of Alexander's captains, defeated and 

slain by Seleucusat the battle of Curopedian, in Phry- 

gia, viii. 225. 

M 

MacedoHy affairs of, from the conclusion of the social war 
to the birth of Alexander, iv. 207. 

, from the birth of Alexander to the con- 
clusion of the sacred war, iv. 237. 

>, from the conclusion of the Phocian war 



to the death of Philip, iv. 273. 

-, from the death of Philip to the battle of 



Arbela, which secured Alexander the dominion of Asia, 
iv. 309. 

-, from the battle of Arbela to the death qi 



Alexander the Great, iv. 354. 

, from the death of Al«x*odev tho Cx«at to 



the battle of Ipsus, iv. 385. 

, from the battle of Ipsus to the time when 
Macedonia became a province of Rome, iv. 430. 

Macbmu^ a general of the Carthaginians, unjustly banish- 
ed, vii. 299. — Besieges Carthage, and causes his son to 
be crucified, 300..»Compels the citizens to surrender; 
but is afterward slain in attempting to assume the so- 
vereignty, ihid. 

Macbfielabf cave of, purchased, by Abraham, for a burial 
place, ii. 63. 

Macrinus succeeds Caracalla in the empire. His reign 
and character, vi. 309. 

JB^oifyet, a warlike king of Scythia» viii. 325. 
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MagM, accommodation between him and Ptolemy Phila- 

delphus, i. 240 
Magici, Egyptians particularly famous for the science of* 
i. 192. 

Jfcfa^Tienftitf assumes the imperial dignity, vii. 14. — Eludes 
the vengeance of Constantine by an act of suicide, 16. 

Mahomet^ the Arabian impostor, his birth and character, 
vii. 161. 

Majorian raised to the empire of the West ; but soon 
compelled, by Rictmer, to abdicate the throne, yii. 98. 

JBdajuma, or New Gaza, description of, ii. 42. 

Manasseb, king of Judah, commences his reign with the 
greatest impiety ; but, after experiencing the horrors of 
captivity, repents, and amends his conduct, ii. 170, and 
sequel. 

JUani*, king of Phrygta, some account of, viii. 277. 

Mankind^ dispersion of, and subsequent planting of na« 
tions, i. lo2. 

Munliut Titut vanquishes Metius, general of the Latin 
army, in single combat ; but is put to death by his 
father for a breach of military discipUfie, v. 188. 

Manna rained down from heaven, for Uie use of the Israel- 
ites, ii. 97. 

Mantinea, battle of, iii. 184. 

Manuel, succeeds his father John Commenus in the em- 
pire, vii. 231. 

Marathon, battle of, iii. 42. 

Marabt the waters of, miraculously rendered salubrious, 
ii. 96. 

Marccllua takes the city of Syracuse, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, V. 257. 

Marcian raised to the imperial dignity by his marriage 
with the empress Pulcheria, vii. 90. 

MarccmaMf history of the, ix. 235. 

Marcus chosen emperor by the Britons , but assassinated 
after a reign of a few days, ix. 188. 

Mardock-empad^ king of Babylon, history of his reign, ii. 
340. 

Mariamne, wife to Herod the Great, account of, ii. 256, 
and sequel. 

Marius Caitts^ his birth, character, and exploits, v. 301, 
and sequel. 

Marmartca, history of, ix. 113. 

Marobodet, first king of the Sueves noticed in history, ix, 
218. 



J^drtina^T^^ct of HeracUus» assumes the ensigns 4)ffoya2^ . 
ty ; but is compelled to resign them by the unanimous 
decision of the people, vii. 164. 
Mdary^ virgin, salutation of the, ii. 272. 
JUasnes, first king of Lydia mentioned by historians, viii. . 

292. 
Masiinhta, king of Numidia, his reign and transactions^ 

viii. 91, and sequel. 
Massagetesj a tribe of Ancient Scythians so called, viik 

324. 
Mattafbiasy father of the Maccabees, his noble exploits . 

on behalf of the Jewish religion, ii* 199. 
Mauritanianst^Ci^xory of the, ix. 103. 
JkUximin chosen emperor on the death of Alexander, his 

character, reign, &c. vi. 319, and sequel. 
il/axzM<an chosen colleague to Dioclesian in the empire^ 
vi.348. — Resigns the imperial dignity; but afterward 
attempts to resume it, and is condemned to death, 
351. 
J^aximw Petromut saluted emperor by the senate ; but 
renders himself contemptible ; and issoon.taken off by 
assassination-, vii. 95. 
Jdaximus usurps the sovereignty in Britain, and carries 
the flower of the British youth into Gaul, in order to 
6eize on the empire ; but, is at length cut off^ with 
most of his followers, ix. 187.— See farther account of 
liis transactions, vii. 55, 
Mebaraapes, king of Adiabene, ix. 65. 
MedeSf history of the, viii. 1. 
Medial history of the. kingdom of, ix. 56. 
Medicine^ science of, supposed to have owed its origin to 

the Egyptians, i. 190. 
MedoTty son of Codrus, made supreme magistrate of 

Athens, under the title of Archon, iii. 23. 
MelancbmaeaiMt an ancient tribe of Scythians, so called 

from theiT affecting to go always in black, viii. 324. 
ii^/anc^»//, history of the, ix. 110. 
Miemnon, supposed, by Sir Isaac Newton, to have been the 

same with Menes and Amenophis, ix. 121. 
Misnander, king, of Bactria, some account of, ix. 58. 
Mendes, king of Egypt, ffiereiy celebrated for building % 

sepulchral labyrinth, i. 203. 
Menea, first king of Egypt, his reign and transactionSf i. 
194. 
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MiBnenius, a Roman consul^ being unjtfstly mulcted in a 
fine, fihuts himself up in his own house, and starves 
himself to death, v. 108. 

Metba, king of the Moabit«s, his reign, &c. i. 326. 

Mesaaiina, the profligate -wife of Clandius, her scanda- 
lous and tyrannical behaviour, vi. 168, and sequel. 

Michael succeeds Nicephorus in the empire ; but, after a 
short reign, resigns his authority to Leo^ and retires to 
a monastery, vii. 184. 

— , surnamed the Stammerer, his elevation to the 
imperial seat; particulars of his reign, &c. vii. -186. 

■ III. succeeds his father, Theophilus, in the em- 

.pire, under the guardianship of the empress Theodora, 
vii. 189. — Causes his mother to be shut up in a monas- 
tery, and abandons himself to the most unbounded li- 
'^ntiousness, 190.-- Assassinated by Basil, who suc- 
ceeds him in the government, 191. 

— -»-— raised to the empire by his marriage -with Zoe. 
— His reign, &c. vii. 207. 

■ Calapbatet associated in the empire^ but, after 

some time, retires to a monastery, where his eyes are 
put out by order of the empress, vii. 208. 

MicipsOf king of Numidia, his reign and transactions, ix. 
95. 

Mtdast king of Phrygia, some account of, viii, 278. 

Midianhct, history of the, i, 333. 

Midianitit, or the land of Midian, description of, ii. 43. 

Miltiadet, an Athenian general, his gallant behaviour at 
the battle of Marathon, iii. 44. — Mulcted in a heavy- 
fine, and thrown into prison, where he dies of a 
-wound received at the siege of Paros, 45. 

Minocbeber, a Persian monarch of the Pebhdadian dy- 
nasty, viii. 168. 

Misdates succeeds Narses in the Persian empire, vii. 
137. 

Mitbridates Iberus, king of Armenia, his transactions and 
various fortune, viii. 349. 

■■ . , king of Potttus, attempts to shake off the Per- 

sian yoke, but is overthrown by Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and compelled to pay the customary tribute, ix. 3. 

II. recovers the kingdom of Pontus from the 



Macedonians, and sways the sceptre twenty-six years, 
ix. 4. 
Vol. IX. 2 I 
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Mitbridatet VL king of Pontus, murdered, after a long 
reign, by some disaffected courtiers, ix. 5. 

- VII. surnamed the Great, assumes the regal au- 

thority at the age of clevoii years, and causes his mo- 
ther to be thrown into prison, ix. 5.— Inures himself to 
every species of hardship, and fortifies himself against 
t1ie power of the most subtle poisons, 6.— Invades the 
kingdoms of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, and mur- 
ders his own nephew in view of the Cappadocian ar- 
my, 7. — Expels the son of Nicomedes from fiithynia, 
and bestows that kingdom on his brother Socrates, 8. 
— Gains some important advantages over the Romans j 
overruns several provinces ; and inflicts many cruelties 
on Manlius Aquilius, the Roman legate, 10. — Issues 
put an edict for the massacre of all Roman citizenis re- 
siding in the chief cities of his newly acquired provin- 
ces, 11.— Makes himself master of all Greece^ and the 
neighbouring islands, 13. — His favourite commander 
defeated with great slaughter by Sylla, 14. — Obliged 
to conclude' a peace with Rome upon very disadvan- 
tageous conditions,! 5. — Appoints his son to govern the 
Colchi, but afterwards causes him to be put to death, 
16.S— Destroys a considerable part of the Roman fleet, 
and defeats the troops of Cotta with great slaughter, 
17. — ^Deserted by his army, and compelled to retire to 
the court of Armenia, 19. — Swears that he will never 
form an alliance with Rome, nor give up any Roman 
deserters, 22. — Attacked by Pompey in a narrow val- 
ley, and defeated with a dreadful loss, 23. — Deprived 
of the crown by his own son, whom he had brought 
up with peculiar tenderness, 24. — ^Endeavours to ter- 
minate his existerice, first by poison, and afterward by 
the sword; but both proving ineffectual, he is, at 
length, killed by a Gaulish soldier, 27. 

-, king of Parthia, his reign considered as the 



epoch of the Parthian grandeur, ix. 74. 
Moabt land of, where situated, ii. 44. 
MoabiteSf history of the, i. 319, 
Mcediat a tribe of Thracians, inhabiting the borders of 

Macedon, viii. 382. 
Mteritt king of Egypt, his celebrated works, &c. i. 19&. 

', lake of, described, i. 166. 
Mogul, or Mungl\ a prince of a melancholy disposition, 

from whom the Moguls received theiif txame, ix. 298. 
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Molocb, the principal idol of the Ammonites, i. 329. 
MoLouutt king of Epirus, ix. ^4. 

Manobazus, king of Adiabene, history of his reign, \x. 63. 
Monuments erected to the memory of the brave Greeks 

who arrested the progress of the whole Persian armf 

at the straits of Thermopylae, iii. 59. 
Moriab Mount, described, ii. 24. 
Moses, son of Amram and Jochebed, enclosed in an ark 

- of bulrushes, and committed to the mercy of the waves ; 
but discovered by Pharaoh's daughter, and brought up 
as her adopted child, ii. 84. ^Retires to the land of Mi- 
dian, where he espouses Zipporah, and tends her fa- 
ther's flock, forty years ; at the expiration of which 
time God appears to him in a burning bush, and com« 

- mands him to return to Egypt in order to demand the 
dismission of Israel, 86..«.His transactions in Egypt^ 
87 to 93. — Leads the children of Israel to Succoth, and 
thence to Pihahiroth, where God vouchsafes to direct 
their progress by a pillar of fire, 94.— Composes an 
hymn of thanksgiving for the passage of Israel through 
the Red Sea, and the destruction of their enemies, 96, 
•-■Sanctifies the assembly of Israel previously to the pro- 
mulgation of the decalogue from Mount Sinai, 99.— 
Chastises the idolatrous Israelites with exemplary rigor, 
101. — Gives directions for the erection of a tabernacle, 
which is completed and set up, in less than six months, 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, 103— Displeases the Al- 
mighty by his irreverent mode of performing a divine 
command, and is therefore excluded from entering the 

- promised Land, 104 — Causes Joshua to be solemnly 
nominated his successor ; directs the elders to set up 
the blessings and curses of the Deity on Mount Ebal ; 
delivers a duplicate of the law, to be preserved in the 
ark ; and dies, in the hundred and twentieth year of 
his age, lOr. 

Mundus, one of Justinian's officers, undertakes an expe- 
dition against the Ostrogoths, and makes himself mas- 
ter of Salonae, ix. 265. 

Murrain grievous among the Egyptian cattle, ii. 90. 

Mycertnus, king of Egypt, his reign and transactions, i. 
205. 

Mysians, history of the, viii. 287. 

N 
2^ab<madm,\^zit king of Babylon, seme account of, ii. 352. 
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J^ahonaisar, king of Babylon, ii. 340. 

Jfabopallasser transfers the seat of the Assyrian monai^ 
chy to Babylon, ii. 341. 

Nadabt king of Israel, some account of, ii. 149. 

Nabcub, king of the Ammonites^ his reign and trains* 
actions, i. 330. 

^annaciUt the first king of Phrygia, viii. 276.. 

Narsi, a Persian prince of the Ashkanian dynasty, viiiis 
, 179. 

N'aptbali^ tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii . Zo, 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, his celebrated workik 
and exploits, ii. 342, and sequel. 

Kec&tis, king of Elgypt^hiitoi^y of his reign, i. 212. 

Nectanebit, king of Egypt, his reign and transactions, i. 
224. 

Nebcmiahf a Jew of great learning and piety, succeeds 
Ezra in the government of judea, ii. 183. 

Neoptolemus, kingof Epirus, ix. 34. 

iTepberiut^ kingof Egypt, joins the Lacedaemonians in^i 
confederajcy against the Persians, i. 222. 

iTepberotes^, the last Egyptian king of the Mendesian race. 

. i.223. 

Nepos yuliiis, invested with the purple of the West bjr 
Leo, vii. 135. — Assassinated in Dalmatia, 106.. 

Neptune^ one of the first kings of Mauritania, ix. 105. 

Neriglitiar murders Evil-merodack, and ascends thtt 
throne of Babylon, ii. 351. 

2Tero declared emperor at seventeen years of age, vi. 177- 
— ^Begms his reign with great clemency aiS modera- 
tion, 178. — Abandons himself to all manner of licen- 
tiousness, 180.— Caoses his mother Agrippina, to be 
murdered, and vindicates his conduct to the senate, 183. 
-^Travels into Greece with a retinue chiefly composed 
of singers, dancers, &c. 185. — His magnificent entry in« 
to Rome, ibid. — Sketch of his cruelties, 187— Causes. 
Seneca and Lucan to be put to death, l91.-.His ab- 
surd behaviour on receiving intelligence of Galba's re- 
volt, 197.-»— Kills himself in the thirty-second year of 
his age, and the fourteenth of his reign, 200. 

^eroa Cocceiut, his accession to the empire ; character, 
&c. vi. 247. 

^euriantf an ancient tribe of Scythians so called, viii. 323. 

Nice^ history of the empire of, ix. 135. 

i^cepborus obtains the purple from the citizens of Con- 
•tantinoplc, vii. 181.— His reign and cha^raccer, 182. 
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Kicepborus Pboea*^ his reign and transactions, vii. 198. 

Kiciiu, an Athenian commandery memorable speech of» 
after the defeat of his army, iii. 247. 

Jtfieomedet^ king of Bithynia,'some account of, viii.385. 

Niger Bescatniust governor of Syria, his revolt, fiic. vi. 297. 

NiUt the river, account of, i. ^66. 

NiluMy king of Egypt, some account of, i. 204. 

Nimrod, son of Cush, supposed to have been the first man 
who obtained the regal dignity after the flood, i. 130. 

NinuSf represented by Ctesias, as the founder of the As- 
syrian empire, ii. 317. 

Ninytu, son of Semiramis, some account of^ii. 318. 

Nitocrh, a queen of Egypt, supposed to hava erected the 
third great pyramid, i. 198. ' ^ 

Nbab enters the ark with his family, and a certam. pvtitKn . 
' ber of beasts, birds, &c. in the year of t he^ v«6rld, i6|^ 
i. 120.— Offers a burnt sacrifice upon l^^dj^arkatifn^ 
and receives the consolatory ^^^^^SMJ^^^^ ^^^ earth 
shall no more be injured by a dlll^Vl^--<3ecome9 
an husbandman, and dies, in the niri^liundred. and fif- 
tieth year of his age, 125. 

Nob^ massacre at the city of, by order of Saul, ii, 127. 

KomadeSf a Scythian tribe sacalli^H, viii. 324. 

Kortbem Nations ^ history of thfe, ix. 197. 

Northumberland, kingdom of,.j^tab1ished in Britain hf 
the Saxons, ix. 196. * . ^ 

Nudabt a Persian king, of the Peishdadian dyrfisty,j^ii^ . 

Numa Pompilius, second king of the Rpmans, his 'reigii ^ 
. &c. V.25. ^ . i; 

Nutnerian, successor of the emperor Carus, treacherously 

murdered by his father-in-law, vi. 347. 
NunUdiant^ history of the, ix. 88. 
Nuibirvan, a Persian prince, of the Sassanian dynasty, 

viii. 180. 

O 1 

OMith, Egyptian, description of, i. 154. 

Ocbus, king of Persia, his^ tyrannical reign, viii. 110.-* ^ 

Poisoned at the instigation of Bagoas, who feeds the * V 

cats with his flesh, and converts his" bones into handles jJ 

for swords, 113. 
Octamasadesf king of the Scythians, some account of, 

viii. 33L 

212 
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OctaTfiut, see Augustus. 

Odoacer, a barbarian warrior, divests Augustulus of the 

imperial digpiity and ensigns, vii. 10t» 
Oiioniantest a tribe of Thracians» residing near Macedon» 

viii. 381. 
Og, king of Bashan, some account of» ii. 4. 
OgMs Kbarif a Mogul prince, his transactions, &c* ix. 298. 
Olivet Mount, in Palestine description of, ii. 23. 
Oltbacef, king of Colchis, taken prisoner by the Romans^ 

ix. 4a 
Vlybritts proclaimed emperor by command of Ricimer, viL 

1t04. 
Olympiaty wife of Philip, kingof Macedon, divorced, but 

reunited to her consort by the interference of Alexan* 

der, iv. 305. 
OlymtutSrzt king of My sia noticed by historians, viii.289. 
Ompbak succeeds her father, Jardanes> in the kingdom 

of Lydia, viii. 293- 
Own, king of Israel, builds the city of Samaria, ii. 151. 
Onomarcbus, a Theban general, resolves to expel Philip, 

king of Macedon, from Thessaly, but is slain in battle^ 

and his dead body hung on a gibbet, iv. 258. 
Oracle^t several in Egypt, i. 184. 

Oneses, king of Albania, involves himself in a war witft 
. the Romans, ix. 51. 
drdtmcttf a tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting North 
' Walesj ix. 17Cf. 

Crocks, king of Parthia, his reign and trasactions, ix. 75. 
«— II. assassinated by his own subjects, ix. 80. 
OiirtSt a deity of the Egytians, variously represented,i.l82;^ 
Ostracism, among the Athenians, explanation of, iii. 5. 
Ostrogptba, king of the Goths, makes an irruption into 

Mo^sia, ix. 206. 
O&trogotbt^ history of the, fat. 249. 
Onm(mcfyas, king of Egypt, his magnificent monument, i. 

196. 
Ofane*, author of the revolt against Smerdis, the Magir 

honoured, by the other conspu^tors, with a particulat 

mark of distinction, viii. 51. 
Otba revolts from Galba, and is proclaimed emperor hf 

the army,vi. 206.— Kills himself, after a Short reijjft cw 

t|irc« momhs and fiy^ da/s, 212. 
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Ottadini, a tribe of Ancient Britons, situated in Kovtli* 

umberland* ix. 171. 
Oration, difference of an, from a triumph, v. 68. 

P 

Paconu, son of Orodes, king of the Parthians, defeated 

and slain in a battle with the Romans* ix . 78. 
Palasbfjx Persian king of the Ashkanian dynasty, viii. 179. 
Palasbarij a prince of the Ashkanian dynasty, killed by 

the fall of his tent pole, viii. 180. 
PaUologutt Michael,^ restorer of the Greek empire, hit 

character, reign, &c. vii. 261. 

■■ , Androniau, succeeds his father in the empires 

vii. 264 — Retires to a monastery, where he dies, in th^ 

seventy, second year of his ag^, 267. 

-, ifndronicuf, the younger, falls a victim to intem- 



])erance, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and leaves the 
imperial dignity to his son, under the guardianship 
of John Cantacuzene, vii. 268. 

-, yobn, ascends the imperial throne upon the re* 



signation of Cantacuzene, vii. 271. 

-, Manuel, succeeds his father, but is greatly em- 



barrassed by the exertions of the Turks, vii. 272. 
— ■ , yobn, son of Manuel, permitted to ascend the 

throne on condition of paying a large annual tribute to 

the sultan, vii. 274. 
-*———, Constantrne, killed by the Turks, and the Roman 

empire totally subverted, vii. 283. 
Paiettine, geographical description of, ii. 19. 
ParisadeSf king of Bosporus, resigns his crown to Mithri- 

dates the Great, ix. 54. 
ParysatU, mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
Partbia, history of, ix, 71. 

Pasines, founder of the kingdom of Characene, ix. 6S, 
Passover, instituted by Moses, previously to the emanci- 
pation of Israel from their Egyptian bondage, ii. 93. 
PausaniuSf a Spartan admiral, his inconsistent conduct^ 

&c. iii. 97. — ^Blocked up in the temple of Minerva, and 

starved to death, 100. 
Pausiris^, succeeds his father, Amyrtseus, on the throne of 

Egypt, i. 222. 
Pekaby king of Israel, his wicked 8c tyrannical reign, ii.163;. 
Pckgki0 Mccccdf Btoahcta an the throne of Israel^ but 
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is taken off, two years after his accession, by assassina- 
tion, ii. 163. 
Ptlopidcu^ a Theban fugitive, sketch of his character, iv. 
121. 

Perdiccasf king of Macedon, some account of, iv. 208. 

Pergamians^ history of the, viii. 367. 

Brides, a celebrated Athenian, his character and trans- 
actions, iii. 119, and- sequel. 

Persepolist ruins of described, viii. 13. 

PerKutf king of Macedon, his reign and transactions, iv. 
4.54. 

Pertia, history of, from the foundation of the empire to 
its subjugation by Alexander the Great, viii. 12. 

> from the recovery of the empire from 
the Parihians to its subjugation by the Arabs, viii. 131. 

Persian history, notes upon the, deduced from the oriental 
writers, viii. 164. 

Pertinaxy Hehius, succeeds Commodus in the empire ; his 
character, &c. vi. 291.— Assassinated by his mutinous 
soldiers, 294 
Ptter, St. liberated from prison by an angel, ii. 294. 
Petroniust an Epicurean, death of, vi. 193. 

j^tus Cecina, affection and fortitude of the wife of, vi. 170. 

Pbalereus Demetrius, governor of Athens, his character. 
&c. iv. 414. 

PAarawonrf, king of the Franks, some account of, ix. 224^ 

P^prasmencs, king of Albania, his reign and transactions, 

^arnaces, the firn king of Cappadocia, viii. 361. 
Pbaros, famous light-house of described, i. 172. 
Pbarsaliay battle of, vi. 40. 

P-6ero«, king of Egypt, account of his transactions, i. 202. 
^urf?^' founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. viii. 367- 
FMtp, kmg of Macedon, history of his reign, iv. 214, and. 
scGuei* 

-, physician to Alexander tH^Great accused of having 

administered poison to his benefactor, but soon cleared 
by the saliitiferous effects of his prescription, iv. 334. 

—7-, son of Demetrius ascends, the throne of Macedon 
in the seventeenth year of his age.-His character and \ 

transactions, iv. 442. V 

Pbilippi, battle of, vi. :i6, ^ 

Pbilippicus proclaimed emperor by the army; but rendm 
himself contemptible, and is eventually deposed.Yii.173. 
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HilUtitiei, history of the, ii. 10. 

Pbilomeltu, a brave and eloquent Phociafl, some account 
of his transactions, tv. 243. 

Fbocast successor of the emperor Maurice, his character 
and reign, vii. 154. 

Pbocim, a famous Athenian general, his character, &c* 
iv. 284. 

Pbceniciana^ history of the, viii. 194. 

Pbraateg^ king of Parthia» history of his reign, ix. 73. 

II. murdered by his own sons, Orodes and 

Mithridates, ix. 75. 

Pbraatesj son of Orodes, his reign and transactions, ix. 77. 

Pbraaticea succeeds Phraates in the kingdom of Parthia, 
but is soon defeated and driven into exile, ix. 80. 

Phraorietf king of the Medes, history of his reign» viii. 5. 

Phrygians^ history of the, viii. 273. 

Pbr^icbut publicly assassinated by one of the city guards 
at Athens, iii. 276. 

Picts, some account of the, ix. 162- 

Picusf king of Italy, before the arrival of iEneas in that 
country, v. 4. 

Pieres a tribe of Thracians, said to have consecrated thcif 
country to the Muses, viii. 381. . 

Pisander attempts to subvert the democratical form of go- 
vernment at Athens, iii. 272. 

PUistratuSf a popular Athenian, his character and exploits^ 
. iii. 28, and sequel. 

Plague, dreadful at Athens, iii. 138. 

Plataa^ famous battle of, iii. 82. 

Plutarch, epistle of, to the emperor Trajan, vi. 252. 

Poimumt two of that name, made kings of Pontus by the 
Romans, ix. 31. 

Polydore and Pofypbron Succeed Jason on the throne oi 
Thessaly, iv. 156. 

PolyfercJbonf the eldest of Alexander's captains, invested 
with the protectorship and government of Macedon, iv. 
399. 

pompey Cneiua raises an army of three legions in Picenum, 
and gains a brilliant victory over Sylla's enemies in that 
district, V. 323. — Divorces his wife Antistia,andmarrie»v 
Emilia, Sylla's step-child, 332.— His generous conduct 
respecting the papers of Sertorius, 336. — ^Terminates the 
servile war, v. 337. — Courts popularity, by abrogating 
Ittcb laws as were inimical to the people's authority ; re-^ 
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Storing the power of judging to the knights ; and rcin^ 
stating the tribunes of the people in all their fornier pri- . 
viieges, 340. — Puts an effectual stop to the depredations 
of the pirates, who had long infested the sea, 342.— 
Sketch of his rapid conquests, 349.-— Forms a corobina* 
tion with Crassus and Julius Cxsar, which was distiii- 

. guished by the name of the first triumvirate, 360. — ^Be- 
gins to conceive a jealousy of Caesar's augmenting great- 
ness, and vainly attempts to blemish his reputation ^vi« 
9. — CoRMnanded to march against Caesar^ and fight in 

. defence of the commonwealth, vi . 16.-»Makes formid- 
able preparations, against his rival, in Greece and Epi* 
rus, 26.—- Attacks Cxsar's army with irresistible fury, 

. and chases them to the skirts of their camp ; but sud* 
denly retires, and, by that means, loses the empire of 
the worldt32.->His address to his troops at the plain of 
Pharsalia, 38.-*Defeated with prodigious loss, and com* 
pelled to retire to Larissa, 43.-^Steers to Lesbos, and 
' takes in his wife Cornelia, whose grief at the recital of 
his misfortunes becomes almost insupportable, 44.—* 
Seeks an asylum in Egypt ; but is treacherously mur* 
dered by Septimus and Achillas, 47.-*De8cription of 

' his obsequies, as performed by his faithful freedmaog 
Philip, 48. 

Potttus, history of the kingdom of, ix. 1. 

Portetmay akingof Etruria, espouses the cause of Tarquin, 
and lays siege to the city of Rome, v. 64. 

Torut^ an Indian king, his dominions invaded by AIexan« 
der the Great, iv. 367. 

Poitbumiust the first Homan who was honoured with an 
oration, v. 68. 

■■ ■ » ' — , nominated dictator i 9tnd gains a decisive vic« 
tory over the Latins near the lake Regillus, v. 73. 

Pouran Ihkbt^ a Persian queen of the Sassanian dynasty, 
viii. 191. 

Prexaspet reveals the imposture of Smerdis the Magi, and, 
at the conclusion of his speech, throws himself headlong 
from the tower which he had ascendedto harangue the 
populace, viii. 49. 

Priam^ king of Troy, history of his reign, viii. 384. 

Priapatius succeeds his father, Arsaces, in the kingdom of 
Parthiaf ix. 73. 

Probtte succeeds Tacitus in the empire.*— His character, 
reign, &c. vi. 344. 
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Probus murdered by his mutinous soldiers, after an equi* 
table reign of six years and four months, vi. 346. 

Procopiut, a kinsman of Julian, revolts from Valens, and 
is acknowledged emperor by the army at Constantino- 
ple ; but is gradually deserted, and eventually beheaded, 
vii. 43. 
Proteittt king of Eg3rpt,his conduct toward Paris and He- 
len, who were driven by contrary winds into his domi- 
nions, i.203. 

Protog^nes, one of Caligula's chief favourites, torn to 

' pieces in the senate-house, vi. 159. 
. PrusiaSf king^ of fi ithynia, his reign and transactions, viii* 
384. 

Prytanis, brother of Satyras, king of Bosporus, assumes 
the regal title ; but is soon detlnroned aiui slain in battle} 
ix.54. 

Ptammenhus, king of Egypt, history of his reign, i. 218. 

Ptammeticbus, the iirst king of Eg}'pt who augmented the 
royal treasures by commerce, and opened his ports to 
strangers, i. 210. ^ 

, successor of Pausiris, his cruel treatment 
of Tamus, &.C. i. 222. 

PsammU succeeds his fathei^ Kechus* on the throne of 
Eg:>'Pf»«-2l3. 

Ptolemy Soter^ the first of the Macedonian race that reign- 
ed in Egypt, his reign and transactions, i. 228. 

— — , PbUadelpbua history of his reign, i. 232. 

— , Cerm<mM,being excluded from the throne of Egypt, 
flees to the court of Seleucus Nicator,where he receives 
the most unequivocal marks of kindness ; but, after 
some time, he murders his benefactor, and seizes on the 
kingdom of Macedon, i. 233. — His base treatment of 
Arsinoe, the widow of Lysimachus, 334. — ^Taken pri- 
soner by the Gauls, and literally torn to pieces, 235. 

— ^— Euergetea succeeds his father in the kingdom of 
Egypt. — His reign and transactions, i. 241, and sequel. 

—— — PUlopater, history of hib reign, i. 248, and se- 
quel. 

Epipbanet, successor of Philopater, placsd under 
the protection of the Roman senate.— Qccurrences of 
his reign, &c. i. 255, and sequel. 
' Pbllometer, and Ptolemy Fhyscon, their history 
and various fortune, i. 258, and sequel. 
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Ptolemy, Latburut and Alexander^ their reigns, &c. i. ^7^i 

3,nd sequel. 
■ Alexander, nephew of Lathurus, his accession to 

the throne of Egypt, transactions, &c. i. 280. 

■ • JuleteSf his various fortune, and transactions of 

his reign, i. 281, and sequel. 

, son of Auletus, his transactions with his sister 

Cleopatra and Julius Cassar, i. 289. — Defeated by Cae- 

sars's forces, and drowned in the Nile, 297. 

, king of Mauritania, cut off by Caius, cither from 

a motive of avarice or jealousy, ix. 107. 
Pult founder of the Assyrian monarchy, ii, 317. 
Puprenut and Balbinu* succeed Maximin in the empire ; 

but are soon taken off* by assassination, vi. 327. 
Pygmalion, king of Tyre, history of his reign, viii. 203* - 
Pyramid*^ Egyptian, description of the, i. 155, and seq. 
Pyrrbus^ son of Achilles and Deidamia, makes himself 

master of the kingdom of Epirus ; but is assassinated^ 

after a short reign, in the temple of Delphi, ix. 33. 
' , son of y£actdes, his reign and various fortune, ix. 

^&, — His death and character, 45. 

^adians^ history of the, ix. 236. 

^ailsf miraculous supply of, afforded to the Israelites m 

the wilderness, ii. 97. 
^uintilliusy brother of Claudius, puts in his clai m to the 

empire, and is for some time, acknowledged at Rome ; 

but is eventually deserted by his partis ans, and eludes 

the vengeance of his rival, by a voluntary death, vi.339. 

R 
Pacbel, wife of the patriarch Jacob, some account of, ii. 

66, and sequel. 
Pacbiit king of the Lombards, his reign and transactions , 

ix.290. . 

Pabab, her kindness toward the Jewish spies, ii. 107. 
Pameses, king of the Ethiopians, builds a portico to the 

temple of Vulcan at Memphis, ix. 121. 
Pazis,%. member of the Jewish sanhedrim, account of his 

death, Sic. ii. 214. 
Pebecca, wife of the patriarch Isaac, her conduct towards 

her two sons Jacob and Esau, ii. 64. 
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MecbiariuMt king of the Saeves, defeated and put ta 
death by Theodorick, king of the Gotht, ix. 220. 

Cecilia, king of the Sueves» augnientft his dominions b^ 
several important conquests, ix. 218. 

Regio-Syrtica , history of the, ix. 117. 

Meguiu* sent against the Carthaginians. — His charactery 
&c. V. 220. — ^Taken prisoner by S^antippus, a Lacedas*^ 
monian, 225.— Sent to Rome to treatof a peace.-^Hi8 
conduct on that occasion, 227. — ^Returns to Carthage, 
and is pat to a most cruel death, 229. 

i^egni, a tribe of Ancient Britons, so called, ix. 167. 

Mehoboam ascends the throne of his father Solomon^ his 
reign, 8cc. ii- 146. 

Remhmund^ sole king of the Sueves, aianhed at the supe* 
rior power of the Visigoths, checks the progress of his 
conquests, and retires into Galicia, ix. 221. 

jReuberif tribe of, where simated in Palestine, ii. 32. 

Jtezin^ the last king of Damascus, his reign and transac* 
tions, viii. 217. 

Madamisttu usurps the throne of Armenia, and puts the 
royal family to death, viii. 350. 

■Sbampsmittu, king of Egypt, his contemptible reign, i, 
204. 

J^JbcM Sylvia, niece to Amulius, king of Italy, anecdote of,. 
V. 9. 

(ffWo&iZfef , king of Pontns, ix. 3. 

'Rtctmer governs Italy (oti the abdication of Aritus) under 
the title of Patrician, and delegates to Majorian th^ 
station of master general of the armies, vii. 98. — 
Makes himself master of Rome, and orders Antheroiuf 
to be put to death, 105. ^-His death, iind, 

Mobertt crowned emperor, by the patriarch.of Constanti- 
nople, his reign, &c. vii. 257. 

JRodoald^ king of the Lombards, some account of, ix. 282. 

Momarau succeeds his father, Constantine VII. in the 
empire ; his reign and character, vii. 197. 

■■ Argyrui murdered by command of his profli* 

gate consort, vii. 207. 

iffome, history of, from the building of the city to the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin, the seventh and last king, v. 13. 

"* — > from the banishment of Tarquin to the 

-creation of the tribunes of the people, v. 58; *• 

V from the creation of the tribunes to the 



"Coftimencement of the decemviral office, v. 86. 
Vx)t.. IX. 2K 
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J^ome, history of, from the creation of the decemviri , ta 
the extinction of ihsit office, v. 125^ 
• ■ • ', from the expulsion of the decemviri to 

thebegjinnir^gof the first Punick war, v. 143. 

-, from the commencement to the end of 



• the first Punick war, w lien the Romans began to ac- 
quire a maritime force, v. 215. 

-, from the end of the first Punick war to 



the termination of the second,, v. 231. 

, from the end of the second Punick war 



to the destruction of Carthage, v. 269. 

-, from the destruction of Carthage to the 



umvirate to the death of Pompey, vi. 1. 

-, from the death of Pompey to the time " 



when Augustus resumed the reins of the empire, vi. 50. 
-, from the settlement of the Roman em- 



pire under Augfustus to the death of Tiberius, vi.-^114. 
—J during the reigns of Caligula, Claudiust 



Vitellius, vi. 201. 

-, during the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, . 



and Domitian, vi. 222. 

-, during the reigns of Nerva, Trajan | 



and Adrian, vi. 247. 

-, during the reigptis of Antoninus Pius^ 



Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, and Pertinax, vi. 270. 

-, during the reigns of Bidius Julius, 



Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Geta, Oppilius Ma- 
crinus, Heliogabalus, and Alexander, vi. 295. 

-, during the reigns of Maximinus, Pupr- 



enus and Balbinus, Gordian, Philip, Decius, Gallus, 
Valerian, Galienus, Claudius^ Aureliani Tacitus, Pro- 
bus, Carus, Dioclesian, Constantius, and Galeriu^. 

-, during the reigns of Constantine ; Con-' 



stantine, Constantius, and Constans ,* Julian and Jo- 
vian,^vii. 1. - 

-, during the reigpis of Valentinian and 



Valefis, Gratian, Valentinian the Second, and Theo- 
dosius, vii. 37. 
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perpetual dictatorship of Sylla, v. 283. ■ 

' '■ * ' , from the death of Sylla to the triumvi- i 

rate of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, v. 339. -7 
-, from the establishment of the first tri» 



and Nero, in whom ended the line of the}Caesars, vi.l47. i 

-, duruig the reigns of Galba, Otho, and 
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Mome^ hifttory of, during the reigns of Arcadios xmd Ho- 
norius, Thcodosius II. and Valcntinian III. vii. 64. 

, from the death of Valeminian III. t* 

the extinction of the western empire, vii. 95. 

-, from the reign of Leo to the death of 



HeracUus, vii. 124. 

-, from the death of HeracUus to the first 



Crusade, vii. 166. 

-, from the reign. of Alexius to the Latin 



conquest, vii 219. 

-, from the Latin conquest to the restora- 



tion of the Greek emphre, vii. 250. 

-, from tfce restoration of the Greek em- 



pire to the final conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, vii. 261. 

Romului elected to the regal dignity in Rome.— His reign, 
institutions, &c. v. 13, and sequel— His death and cha- 
racter, 24. 

Mosamundt wife of Alboinus, having caused her husband 
to be murdered, fiees to the exarch of Ravenna with her 
paramour and the royal treasure of the Lombards-— 
Her deserved end, ix. 277. 

Itotbarwi king of -the Lombards^, his reign and transac- 
tions, ix. 282- 

i2if/Snu«, prime minister of the emperor Arcadius» his cha- 
racter, &c»vii.64. — Stirs up the Goths and Vandals to 
invade the empire, 66.— -Murdered by means of Stili- 
cho, and his mangled body abandoned to the fury of 

, the populace, 67. 

S 

SaBbaco, kingofEthiopia,.invadesEjg;ypt,»nd causes Boc- 
choristo be put to death.— His retg^, &c. i. 207>^Re- 
signs the Egyptian diadem, in consequence of a vision, 
and returns into Ethiopia, 208. 

SabinuSf yuHus, assumes the imperial title on the death of 
Vitellius , but is overthrown in battle,, and compelled to 
hide himself in a cave, whence he is taken,, at the ex- 
piration of nine years, and put to death by the common 
executioner of Rome, vi. 230. 

Sadjattes, king of Lydia, retains the regal dignity twelve 
years, and is succeeded by his son Alyattes, vfii. 295, 

Sagillus, king of the ancient Scy thians^ some account of, 
viii. 325. 

Salomtt sister of Herod the Great, ii. 264. 

Samariaf city of, buiUby Qmri, kingof Israel, U. 151,— 
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Stripped of att its treasures, and levelled with the grotmU 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 156. 
Sampcicercmuzt an Arabian so called, erects the city Qf 
Emesa, with the adjacent terrttoiy, into an independent 

• kingdom, ix. 61. 

Sawtsoriy born to check the pride of the Philistines.-r-Hi* 
riddle, marriage, revenge, &c. ii. 13. — His cxtraordr- 

--> nary strength, captivity, and death, 14. 

SaiM^l, the prophet,, calts an assembly of the Israelites, in 
order to make a publick renunciation of idolatry , andob- 
tainsyby praycr,the interposition of the Almighty against 
the Philistines, ii. 120. — Anoints Saul, the son of Kish» 
king oyer the Israelites, and causes him to be proclaimed 
at Mizpeh, 121. — ^Justifies his administration to the Is- 
raelites, and convinces them of their ingratitude, in dc- 

• manding a king, by procuring an extraordinary storm of 
thunder and rain, to corroborate his assertions, 123.— 
Upbraids the king for hU impatience respecting the sa- 
crifice^ and declares that the sovereignty shall be trans- - 
ferred to a more deserving person, 124. — ^Visits Beth- 
lehem, on pretence of offering a sacrifice, and anoints 
David, son of ]t»9e, .to be king over Israel instead 
of Saul, 125.— ^Dies about thirty-six years after th« 
change of the Jewish government, .129. 

—^jking of the Bulgarians, his reign, death, &c. ix. 246L 
Saosducbinus, king of Assyria* his reign and transactions,. 
. ii. 320. 
Sjpteif an' ancient tribe of Thracians, shuation of their 

country, &c. viii. 382. 
Safiore*, king of Fersia> equally famous for personal 

strength and mental abilities, viii. 133. 
' II. king of Persia* history of his reign and tran»-^ 

actions, viii. 137, and sequel. 
. Sarab^ wife of the patriarch Abraham. See her history 

in ii. 56, and sequel: 
Sardanapalus, or Cfynaladan^ last king of Assyria, hift 

reign, and death, li. 322. 
Sarmatians, history of the, ix. 238. 
Saturn, supposed to have been the first person who assumed 

the regal dignity among theCehes ; his reign,{kc.viii.30^. 
jSlatuminus, a Roman^ tribune, prefers a war for the parti- 
tion of certain lands, and fills Rome with clamour and 

commotion,' v. 30^. 
^:ityrusi king of Bosporus, some account of, ix. 54. 
' .tnti, first kvn^ of Israel^ anointed by the prophet Sam*% 
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el* ii. 121 ••—Relieves the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, 
who were reduced to the most pitiable extremities, by 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 122.— -Incurs the Di- 
vine displeasure by his imprudent conduct atGilgal, 
124.-^Tormented by a deep melaneholy , to dispel which, 
David, the son of Jesse, is engaged as a minstrelj 125. 
. —His conduct with respect to David, 126 to 130. — De- 
feat^ by the Philistines, and falls upon his own sword 
to elude the effects of their inveterate malice, 131. 

Smtituy king of the Scythians, sketch of his reign and 
transactions, viii. 329. 

Saxttru arrive in Britain under the conduct of their famous 
.chieftainsHengist andHorsa, ix. 191. — Reinforce their 
numbers, and commit the most shocking cruelties on 
the Britons, who had imprudently invited them over 
for their defence, 192.— Establish the Heptarchy, 196. 

Scipio Africanui saves his father's life at the hazard of his 
own, in an engagement with the Oarthaginians, v. 238. 
-— His.gallant behaviour, while most of his fellow citi- 
zens were overwhelmed with consternation at the rapid 
victories of Hannibal, 252.— Instances of his courage 

. and magnanimity, 258. — Miade consul at the age of 
twenty-nine, 260.— -His conduct toward Massinissa, 
king of the Nttmidians, 262.— His reply to Hannibal, 
who requests a peace, previously to the battle which ter- 
minated the second Punick war, 265. — Gains a decisive 
victory over the Carthaginians at the battle of Zama, 
267. — Accused of defrauding the treasury; and desired 
to exkibit his accounts ; but instead of gratifying his 
accusers he tears his vouchers before their faces, and 
retires to- the coast of Campania, where he orders an 
epitaph to be engraved on his tomb, expressive of his 
countrymen's ingratitude, 375. 

Scott f origin of the, some account of,, ix. 162. 

IScythes, first king of the Scythians, yiit. 325. 

Scytbiaru, history of the', viii. 313. 

Sea, Red, divided for the passage of the Israelites, ii. 95. 

Sejanut, favourite of the emperor Tiberius, ^his character 
and transactions,, vi. 136, and sequel. 

Seciander, aPersianprince of theCaianian dynasty ,viii.ir6«. 

Scleucidity in Syria, history of the, viii. 220. 

Seleucus, Callinicvi, placed on the throne of Syria by the 
contrivance of his mother Laodice, v. 227: 
2^ K 2 
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Sekueus, founder of the Syro-Macedonian empive, his cRv^ 
racter, reign, &c. viii. 220, and sequel. 

■ , Ceraurau, renders himself contemptible to his 
subjects, and is eventually poboned by some of his 
own officers, viii. 230. 

■ ■, Soety history of his reign, viii. 246. 

, eldest son of Demetrius Nicator,- assumes the te* 
gal title in Syria; but is murdered by his own mother, 

. after bearing the name of monarch for one year, viii. 267. 

Setniramis, queen of Assyria, account of her exploitSi &e. 
ii. 318, 

Senate, Roman, instituted by Romuhis, r. 14. 

Seneca^ appointed tutor to Nero, who afterward obtained 
the empire, vi. ir4.-^Opposes the cruelties of Agiip- 
pina, 178. — Put to death by command of his impious 
pupil, 190. 

Sennacherib^ king of Assyria, his reigh and transactiooSb 
ii. 118. 

Serpent, Moses's rod changed into a, befbic the king of 
Egypt, ii. 88. 

Serpent, Moses commanded ton^ake abraeen, for the -cure 
of the Israelites, who had been bitten by fiery serpents 

« on account of their ingratitude, ii. 105. 

, an enormous, killed, by Regulus, on the banks of 
the river Bagrada, v. 222. 

Sertorivt, a veteran soldier of extraordinary skill and bra- 
very, proscribed by Sylla, and driven to the necessity of 

' seeking safety in a distant province, v. 335. 

Seroius Tullius obtains the kingdom Of Rome oh the de- 
mise of Lucius Tarquinius. — His character, reign, &c* 
v. 40, and sequel, , 

Se*09tris, king of £gypt ; history of his reign and trans, 
actions, i. 199. 

Setb, son of Adam 5 his children honoured with the ap« 
pellation of *' sons of God,'' on itccount of their piety, 
1. 117. 

Setbon, priest of Vulcan, Sfid king of Egypt.— His trans- 
actions. Sec 1. 208. 

Severus, Septinuut, succeeds Didius in the empire.— His 
* reign, &c. vi. 298, and sequel. . 

, Lebiutf invested with the purple by Ricimerr viL 

100: 
'Shabriar^ a Persianking of theSassanian dynasty ,Viii.l91. 

Sbalmaneterf king of Asiyria, some account of| ii. 31& 
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Sbamgar delivers his countrymen from the oppression of 

the Philistines^ ii. 12. 
Sbapour, aTersian prince of the Ashkanian dynasty, viii* 

179. 
•— — , a Persian monarch of the Sassanian dynasty, 

viTi. 182. 

, III. king t)f the Persians, killed, in his paviUion, 

• after a reign of five years and a few months, viii. 184. 
ShaU'bau^ emperor of China, his reign and transactions, 

' . ix. i3or. 

Shent^ son of Noah, migration of his descendants, i. 132. 

SbepbercU, from the East, their irruption into Egypt, &c. 
1.195. 

Sbinaar, plain of, remarks on its situation,extent,&c.i.l33. 

Sbin-nongt emperor of China, his reign and transactions, 
ix. 306. 

Sbirottiebt aPersian king of the Sassanian dynasty yviii. 190. 
' Sbunt emperor of China, sketch of his reign and transac- 
tions, ix. 309. 

Siconet, a tribe of Thracians, situated between the Mela» 

• tnd the Hebrus, viii. 380. 

Sicyon, the most ancient kingdom of Greece, founded by 

• iCgialeus, iii. 4. 
Sidon, kings of, viii. 197. 

Siieure9, a tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting Soutfc 

Wales, ix. 169. yf 
Simeon, tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii. 39. 
— — , a venerable Jew, takes the blessed infant, Jesus, 

in his arms, at the temple, and bears ample testimonjr 

to his divinity, ii. 274. 
— — , king of the Bulgarians, his reign and wars with 

the Romans, ix. 243, 
Simm, the Jewish high priest, sketch of his character and 

- transactions, ii. 188. * 

■ » brother of Judas Maccabeus, invested with the high- 

• priesthood, and the command of the Jewish forces, on 
the death of Jonathan, ii: 224.-*- Assassinated, with his 

- two sons, Judas and Matthias, at an entertainment, 
- given by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 227. 

*^— >, chief of the Sacirii or Zealots during the civil wan 

of Jerusalem, his exploits, &c. ii. 307. 
Siroet, king of Persia, assassinated, after a short reign of 

one year, viii 163. 
Snwrdj9^ son of Cyrus the Great, put to dei^th by order of 
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hia brother Cambyses, who had conceived a jealouiy . 
of him, vHi. 44. 

Smerdis, the Magi, ascends the throne of Persia on the 
death of Cambyses, viii. 47. — His imposture exposed 
by Prexaspes, 49.^Killed by Darius, who is, after- 
ward, chosen to fill the vacant throne, 50. 

SoerateSf a famous Athenian philosopher, some account 
of his life and character, iv. 23.«— His condemnation 
and subsequent conduct, Sr.^His d«ath, 32. 

Scgdianua assassinates Xerxes II. and takes possession of 

. the Persian empire ; but is soon deserted by his snb* 

. jects, and eventually doomed to suiter death, viii. 90. 

Soldier 1 a veteran, by repeating his exploits and grievan-^ 
ces, raises a tumult among the Romans, v. 75. 

Solomon, son of David, succeeds his father on the throne 
of Israel, it. 142. — Favoured by the Almighty with an- 
extraordinary share of wisdom, 143-— ^Builds a temple* 
in Jerusalem, and performs the ceremony of its dedica- 
tion with all imaginable pomp, 144. — Seduced, by his 
wives, into many idolatrous practices, 145.-— Dies in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and the fortieth of ^i» 
reign, 146. 

SoloHy the Athenian legislator, sketch ofhis-trajftsactions,. 
iii. 24, and sequel. 

Sopbont^a, queen of Numidia,. her marriage with Masi*- 
nissa, v. 261 .-^Her death, 262. 

Spaniards^ Ancient, history of the, ix. 140. 

Sparta, city of, destroyed by an earthquakcriii. 115. .j 

StatirOj consort of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, poiscMfied J 

by Parysatis, viii.98. j 

*' > ' , wife of Darius, king of Persia, her funeral otse* i 

quies performed with all imaginable splendour, by com* ~ ^ 

mand of Alexander the Great, viii. 123. i 

Stauraeius, son of the emperor Nicephorus^ some account J 

- of,vii. 183. 

Stilicbo, prime minister of the emperor Honorios^ hist«ij 
of his transactions, vii. 64, and sequel. 

Stratioticus, Michael, succeeds Theodora in the empire, 
vii. 210. — Abdicates the throne, and passes the remain^ j 

der of his life in a monastery , 211 . j 

Strata, king of Sidon, anecdote of, viii. 200. ' 

■ ■ ■ , his accession to the crown of Tyre,^c. viiL 205» 

Strength, great, of the emperor Maximin, vi. 319. 

Sueves,tdBtoryj(^ihe,ix,2i^ 



Sylia, birtli, preferments, and clraracter of, v. 309.— ^Sketch 
of his trjansactions^ 311 to 333.— His death , 333. 

Syracusan^ a venerable, his speech against the motion for 
putting the Athenian commanders to death, iii. 254. 

Syrianst Ancient, history of the, viii. 208. 

'Sytipbui^ founder of the kingdom of Corinth, iii. 6. 
T 

Ta^cmac/e Jewish, set up at the footof MountSinaT, ii-103. 

Tablesy twelve, a celebrated code of laws so called, v. 126. 

TacboSf king of Egypt, history of his reign and transac- 
tions, i. 224. 

Tacitus succeeds Aurelian in the empire.^His reign, &c. 
vi.343. 

Tabivturasy a Persian king of the Peishdtdian dynasty^ 
viii. 165. 

Tarpeia, anecdote of, v. 21. 

tarquiniwi Pritctu, fifth king of Rome, history of hts 
reign, v. 35. 

, Superbui, seventh king of Rome.— His reig^ 

and transactions, v. 47, and sequel. 

Tatar t Khdrtf from whom the Tartars are said to have de- 
rived their name.— His reign, &c. ix. 297. 

Tatius admitted to reign jointly with Romulus, v. 22. 

' Taunakf prince of the Turks, some account of, ix. 296. 

Tanriant, a predatory tribe of Thracians so caUed,viii.323. 

Teittj king of the Qstrogoths, his reign and transactions^ 
ix. 272. • 

Telepbus succeeds Teuthras in the kingdom of Mysia, viii. 
289. 

Teleutiatt a brave Spartan commander, slain at the stege 
of Olynthus, iv. 120. 

Temple, foundation of the, laid with great solemnity after 
the return of the Jews out of Babylon, ii. 180. 

I ' , a magnificent, dedicated to the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis, description of, viii. 209. 

Termes^ king of Sidon, sketch of his reign and transac- 
tions, viii. 197. 
c Tetramnestue, kingof Sidon, some account of, viii. 197. 

Teucett founder of the Trojan monarchy, viii. 282« 

Teutbraa, king of the Mysians, some account off viii. 289, 

Tbebei, some account of its magnificent ruins, i. 151. 

Tbemistocles, a celebrated Athenian, receives the prize of 
prudence ; is crowned With a wreath of laurel, and pre- 
sented with a magnificent chariot, iii. 73.— 'Appointed 
Ambassador to Sparta^ 91.— Enlarges the Athenian haiw 
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bows, 93.— Banished by ostracism,! 01. —Takes refiigr 
with Artaa^erxcs, king of Persia, 104.— Swallows poi- 
son* at Magnesia, in the sixty*sixthyearofhisage,to 
•lude the necessity of fighting against his country, 105.. 

Theodora, consort of the emperor Theophilus, intrusted 
with the guardianship of the empire and her son Mi- 
chael III. vii. 189. — Shut up by her ion's order, in a 
monastery, where she falls a victim to chagrin, ib. 

, sister tQ Zoe, causes herself to be proclaimed 
empress. — Her reign, &c. vii. 209. 

Theodorici, king of the Goths, sketch of his transactions, 
ix. 211. 

' , king of the Ostrogoths, delivers Italy fron* 
the yoke of the barbarians, and assumes the sove- 
reignty in that country, ix. 252.— Dies in the seventy- 
second year of his reign, 254. 

.Theodore Lcucaris fouxids the empire of Kice, after tfa^c 

taking of Constantinople by the Latins, ix. 135. 
•^heoJorCf son of John Ducas, succeeds his father in the 
empire of Nice.— <His reign, &c.ix. 136. 

Stecaoiiwy sQrnamed the Great , associated with Grat^Oi 
in the empire, vii. 51.— ^Expiates by a publick penance 
the crime he had committed, in permitting his soldiers 
to massacre the inhabitants of Thessalonica, 62 -« 
Dies of a dropsy, in the fiftieth year of his age and the 
sixteenth of his reign, ib. 

■ , the younger, succeeds his father Arcadius, in the 

empire, under the guardianship of Anthemius,vii.72.— 
Dies of a fall from his horse at the age of fifty years,89« 

Theophano, consort of Romanus, some account of, vii. 197. 

Tbeophilu9 succeeds his father Michael in the empire, his 
reign and transactions, vii. 187, and sequel. 

Theramene*, one of the aristocratical council, the mem- 
bers of which 4iave been justly branded with the name 
of the thirty tyrants, his death, iv. 12. 

.ThermofiyUf straits of, defended by Leon idas against ^le 
prodigious army of Xerxes, iii. 55. 

Theseus, king of Athens, suffers banishment by ostracism,. 
iii. 5. 

T&eudas, a Jewish impostor, some account of, ii. 296. 

Tbetidelinda governs the Lombards with great prudence,, 
during the minority of her son Adaluald, but is event- 
ually de))osed and taken Qff by poison, ix. 281. 

X^eutal, or Mercury, king of the Gel tes, sketch of hit 

.. ^a»sactions v iii. 31a. 
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'Vbcritmond, king of the Goth^, some account of, ix. 211. 

Tbracians^ history of the, viii. 378. 

Tbrasybulutt an| Athenian general, sketch of his g^allant ex* 

ploits against the thirty tyrants, &c. iv. 15, and'seq. 
Tiberius succeeds Augustus in the Roman empire, vi. 126* 
•—Courts popularity by an affectation of modes^, tern* 
perancf) and justice, 127.— Inflamed with jealousy at 
the reputation ' of Germanicus/129.-*Takes his son» 
Drusus, as a colleague in the consulship, 135.-^Revives 
the law of majesty ; and chooses Sejanus for his con- 
fidential minister, 136.— Retires to the island of Ca- 
prea, w^hich he renders infamous by his cruelties and 
brutsd pleasures, 138.^Smothered by order of Macro, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age, and the twenty-third 
of his reign, 144. 
Tiberius, successor of Justin^ his reign and transactions, 

vii. 150. 
Tibitesi king of the Bythinians, some account of, viii. 385» 
Tt^latb Rileser^ king of Assyria, some account of, ii. 318. 
Tigranest king of Armenia, his reign and transactions* 

viii. 338. 
— , the second of that mame, crowned king of Ar- 
menia by the emperor Tiberius ; but soon accused of 
treasonable practices, and put to death, viii. 347* 
■ III. appointed to the government of Armenia af* 

ter the reduction of that country by the Romans, viir. 
352. 
Tiioy emperor of China, highly extoUed by the Chinese 

historians, ix. 308. 
Timoclea, an illastrious Theban matron, anecdote of, iv. 

415. 
Timotbeus, an Athenian general mulcted in a heavy fine'i 

and compelled to go into exile, iv. 204. 
Tiridaies, crowned king of Armenia by the emperor Nc» 
ro, and entertained during his residence at Eome^ with 
incredible magnificence, viii. 354. 
Titus succeeds his father Vespasian, in the empire, his<* 

tory of his reign, &c. vi. 233, and sequel. 
TimoluSf king of the Lvdians, viii. 292. 
Tomyrisy a Scythian heroine, some account of, viii. $26^ 
Totila, nephew to Ildebald, succeeds "^Erarick on the 

throne of the Ostrogoths, in Italy, ix. 264. 
irajan Ulpius associated with Nerva in the imperial dig* 
ty, vi. 250. — Sketch of his reign and transactions, 253> 

and sequel Dies in the sixty-third year of his age^ 

andthe twentieth of his relga, 260* 
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irapezmult history of the empire of, ix. 13J^. 

^/&i72« of the people, some account of the, v. 84. 

Vrinobanta^ z. tribe of Ancient Britons, inhabiting tht 
present counties of Middlesex and Essex, ix. 168. 

Triumvirate of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, v. 560. 

« — of Antony, Augustus, and Lepidus, vi. 7B. 

Trojans t history of the^ viii. 281. 

Trost king of the Trojans, some account of, viii. 2S2. 
{ Trypbxna^ wifeof Antiochus Crypus, causes her sister to 

j bie inhumanly murdered in the temple of Antioch ; but 

is soon taken captive and sacrificed to the manes of the 
illustt-ious sufferer, vili. 269. 

Trypbon seizes the crown of Syria ; but is soon defeated 
and slain by Antiochus Sidetes, viii. 263. . 

TuiUa, wife of Lucius Tarquinius, her unparalleled cruel- 
ty toward her own father, v. 47w 
? Turhf Tartars, and Afo^/*,lii story of the, ix. 274. 

Turk, founder of the Turkish empire,his reig^, &c. ix.295w 

Tyaneus, ApoUorihs, his strange exclamation, in a publick 
garden at Ephesus, respecting^ the death of Domitian» 
at the very moment that tyrant was assassinated, vi. 246. 

Tyranu, thirty, some acconnC of the, iv. q. 

Tyre kings of, viii. 201. 

V 

Valemir, king of the Ostrogoths, some account of, ix. 250^ 

Valena associated with his brother Valentian in the empire, 
vii. 38.^Sketch of his transactions^ 42, and sequel. 

Volentinian, succeeds Jovian in the empire, his extraction^ 
&c. vii. Sr.-^Decl ares his brother, Valans, his colleague 
in the imperii^l dignity, 38.— Dies at the age of fifty^^ 
five, and leaves the throne to his son, Gratian, 42. 

^ II. associated doirng his infancy, with his bro* 

ther Gratian, in the empire, vii.47.— Sent to Milan un- 
der the guardianship of his mother, 5I.-*Takes refuge 
from Maximus at the court of Theodosius, 57.-— Stran- 
gled, at the instigation of Arbogastes, in the twentieth 
year of his age. 

Valentiman III. sketch of his character and transactions, j 

vii. 93.— Killed with his favourite Heraclius, in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, 94. 

Valerian chosen emperor by the arifty on the death of 
Callus, vi. 334. — Taken prisoner by the Persians, and 
at the expiration of seven years put to a most cruel 
death, 335, 
l^/er/u« succeeds CoUatinils in the consulship, v. 62» 
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Fatlia, king of the Goths, some account of, iz.211. 

Valleys, several of note in Palestine, ii. 24. 

Vcoftdals^ history of the, ix. 214. 

Varanes, three of that name, kings of Persia, viii. 135. 
■ ■ V. king of Persia, histoid}' of his reign and trans^ 
actions, viii. 141. 

Varamus attempts to usurp the Persian throne, but is de- 
feated by Chosxoes, and compelled to take refuge with 
a barbarian phnee, who causes him to be poisoned^ viii. 
160. 

Varus, ^intiliuSf invades the territories of the Germans t 
during the reign of Aug^tus, but is cut off with his 
whole army, »9. 122. 

Verina, widow of the emperor Leo, some account c£ her 
transactions, viL 124, and sequel. 

Venut Lucius, associated with Marcus Aurelius in the 
empire, vi. 273.— -Abandons himself to licentiousness, 
275.< — Dies of an apoplexy at the age of thirty-nine 
years, 276. 

Vespasian proclaimed emperor during the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, vi. 217. — ^Received at Rome with the warmest 
testimonies of admiration, 224.-~Corrects several 
abuses which had crept into the empire under the ad- 
ministration oflus predecessors, 229.— Some instances 
of his generosity and munificence, 231 .^H is death and 
character, 233. 

Vesuvius, Mount, dreadful irruption of, vi. 232. 

Veturia^ mother of the famous Coriolanus prevails upon 
her son to raise the siege of Rome, v. 100. 

Videmir, king of the Ostrogoths, invades Italy ; but dies 
shortly after his arrival in that country, ix. 250. 

Vindex, Julius, revolts against Nero, vi. 195. 

Virginia, a Roman maiden, inflames Appius Claudius, 
the decemvir, with an impure passion, v. 136. — Her 
tragical end, 140. 

Vitellius proclaimed emperor on the demise of Otho, vii 

213.^His gluttony and profaneness at Rome, 214 

Taken prisoner by the partisans of Vespasian, and put 
to an ignominious death, 221. 

Vttbimer,V\ng of the Ostrogoths, some account of, ix. 250. 

Vitiges invested with the regal title by the Ostrogoths, 
on the deposition of their king Theodotus, ix. 257. 

Vdogeses, king of Parthia, sketch of his reign and trans- 
actions, ix. 83. 
Vol, IX. 2L 
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Vologetet III. king of Partbia, his reign and various for- 
tune, ix. 85. 

Vonohei, governor of Media, raised to the throne of the 
Parthianson the demise of Gotarzes, ix. 83. | 

Voftigern, king of the Britons, persuades his unfortunate i 

subjects to invite over the Saxons for their protection 
and assistance, ix. 191. 

Vbnimer, son of Vortigem, fights with extraordinary re- 
solution against his Saxon oppressors ; but is unable to 
redress the injuries of his countrymen, ix. 192. 

U 

UcboreuSf king of Egypt, his publick i«0rks, &c. i. 198. 

Uiditif king of the Hunns, makes an irruption into 
Thrace ; but is driven back by the Romans, ix. 199. 

Uranus, king of the Celtes, some account of, viii. 309. 

Uriah slain by the contrivance of David, king of Israel, 
at the siege of Hanun's metropolis, viii. 135. 

i 
W 

Walet, the Ancient Britons compelled to retire into, by j 

the cruelties of the Saxons, ix. 194. | 

Wali, White, the best fortified part of the city of Mem- 
phis where the Egyptians were blocked up by a Per- I 
sian army for the space of three years, i. 220. I 

WesseXf kingdom of, founded by the Saxons in Britain, 
ix. 195, 

Whang-ti, emperor of China, some account of, ix. 306. 

Women, Sabine, rape of the, v. 20. 

X 

Xanthippus, one of the principal men in Athens, accuses 

Miltiades of having deceived the Athenians ; and de- i 

mands that the general assembly of the people shall 
pass sentence of death upon him, iii. 45. 

Xantippus, a valiant Lacedaemonian, arrives in Africa, 
and gains an important victory on behalf of the Cartha- 
ginians ; tut is basely assassinated on his return to his 
native country, vii. 328. - 

Xenophon, his retreat, commonly called the memorable 
retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon, 
iv. 57, and sequel. 

Xerxes, son of Darius, succeeds his father on the throne 
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of Persia, viii. 67.r-Make8 great preparation for the 
invasion of Greece ; causes a bridge of boats to be laid 
across the Hettespont, and orders three hundred stripes 
to be inflicted on the sea, to revenge the injury he had 
sustained by a storm, 70. — Passes over into Europe 
with a body of forces, consisting of two millions 
three hundred and seventeen thousand six hundred and 
ten men, 72. — His progress arrested, and'his troops 
defeated with great slaughter, by Leonidas, at the - 
straights of Thermopylae, 75.— Destroys the city of 
Athens ; but is defeated with considerable loss in the 
straits of Salamis. — Returns into Asia at the head of 
his surviving troops, who are equally distressed by 
hunger, fatigue, and sickness, 80.— His intrigue with 
Artaynta; consequence of it, &c. 85.^-Muidered, in 
his bed-chamber, by Artabanus and one of the eunuchs 
of the palace, 87. 

Y 

Tau, emperor of China, some account of, ix. 308. 

Temen, kingdom of, in Arabia, founded by Joktan, the 
son of Eber, ix. 132. 

Tezdeferdt the last Persian king of the Sassanian dynas- 
ty, viii. 191. 

Tu, associated with Shun in the Chinese empire, ix. 309. 

— , the Chinese dynasty called Hya, commences imme- 
diately upon his accession, ix. 310. 

Z 

Zacbarias, a Jewish priest of the course of Abiah, ho- 
noured with a celestial vision, whilst offering incense 
in the temple, ii. 272. 
' Zadriadee revolts from his allegiance during the minority 
of Antiochus the Great, and erects the province of Ar- 
menia Minor into an independent kingdom, viii. 337* 
—Some account of his reign and transactions, 357. 

Zav, a Persian prince of the Peishdadian dynasty, some 
account of, viii. 169. 
. Zebab and Zalmurmai princes of the Midianites, defeated 
and slain by Gideon, the champion of Israel, i. 337. 

ZeJmlun, tribe of, where situated in Palestine, ii. 33. 

Zechariabf king of Israel, assassinated after a short reign 
of six months, by one of hisdomesticks, ii. 162. 
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Zedekiab, last king ofJodah^iMa^ of Nebuchadnezzar 
towards him, ii. 177* 

Ze&i, king of the BithTnians^ some aoooant of, viti. 385. 

ZenOt son-in-law to the emp e iot I^, driven by Veiina 
into banishment, 'vii*. 124T-vRecd|^d from exile and 
placed on die throne, iSS.-t'Saiilj^have been buried 
alive In the sixty-fifth year of 4MsH%e^ atei the seven- 
teenth of hts reign, 126. 

Zenobia, wife to Rhadamistus, king •«£ Armenia, anec« 
dote of, vial. 351. 

Zeratutbtf or Zoro4irter, the great .pr«|iket o£. the Per* 
sians, attempts to prove hisdivkuklriliisidi^by mira« 
cles, and exhibits the Zeadavpsfa^ThlriHp ^ leign of 
Gttsfatasp, a Persian king of the Ctti|g)Mln. dynasty, 
vJii.ir4. 

Zerubbakd, conducts the Jews into Pa 
Babylonish captivity of seventy years, ii; 

Zimuce*, yobn^ murders the emperor NicepH?^ 

invested with the purple of the East, vii.. .-^ 

nsdlzes himself in several engagemenrsi' l||d m^its 
the title of ** Saviour of the Elmpire," but is taken off 
by poison in the ninth year of his reign, 201. 

Zimri usurps the throne of Israel, and, durinc 
reign of seven days, exterminates the wholi 
Baasha, ii. 150. • 1 

Zifitgtes, king of the Bithynians, some account \ 
385. • 

Zipporab, wife of Moses, the Jewish legislator, J 
with her husband for the land of Egypt, but, a dS 
arising respecting the youngest son, she returns to her 
father Jethro, ii. 87. 

Zohab, kings of, viii. 212. | 

Zoberet^ king of Albania, engages the Roman troops, but i 

« is defeated with considerable loss, ix. 52. ( 

Zoe, wife of the emperor Romanes ," her infamous con- 
duct, vii. 207, and sequel. 

Zobaky a Persian king of the Pelshdadian dynasty, viii. 
166. 

Zopyrut, his extraordinary mode of betraying the Babylo- i 

nians to Darius, the son of Hystaspes, viii. 54. \ 

Zoroaster, the learning of the Persians supposed to have \ 
been very mconsideiable before his time, viii. 23. 




